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ONE NIGHT IN CHUNKING. 


BY RB. T. 


THE Wuck To steamed slowly 
towards her anchorage in the 
shadow of the rock on which 
stands the city of Chunking. 
The great brazen sun setting 
behind the distant hills of 
Sze-chwan turned the surface 
of the river in mid-stream from 
dirty yellow to pure gold, and 
through this magic path there 
passed in silence a stately 
junk, moving effortlessly with 
the swift current. Two carved 
and vividly painted eyes glared 
down the river from her bows ; 
for this, mark you, is no mere 
fresh water ship, and needs 
keen eyes to seek out for 
herself a course up and down 
the perilous China coast : south 
through the islands to Foochow 
and Amoy, into the stewing 
humidity of Canton, and yet 
farther south still to Singapore ; 
or north sometimes, to Tsingtao 
and Taku and Wei-hai-wei ; 
even in winter through the ice, 
perhaps, to Chingwangtao. Not 
tomorrow, nor next week, will 
this strange merchantman reach 
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any of these places. Next year 
—perhaps. But ‘sometime’ 
is a safer promise; for, after 
all, what does time matter to a 
seafarer who knows no other 
home than the vessel in which 
he was born, and within the 
shelter of whose stout timbers 
he will, he hopes, in the end 
relax his worn-out limbs con- 
tentedly to join the great com- © 
pany of his ancestors. 

Life moves placidly in this 
floating village. A group of 
children play happily on the 
forepeak. Away aft, raised on 
a platform, the gleaming limbs 
of the helmsman catch the last 
rays of the sun as he sways 
lazily on the tiller. A faint 
wisp of smoke curls upward 
from where, on the deck, a 
tiny brown woman dips her 
ladle into a vessel the size of a 
wash-boiler, and the agreeable 
odour of cooking food comes 
across the water to the bridge 
of the Wuck To. 

“ Looks grand, doesn’t she ? ” 
asked Watson, the No. 1. 

Y 
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*‘ Smells grand, too,” replied 
the master. ‘“‘ Though the Lord 
only knows what muck these 
Chinks might be cooking.” 

* You going to Janet’s party 
tonight, sir? ’’ queried No. 1. 

“IT am,” replied Captain 
Baker. ‘“‘ What of it?” 

“Only asking,” laconically 
said Watson. “There was a 
note waiting for me at Ichang 
saying she was expecting you. 
Women seem to think that 
ships can look after themselves. 
She thought perhaps I could 
come too.” 

ce Umph.”’ 

*“ Course, you know, sir, they 
don’t understand, these women 
don’t. Anyway, since I’ve got 
to be on board tonight, sir, 
perhaps I could slip ashore in 
the forenoon tomorrow and 
make my salaams to her.” 

“When you've done com- 
manding my ship, Mr Watson,” 
said the master, “‘ perhaps you 
will let me say who goes ashore 
and who stays aboard. The 
chief engineer and Mr Scott 
are in the ship tonight. It’s 
all fixed. Besides, Janet told 
me that you had already ar- 
ranged to come. And what 
about the soldier? ”’’ he said, 
turning tome. “ Like to come 
to a party, soldier ? ”’ 

Now, I was only in the Wuck 
To a8 @ ‘ rubberneck,’ and very 
unofficially present indeed. My 
real job had taken me up the 
Yangtse for a thousand miles 
to Ichang, and, having come 
so far, it had seemed a pity, 
for the sake of the odd four 
hundred miles, to turn back 
without having been through 
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the Gorges. I had, therefore, 
asked for a week’s leave, apply- 
ing to the only military official 
on the spot. That individual 
being myself, the idea had 
taken root with immediate en- 
thusiasm; and here I was, 
some four days later, arriving 
in the Wuck To at Chunking, 
and hoping not to be found out. 
Would I go to a party ! 

“Are you pulling my leg, 
Captain Baker?” I asked. 
“So far as I can judge from 
here, and having enjoyed the 
benefit of your own masterly 
summing up of the conditions 
obtaining in Chunking, this is 
not the place where I would 
expect to have to exercise my 
social accomplishments. If you 
mean am I prepared to join 
up with a party of irresponsible 
sailormen in a tour of the less 
respectable haunts of Chunking, 
such as we did at Nanking and 
Kiu-kiang and Hankow, then, 
sir, I am not for it. I have 
some home-work to do. What 
do you mean—a party ? ”’ 

“I mean a party, soldier. 
Ladies and gents, nice food, a 
fist of bridge, perhaps a guess- 
ing game or charades. And 
almost certainly the unpleasing 
sight of our Mr Watson caper- 
ing through the Boston Two- 
Step to the music of Janet's 
gramophone. And a reel or 
two, of course.” 

“Sounds good to me,” I 
said. “What sort of kit? 
Short coat ? ”’ 

“Short everything,” he re- 
plied. “ You can’t step it out 
through a foursome during the 
hot weather in these parts 
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dressed as though you were 
pack at the Scouts’ Ball at 
Berwick. A cricket shirt and 
shorts is the outfit for this 
p arty.” 

Still a little sceptical I next 
inquired if I was expected to 
partner our Mr Watson in the 
Boston Two-Step. 

“God forbid!’ was the fer- 
vent prayer of that young man. 

“You?” said the master. 
“ Of course not. Didn’t I say 
there would be ladies? Let 
me see now, mister, will there 
be five or six? There’s Janet. 
She’s the wife of Jardine’s 
agent and a grand woman,” he 
explained. ‘‘ Then there will 
be the two ladies from the 
Presbyterian Mission ; and the 
wee M‘Gregor girl if she’s up 
this holiday from Shanghai; and 
the doctor’s wife, too, though 
Janet and she were not speak- 
ing when I was here in April, 
so maybe we'll see nothing of 
her this trip. The Texaco man 
will bring his missus, too, if 
she is not busy with the annual 
increase.” 

“And Frau Dreesson, sir. 
Don’t forget Frau Dreesson,”’ 
put in Watson. 

“* Aye, there’s Frau Dreesson, 
of course. And not bad either 
for a bit waltz ; but she should 
not be encouraged, a woman 
o’ her dimensions, to take the 
floor in serious dancing.” 

Here the skipper signalled 
‘Stop.’ The set look that 
came into his face warned us 
that the time had come for us 
to hold our chatter, and the 
first officer left the bridge and 
joined the group of hands 
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gathered round the winch on 
the forecastle. Against the 
six-knot current the Wuck To 
glided up-stream for a few 
more lengths. Presently, in 
response to a wave of the 
skipper’s hand, the reverberat- 
ing rattle of anchor-chains went 
tearing through the quiet even- 
ing air and returned to us in 
echo from the steep hillsides. 
The Wuck To overran her 
anchors for a few fathoms, 
stood still for a long time as 
though making up her mind, 
then, stepping back with the 
stream, dragged herself to a 
stand-still with both hooks 
holding. 

** And that’s that,” said Cap- 
tain Baker, beginning to fill 
his pipe. “‘ And here’s Andy 
Duncan and the Ewo launch. 
He’s in the devil of a hurry 
this evening.” 

In less than ten minutes the 
rounded sides of the Wuck To 
were hemmed completely in by 
a swarm of barges and sampans. 
Great doors opened out of her 
ribs and pandemonium broke 
loose. Hordes of coolies, bear- 
ing burdens of all shapes and 
sizes, and chanting their 
unceasing ‘“‘ Ah - 00 - ee - ah,” 
swarmed into and out of the 
ship like crazy ants on a 
removal job. Peasant passen- 
gers embarked and disembarked 
and re-embarked, in seemingly 


uncontrolled numbers and the ~ 


most appalling din and disorder. 

The steam launch, flying the 
Ewo flag, tied up on the out- 
skirts of the press by which 
we were surrounded, and soon, 
hopping from sampan to sam- 











pan and into the ship, came 
Jardine’s agent, and with him 
the white-clad figure of a 
lieutenant-commander of the 
Royal Navy. 

“ Hello, soldier,’ said this 
officer. ‘‘My name is Hore- 
Grant. Gunboat Beetle is mine 
lying a mile up the river. The 
Mantis, in a signal from Ichang, 
told me you were aboard. 
Things are not so good here. 
We are going to have a pow- 
wow about it. You had better 
come into it.” 

“Hullo, Andy,” Captain 
Baker greeted the agent. 
*You’re looking damned offi- 
cious today. What’s all the 
hurry? Boy!” he _ yelled, 
‘“‘ whisky-soda into my cabin. 
How’s Janet?” 

** Fine, George, fine,” replied 
the agent. ‘‘ A wee bit worried 
about her dinner tonight. Ter- 
ribly afraid that Hore-Grant 
here is going to wet-blanket 
everything.” 

** Here’s looking at you, Cap- 
tain,” said the Beetle’s com- 
mander; and putting down 
his glass he continued— 

“ Listen, chaps. It will save 
time if I outline for you the 
local situation—and here it is. 
The Napoleons in this part of 
the world have taken to quar- 
relling with each other again. 
About a month ago Yang Sen 
left here with the Second Sze- 
chwan Army and marched 
south to deal with the First 
Army, which has been in a state 
of insurrection for most of this 
summer. And that’s the last 
we heard of Yang Sen. But 
it now transpires that the Third 
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Army in the north is also in 
revolt, and is at this moment 
moving on Chunking with the 
object of occupying Yang Sen’s 
base during his absence. These 
Third Army boys are playful, 
too, it seems, and their march 
so far has established what 
must be almost a record for 
pillage and disorder. They 
may reach Chunking in the 
course of the next two days. 
The thing we want to avoid at 
all costs is getting embroiled 
with either side, and, until the 
fuss dies down, it is the wish 
of the Rear-Admiral, who has 
sent me his instructions by 
wireless from Hankow, that 
Chunking should be kept free 
of British shipping. Your ship 
could hold a lot of this Third 
Army rabble, Captain Baker. 
It will make life a little easier 
for everybody if the Wuck To 
is not lying temptingly in the 
anchorage. I would like you 
to sail down-stream again at 
daybreak.” 

“Oh, come, come, Hore- 
Grant,”’ interrupted the agent, 
“that just can’t be done. We 
had allowed three days here for 
relading. Oh! hell, damn 
these pestilential soldiery,” he 
wailed. ‘“‘ What about Janet’s 
party tonight and the swim- 
picnic she has planned for to- 
morrow to Sun-hai-yen ? Have 
a heart.”’ 

“Sorry, chaps,’ was the 
answer. “‘ Parties are out of 


the question for me and I 
must get back into my ship. 
Give my love to Mrs Duncan, 
Andy, and tell her how I hate 
to miss the ‘ do.’ ”’ 
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“Give that man a drink, 
Andy,” said Captain Baker, 
“and both of you listen to me. 
Three months ago when I was 
last at Chunking, Janet Duncan 
says to me, ‘ George,’ she says, 
‘ when next the Wuck To comes 
up the river we'll throw a 
party.’ Since then, by every 
boat that’s left Chunking, Janet 
has sent me excited letters all 
showing her heart to be set on 
the idea. I would be prepared 
to lay a thousand pounds, if 
I ever had a thousand pounds, 
that at this minute the lass 
is up to her elbows in flour. 
And, Andy Duncan, for you 
to sit there like a wet fish 
whilst this windy flat-foot coolly 
knocks all Janet’s arrangements 
to hell makes me sick. I'll 
tell you what it is,’ he growled 
with his teeth close set. “If 
the First, Second, Third and all 
the other Chinese Armies battle 
themselves silly in Chunking 
tonight, Janet and I are going 
to have a party; even though 
Janet Duncan and George Ran- 
dall Baker are the only two 
present.” 

“Oh, but Tl be there,” 
declared Janet’s husband. “If 
we can only keep your com- 
pradore and my coolies on the 
job through the night you 
could clear during the forenoon 
tomorrow, anyway.” 

“Till fix that,” said the 
skipper, and he forthwith sum- 
moned the chief engineer and 
the compradore, and it was 
then and there arranged that 
work should continue without 
a break, that lading should be 
completed at ten o’clock in the 
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forenoon, and that the Wuck To 
should sail down-stream again 
at eleven. 

“And now,” said Captain 
Baker, “if you fellows don’t 
mind drinking whilst I take 
off my trousers, I am going to 
get into my party frock. 
Soldier, we are going ashore.” 

** It seems to me,”’ said Hore- 
Grant, grinning, “ that the only 
way to keep you lunatics out 
of mischief is for me to come 
with you. But I must first 
go aboard the Beetle. If you 
fellows will wait here, I will 
come for you at 7.30 and take 
you ashore in the motor- 
boat.” 

Half-past seven o’clock found 
us crowding into the tiny cabin 
in the stern of the Beetle’s 
motor-boat, and in there I was 
introduced to a shadowy figure 
by name of Lee, and, it seemed, 
the navy M.O. in the Beetle. 
It interested me to see, too, 
that for’ard of the engine were 
sixteen or more hefty blue- 
jackets, all fully armed and 
wearing lifebelts. 

Presently, making our way 
from craft to craft in the 
swarm that cluttered up the 
waterfront, we arrived in due 
course on the garbage-littered 
foreshore. Before leaving the 
motor-boat, I noticed that 
Hore-Grant earnestly engaged 
himself in conversation with 
the petty officer left in charge. 

In my time I have smelled 
some outrageously offensive 
smells, and it pleases me to 
imagine that I am not unduly 
finnicky. But for a real, revolt- 
ing, No. 1 stench, I give the 
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fullest marks to that arising 
from the foreshore at Chunking. 
There is no built landing-stage 
here to serve this city of three- 
quarters of a million people. 
One just steps ashore ankle- 
deep into putrid refuse, and 
through this we waded our way 
towards the city gate. 

The wall encircling the city 
of Chunking stands a hundred 
feet high. In its five miles of 
length, I learned, it has seven- 
teen gates, and towards the 
nearest of these we headed. As 
I looked up and saw this 
quaint city of hovels and 
ramshackle pagodas perched 
crazily, tier upon tier, reaching 
up and back as far as the eye 
could see, I secretly hoped that 
the Duncans dwelt on one of 
the lower shelves, for the going 
was foul and exhausting. The 
rough and narrow way was 
choked also with an endless 
queue of coolies carrying water, 
each with two pails swaying 
awkwardly, one at each end 
of a bamboo pole balanced 
across the shoulder. 

Before reaching the gate 
Andy called bearers, and every- 
one got into a chair-arrange- 
ment like the ‘dandy’ of 
Northern India. This mode of 
transport was new in my experi- 
ence, and I was left with a 
sensation of insecurity, bal- 
anced between the swaying 
shoulders of two apparently 
insane Orientals, the leading 
one well above me—for we 
were navigating a slope of one 
in three—and the hinder one 
out of view beneath my stern. 
And so we lurched and slithered 


through the slime, and were 
presently challenged by soldiery 
in the gateway. 

I have yet to learn the pur- 
pose of the search which fol- 
lowed and which delayed us 
for about a quarter of an hour ; 
but searched we were, and 
very thoroughly: our cloth- 
ing, our persons and the 
conveyances in which we rode. 
Since my guides submitted 
without protest, however, I 
suffered it in silence too; but 
it was an unpleasant business, 
and I wondered if the women- 
folk in the foreign population 
had also to suffer the indignity 
of this seemingly pointless 
overhauling. 

Slipping and bumping, and 
occasionally being deposited in 
the filth whilst the perspiring 
bearers regained their breath, 
tier by tier we made our way 
to higher levels, through steep 
and narrow alleys and stair- 
ways cut, often as not, in the 
foundation rock. 

The comings and goings 
of the water-coolies never 
slackened for a minute. 
They crowded and jostled in 
every thoroughfare. There is 
no established water supply in 
this congested city, and every 
drop of water is carried by 
hand from the river, ten to 
twenty thousand men earn- 
ing @ precarious existence by 
this labour alone. Having 
seen the normal consistency 
of Yangtse river- water, and 
thinking also of the frightful 
conditions obtaining on the 
waterfront, I prayed that Janet 
Duncan exercised some special 
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wizardry for the sterilising of 
this offensive-looking liquid, or, 
alternatively, had conceived the 
idea of running a thoroughly 
alcoholic and non-water party. 

Of wheeled traffic there was 
no sign in the streets, for the 
very good reason that none of 
the streets through which we 
were carried had either sur- 
face or gradient that would 
lend itself to wheels. Andy, 
who was being conveyed in 
the chair immediately in front 
of mine, called back to tell 
me that Chunking boasted no 
drainage or sanitary service 
of any kind. Sewage—if the 
term can be used in a city 
with no sewers—and refuse of 
all sorts just found their way 
into the streets and were carried 
down to the river if and when 
it rained. Corroboration of 
this somewhat redundant item 
of information assailed the nos- 
trils at every turn. It seemed 
to me, too, that a fair pro- 
portion of the filth must neces- 
sarily come back up the hill 
again in the pails of the water- 
carriers ; and I vowed a vow 
that, if possible, whilst in Chun- 
king I would drink only from 
those vessels that are sealed 
north of the Tweed. 

Darkness was now upon us. 
Lights—dim, smoky, dirty 
lights—began to appear, giving 
one a glimpse into the shadowy 
interiors of some of the dwell- 
ings. The impression conveyed 
- was of masses and masses of 
wriggling and crowded and 
smelly humanity. Every room 
and space seemed to be stiff 
with yellow-grey bodies. 
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men and young men, babies 
by the hundred, women, boys 
and girls, all squirming together 
like unpleasant things in a 
refuse heap disturbed. The 
alleyways, too, teemed with 
humanity. Every gutter and 
every step had its occupants. 
Miserable verandahs apparently 
housed complete families. Even 
the window-sills of some of the 
more substantial dwellings held 
their tenants. Eating, sleep- 
ing, crying, quarrelling, smok- 
ing, card-playing, or wailing 
their tuneless music, this buzz- 
ing oriental hive disturbed the 
mind like a nightmare. 

Occasionally a glimpse of 
the river far below was to be 
had, with the lights of the 
ships throwing yellow streaks 
across the stream. The com- 
forting sound of a bugle came 
up to us from where, so Andy 
informed me, the U.S. gunboat 
Mindanoa was changing her 
duties at eight bells. 

As if awakening from an un- 
pleasant dream, we, some time 
later, found ourselves before a 
substantial bungalow. I was 
tipped out on to real grass, and 
there came to me the smell of 
roses. A wide verandah, now 
full of white-clad figures, ran 
the length of the house, and 
down the steps from this a 
woman of matronly build sped 
eagerly towards us. 

“‘ Well, here we are, Janet,” 
greeted Andy. But Janet, it 
seemed, had no time for mere 
husbands just then, and she 
sailed into the skipper’s arms 
and kissed him fervently. “ By 
Jove! Janet,” said that grizzled 
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old man, holding her at arm’s 
length, “but you're looking 
grand.” 

“And here’s my Watty,” 
said Janet, saluting also the 
pleased but embarrassed No. 1. 

“Meet the soldier,’ said 
Captain Baker. ‘“‘ He’s been 
in the Wuck To now for three 
weeks, and there’s no getting 
rid of the man.” 

** But what fun,’’ said Janet. 
“Come and be introduced to 
everybody. You're not a real 
soldier, though, are you? ” 

“Of course he’s a real 
soldier,’ said Andy. ‘“‘ Didn’t 
I tell you he was from the 
regiment in Shanghai. You 
are in such a spin that you 
don’t hear the half of what is 
said to you.” 

“Ooo!” breathed Janet in 
ecstasy. “Not in thirty years 
since I have been in Chunking 
has ever a real honest-to-good- 
ness soldier come to the place. 
And how do lI call you? Will 
you be a@ sergeant or any- 
thing ? ”’ 

*“ He’s a captain, Janet, you 
loon,”’ volunteered her grinning 
husband, “ and you'll just call 
him ‘Soldier’ like the rest of 
us.’ 

By this time a glass was in 
my hand and twenty people 
were talking at once. Atten- 
tion to myself relaxing, I found 
time to look around, and it 
was not difficult to identify 
most of those present. 

Five of us had come from 
the river—six counting Andy. 
The Texaco man could be 
placed by his wife, who, it 
appeared to me, was cutting 


it fine before withdrawing into 
purdah for the domestic up- 
heaval of which the skipper 
had spoken. The two mission 
ladies, too, were easy, and I 
guessed the flapper rightly to 
be Miss M‘Gregor. 

Frau Dreesson was intro- 
duced to me, and she herself 
made me acquainted with her 
spouse. His heart was quickly 
won by my greeting him in 
his own tongue, and in five 
minutes we were swapping war 
experiences like old friends. 
He had been with the German 
Fifth Army under the Kron 
Prinz at Verdun, and since I 
had been with the French in 
1916 we had much to gossip 
about in common. 

At the table I found myself 
between Janet and Frau Drees- 
son, and for the next five hours 
was up to the ears in one of the 
happiest gatherings of my ex- 
perience. Of the food I can 
only remember that I enjoyed 
it, though no item of it remains 
in my recollection. Drink, too, 
there was, and no dearth of it, 
but drink had little to do with 
the unaffected gaiety of this 
tiny foreign community isolated 
in the middle of China. They 
just radiated friendliness, and 
theirs was the happiness of 
simple and unspoiled tastes. 

My immediate neighbours 
talked as hard as their breath 
would let them, and I gradually 
acquired an outline of the 
history of most of those present. 
From them I learned how they 
themselves had been warm 
friends since 1910 when Herr 
Dreesson had first appeared 
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on the river representing his 


firm, @ steel and hardware 
house in Solingen. He had 
gone half-way round the world 
in 1914 to fulfil his military 
obligations to the Fatherland ; 
and Andy, too, from 1916 
onwards, had served in C.M.B.’s 
with the Dover Patrol. During 
the absence of their husbands 
these two women had shared a 
flat in the security of Shanghai, 
and, in the strength of their 
regard for each other, fought 
loneliness and terror through 
four dreadful years, in surely 
as strange a partnership as 
could be imagined. 

Janet, whilst holding the 
land of her birth to be heaven 
itself, showed no marked 
inclination to return there. 
Her Chunking environment, it 
seemed to me, had her in its 
grip. ‘‘ And who would there 
be now in Duns,” she asked, 
“to remember the Janet 
Patterson who left there thirty 
years ago?” 

She loathed, and was at the 
same time fascinated by, the 
strange people among whom 
she had spent the best part of 
her life. She was rabid in her 
condemnation of the ineptitude 
of the Chinese, and of the 
Chunking Chinese in particular. 
Their filth disgusted her; the 
waste of life, particularly of 
child life, horrified her; their 
calm acceptance of the toll of 
war and famine, of flood and 
pestilence, which she held to 
be largely preventable, drove 
her to fury. From her I 
learned that four out of five 
men in Chunking were tuber- 
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culous. I had myself been 
revolted, when coming up the 
hill, by the hideous raking and 
retching from diseased lungs 
that could be heard and seen 
on all sides. 

Opium, it seemed, was one 
of the main causes of this 
terrible scourge; though, of 
course, the awful overcrowding 
and undernourishment, and 
entire lack of even the most 
elementary sanitary arrange- 
ments, must have helped con- 
siderably in the spreading of 
infection. 

“Isn’t there great risk to 
your own health ? ’’ I asked her. 

“* Some, I suppose, there must 
be,”’ she replied. “ But I have 
established here a sort of 
hygienic oasis and pride myself 
that this is the only house in 
China where spitting is un- 
known inside the compound 
boundary. That law being 
well established, my personal 
supervision in my own kitchen 
of everything we eat, and, 
perhaps most important of all, 
having our own water supply, 
ensures a reasonable amount of 
security. Jardine’s bored down 
into the rock to get water for 
us.” 

I confessed to her then how 
harassed I had been by the 
thought that some of the water 
I had seen coming up the hill 
in the coolies’ pails might have 
found its way into my interior 
during the evening. 

Janet laughed. “ Something 
to worry about, too,” she said, 
“though all of us living here 
get over the water difficulty 
one way or another. The 
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A.P.C. man gets his water from 
here. It is carried two miles 
to his place in tanks which I 
lock at this end and his wife 
unlocks at the other, and so we 
guard against contamination on 
the way. 

“You would notice the 
aroma, I suppose,” she said, 
“when you were mixed up 
with the water-coolies ? ”’ 

I confessed that from the 
time I had put my foot ashore, 
the smells had all been so 
frightful that it was beyond 
my power to pick out any one 
flavour more potent than the 
rest. 

“Well,” declared Janet, 
“half the pails going down 
the hill contain ordure for use 
on the gardens outside the city 
walls.” 

“My hat,” I said, feeling 
queasy, “and what about the 
pails ? ”’ 

“Oh! they might get a bit 
of a wash—and they might not. 
You can guess from what I 
have said regarding their 
method of cultivation, that it 
is important for us to have a 
garden of our own and to 
guard against the introduction 
from outside of any kind of 
garden produce.” 

The one Chinaman for whom 
Janet seemed to have a warm 
admiration was Yang Sen; for 
he, apparently, was ruthless in 
his methods, and was really 
making some headway in 
his efforts to improve con- 
ditions. He it was who had 
started a mighty slum clearance 
scheme, driving a broad high- 
way through the most con- 


gested part of the city and 
bringing light and air where 
previously there had been only 
squalor and darkness. He had 
made quite a passable park 
and recreation ground out of 
what had formerly been a 
rat-ridden refuse-dump and a 
place of execution. A motor 
road, the only one within hun- 
dreds of miles, was being laid 
down between Chunking and 
Chengtu, and a bus service 
was already in operation over 
the first five miles of it. 

Yang Sen, so Janet informed 
me, had put a ban on opium 
so far as his soldiers were 
concerned, with death as the 
penalty for delinquents. This 
was no idle threat, for 
Janet herself had attended a 
beheading parade, where Yang 
Sen, for disciplinary pur- 
poses, allowed his new-made 
park to revert to its earlier 
use. Two soldiers and one 
opium dealer had left their 
heads amongst the flower-beds 
to be a warning to others. 

“It shocks you, no doubt,” 
she said, “to hear me speak 
so casually of what, in the 
western world, would be con- 
sidered horrors too dreadful to 
be possible. But here in China 
life is considered so lightly, 
and is squandered so recklessly 
and unnecessarily, that the odd 
head or two sent rolling in the 
dust really does matter so 
little. Yang Sen only uses the 
execution ground for the most 
urgent and good reasons. He 
is @ man of courage and en- 
lightenment. There never has 
been such peace and security 
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in Ohunking, nor such enter- 
prise in the efforts to better 
conditions, a8 we have seen 
during his régime. The sooner 
he is back the better, for 
during the month he has 
been away Chunking has slipped 
back twenty years. The garri- 
son is undisciplined and in- 
solent, and today the streets of 
Chunking are not safe for any 
foreign woman; nor, indeed, 
for any of us, men or women. 
Yang Sen had the backing of 
the whole of the foreign com- 
munity.” 

I asked, her more about this 
execution business. “‘ Wasn’t 
modern China rather growing 
out of this kind of barbarism ? 
Didn’t these revolting exhibi- 
tions shock and antagonise 
public opinion ? ”’ 

“Who told you that China 
was leaving barbarism?” 
Janet demanded almost fiercely. 
“Who in the world can believe 
that, when here in Chunking, 
and everywhere else in the 
interior, even where westerners 
have settled, the custom of 
abandoning unwanted female 
infants is still freely practised. 
Within half a mile of where 
you sit is one of the regu- 
larly used towers it would 
break your heart to visit, and 
which I daren’t describe. 
Growing beyond barbarism in- 
deed! Why, even in your 
supposedly civilised Shanghai, 
the penalty for a certain class 
of offence is death by garrotting 
at the stake; and it is not 
unknown for the executioner, 
during this hideous performance, 
to ease off the tourniquet from 
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his client’s throat in order that 
the entertainment may the 
longer amuse the spectators. 

“Here in Chunking,” she 
continued, “‘ Yang Sen’s penal- 
ties are swift and merciful. In 
a fortnight he stamped out 
opium - smoking among the 
troops, whose quality he was 
trying to raise. Public opinion 
is so little affected that the 
people hardly halt in their 
stride to see what is going on. 
Twenty seconds after the 
execution of which I have 
spoken, a boy on a bicycle 
skidded through the dreadful 
puddle that remained, and the 
passers-by howled with mirth 
at his fall, seeming not to 
give a second glance at the 
hideous things left where they 
lay on the ground, labelled 
with a statement of the offence 
which had led to their 
undoing. 

“TI repeat,” she said, “I 
pray for the day when Yang 
Sen will be back. There are 
five thousand of his troops 
left in Chunking; but it is 
quite certain that only a Yang 
Sen can control them, and, 
if anything happened, they 
would walk out on their present 
commander for the promise of 
a packet of cigarettes.” 

T was later to recall this last 
sentence of hers. 

After supper two tables 
were made up for bridge: 
bridge definitely of the family 
character, more chatter than 
card-playing, and we cut out 
and cut in after every rubber. 

A wheezy gramophone played 
tunes with a part-worn flavour : 
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the “ Count of Luxembourg ”’ 
and the “ Bing Boys”; and 
our Mr Watson, I noticed, 
promenaded through all the 
waltz tunes with the flapper 
resting her curls on his moist 
shirt-front. 

At about 1 A.M. Janet’s 
party had reached that stage 
when occasionally some wife 
would say to a too comfortable- 
looking husband, “‘ Well! old 
thing, what about home?” 
but nobody as yet making any 
real effort to move. The music 
and the bridge had both fin- 
ished. Most of us were gathered 
on the cooler verandah and 
were gossiping happily in 
groups. The sweltering night 
had reached that point when 
humidity was at its worst, 
but one felt that soon a faint 
stir in the air would presage 
the relief that comes before the 
dawn. 

The murmur that is insepar- 
able from a great city even 
during night’s darkest hours 
had seemed to be increasing in 
the distance, and more than 
once Janet had remarked on 
this. ‘“‘ Andy,” she said for 
about the fourth time, “ the 
town is very noisy tonight.” 

As she spoke a louder clamour 
could be heard apart from the 
general hum. This noise was 
more local in character and 
was gradually coming nearer; 
until presently one could dis- 
tinguish the loud talking of 
what sounded like a football 
crowd. Soon it appeared to 
be only just beyond the ring of 
light cast from the verandah. 

“Boy!” ordered Andy, in 


his pidgin-English, “look see 
what fashion this noise.”’ 

The slippered feet of the 
blue-gowned house-boy took 
him silently into the dark. 
Twenty seconds later he was 
back on the verandah talking 
excitedly, his face working 
with anxiety. 

Speech came tumbling from 
his quivering lips in, to me, 
unintelligible gibberish. Andy, 
however, appeared quickly to 
grasp his meaning. Rising, he 
pushed the reluctant boy again 
from the verandah, saying re- 
peatedly, ‘Say soldiers must 
bring officer—must bring 
officer—must bring officer,” 
and, turning to us, he 
explained— 

“Troops here fresh to 
Chunking. Think they are 
going to billet themselves in 
my compound.” 

Almost immediately, back on 
to the verandah and through 
into the house, the terrified 
Ah Foo came running, as though 
the devil were at his heels. 
And following into the glare 
of light there now appeared 
forty or fifty Chinese soldiers, 
chattering like a lot of monkeys 
and apparently leaderless. They 
were dressed, some in faded 
blue and some in drab linen 
uniform, with soft peaked uni- 
form caps squashed down about 
their ears. Most wore upon 
their feet the common cloth 
slipper-shoe with their trousers 
tucked into socks; but a few 
had boots of sorts and puttees 
bundled shapelessly about their 
legs. 

All were armed with rifles 
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of the pattern that could be 
recognised as country - made 
Mausers,{and stuck to the end of 
each was a bayonet that looked 
unwieldy in the obviously un- 
trained hands of these comic 
soldiers. Some had belts and 
some had none, but each carried 
a cotton bandolier bristling 
with cartridges ; live ones and 
empty cases mixed up together 
in a way that made me wonder 
if they knew the difference 
between the one kind and the 
other. 

The advent of this unwelcome 
increase in the strength of 
Janet’s party raised the ire 
of our host. Andy jumped to 
his feet, and from the top step 
of his verandah waved his 
arms angrily and yelled in 
fury, ‘Get to hell out of my 
compound.” 

We were most of us on our 
feet by this time, and, speaking 
for myself, the prickly feeling 
was running up and down my 
spine that comes when I am 
more than a little frightened, 
and when I realise that it is 
desperately important not to 
show the fear I feel. 

The quiet voice of Janet 
fell on the silence that followed 
Andy’s angry outburst, clear 
as water trickling into a still 
pool. 

* Will you men please sit 
down,” she said quietly. ‘ And 
you too, Andy Duncan, just 
control your tongue and re- 
member there are ladies here.”’ 

And without leaving her 
seat she turned and faced 
the closely packed soldiery 
and said, in a voice raised but 
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little above the normal, some- 
thing which I could not follow. 
There was silence for a few 
seconds and then Janet quietly 
repeated herself. 

The foremost soldiers then 
took counsel together, whis- 
pering amongst themselves. 
Then one of them addressed 
a few words to Janet, to whom 
both sides seemed now to be 
looking for leadership. She, 
without moving, merely re- 
peated her crisp sentence, and 
then, calmly helping herself to 
@ cigarette, asked me for a 
light and began to smoke. 

There was now a stir and 
more talk amongst the soldiers, 
and Janet whispered, ‘‘ Good ! 
they have done as I asked and 
sent for an officer.”’ 

I shall retain the memory 
of the next ten minutes for 
as long as I live. The time was 
spent almost in silence; for, 
whilst we all did our best to 
assume an air of unconcern, it 
seemed that not one of us could 
open up a natural conversation. 
After a nerve-racking five 
minutes Mrs Texaco giggled, but 
there was the hint of tears in 
her throaty laugh, and, her 
husband reaching out for her 
hand, she clung to him in a 
silence that was near hysteria. 

It was noticeable now that 
in curiosity our visitors were 
edging nearer inch by inch, 
those in front pressed forward 
by reason of the weight of those 
behind, who, standing on tip- 
toe, bent forward peering for 
a better view. Two minutes 
of this and then every pair of 
verandah rails framed a face. 











Slant-eyed, yellow, uncouth 
faces crowded insidiously more 
closely round us. <A yellow 
hand stole through the rails, 
and in wonder fingered the 
buckle of the flapper’s shoe. 
This position established, un- 
clean fingers pointed to this and 
that about us: to the glasses 
on the tray, to the cigarette- 
box, to the crocodile-skin hand- 
bag of one of the mission 
ladies. Whispering and won- 
dering comments followed on 
every new discovery, and soon 
the press of those behind forced 
the leading two or three past 
the top step and actually on 
to the verandah. Now five 
were there, and then six, until 
inch by inch they were pressing 
all around us. 

“No arms among us, I 
suppose?” I inquired in a 
whisper to Janet. 

“No! thank God,” was the 
reply. “If one can’t bluff 
through this kind of thing by 
* face ’ alone, there isn’t a hope 
in Chunking. Any show of 
arms or of violence would just 
bring this party of mine to an 
abrupt and unpleasant con- 
clusion.” 

My greatest anxiety was 
occasioned by the terrifying 
carelessness of these soldiers 
in their handling of lethal 
weapons. My own rigid up- 
bringing had taught me, first 
and foremost, that a rifle, 
loaded or unloaded, was a 
thing deserving of great respect; 
for the major portion of the 
musketry training of the British 
Army is directed, not so much 
to the end that the soldier shall 
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destroy his opponent in war, 
as that he shall refrain from 
destroying himself and those 
around him in peace. For me 
to have to watch these half- 
baked youths pointing their 
weapons here and there, now 
at one of us or at some object 
that caught their curious atten- 
tion, and now into the ribs of 
some friend whose interest it 
was desired to arouse, was 
almost more than I could bear. 
The sight of their fidgeting 
fingers toying with triggers 
caused me to drip with cold 
perspiration, and I longed to 
order ‘Slope Arms’ and so 
bring those petrifying muzzles 
pointing to the sky. 

Janet, I could feel, was 
getting restless. Soon she could 
resist it no longer and said, 
“Shoo! get back,” and waved 
her arms so unmistakably that 
the leaders fell back from 
amongst us; and Mrs Texaco 
now openly and audibly began 
to weep. Since those behind, 
however, were now heaped for- 
ward in a solid mass, only the 
space of a few feet was re- 
covered by Janet's protest, 
and that only for a few seconds. 
Almost at once the nerve-rack- 
ing process of penetration began 
again. 

Presently attrition had gone 
so far that one of the soldiers, 
overcome by his curiosity and 
by the nearness of the object 
of it, stepped over the threshold 
and into the room beyond, his 
eyes and mouth gaping with 
wonderment. 

This was the final straw that 
broke the back of Janet’s 
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forbearance. With a howl like 
that of a she-wolf she leapt to 
her feet, and, seizing the aston- 
ished soldier by his shoulders, 
she whisked him round and 
ran him to the edge of the 
verandah, his startled comrades 
giving way before them. With 
@ final push and an angry cry 
of satisfaction Janet bundled 
her victim down the steps. His 
clumsy feet tripped before he 
reached the bottom and he 
arrived among his friends, 
now all on the lower level, 
with much the same effect as 
a well-directed ‘wood’ in a 
skittle alley. His rifle and 
bayonet, which had slipped 
from his unaccustomed fingers, 
clattered from the verandah 
after him. 

We were now all again upon 
our feet. There was a per- 
ceptible pause whilst the dis- 
comfited warrior recovered his 
rifle, and then there followed an 
ugly rush led now by one 
dressed differently and holding 
in his hand an unpleasant- 
looking pistol. 

“ Ah!” greeted the incensed 
Janet, “so here you are at 
last, young man.”’ 

Not understanding a word, 
the officer halted on the top 
step, and the crowd halted too, 
but with bayonets now threat- 
eningly lowered and fingers 
terrifyingly twittering round 
triggers. 

The officer spoke in Chinese 
and looked round for somebody 
in authority. It dismayed him 
to be answered by Janet. The 
discussion that followed con- 
veyed little to me, but it was 
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fairly obvious that the officer 
was suffering from some per- 
plexity, whilst Janet remained 
remarkably self-possessed, in- 
sistent in her demand that the 
troops should be taken away. 

Janet asked us again to be 
seated and she herself coolly 
lit another cigarette. And 
now the loud and indignant 
voice of he who had been 
cast down the steps dominated 
the proceedings, as he related 
to the officer a no doubt vivid 
account of his ill-treatment at 
the hands of the foreign devils. 
In reply to an inquiry by the 
officer, this young man now 
indicated his aggressor by the 
forceful expedient of placing 
the tip of his bayonet at 
Janet’s throat. She, however, 
ignoring this unpleasant ges- 
ture, repeated over and over 
again her demand that the 
soldiers should remove them- 
selves. 

This monologue, it seemed 
to me, might go on for ever; 
but just as I had made up my 
mind that it could only end 
tragically by the soldier acci- 
dentally emptying his rifle into 
Janet, and that it was nearly 
time I kicked the thing out 
of his hands, that lady herself 
created a diversion in a most 
unladylike manner. 

Dropping her Chinese she 
angrily blurted out in the 
dialect of her childhood days, 
** And tell this bairn o’ yours 
to tak’ his damned bodkin oot 
o’ my ribs.” Then, removing 
the unconsumed portion of her 
cigarette from her lips, she 
impaled it neatly and firmly 
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on the point of the soldier’s 
bayonet, where it continued to 
burn, sending its fatuous wisp 
of blue smoke curling to the 


My heart stopped in sheer 
terror, and my eyes glued 
themselves to the finger stuffed 
inexpertly through the man’s 
trigger-guard. For perhaps ten 
seconds nothing moved. My 
eyes travelled from the trigger, 
along the man’s arm, past his 
breast-label with its Chinese 
characters, to the wide-set jaw 
and thus to his eyes. 

Surprise beyond all describ- 
ing held his face immobile. If 
the slanting eyes of a Sze-chwan 
Chink can be said to goggle, 
these eyes goggled, and, with 
his lips slightly parted, he 
stood stock- still, his whole 
attitude one of blank amaze- 
ment. 

Then slowly, the rest of him 
remaining still as a granite 
statue, his eyes moved in their 
sockets and sought those of 
the man next to him. Their 
gaze, each into the other’s face, 
held for a moment, then slowly 
they again both took in the 
ludicrous fragment smoking 
away on the end of No. 1’s 
bayonet. Again they sought 
each other’s eyes, and now I 
noticed the faintest suspicion 
of amusement creep into those 
of No. 2. Slowly this was 
answered by the eyes of No. 1, 
and then the smile crept down 
to his mouth and relaxed the 
muscles of his face. Thick 
lips opened wide and two 
double rows of gleaming teeth 
faced each other in an un- 


mistakable grin. No. 2 laughed, 
and then No. 1 laughed; then 
I laughed and Andy laughed, 
and the officer followed suit ; 
until soon the whole assembly 
was rocked and torn in un- 
controlled mirth. Peal after 
peal of it rolled across the hill- 
side, oriental and occidental 
equally in the grip of the 
hooting, howling laughter that 
hurts like the devil in the 
region of the diaphragm and 
brings tears squirting from eye- 
corners. 

At intervals control was re- 
gained ; only to be lost again 
as some one or other of us won 
sufficient breath for yet another 
giggle, and this would be the 
downfall of the rest. 

The proudest man in the 
party was he whose bayonet 
held the ridiculous cause of the 
hilarity. Beaming with delight 
to be holding the centre of the 
stage in so popular an enter- 
tainment, he now commenced 
@ tour of his friends, grinning 
from ear to ear and joining 
in the laughter that broke out 
anew as he thrust his souvenir 
under the nose of some fresh 
admirer. 

Andy now had a brain-wave 
and produced from the dining- 
room a stack of cigarettes of a 
famous brand in their familiar 
yellow tins. The officer ac- 
cepted one and lit up, and 
soon Andy found himself issuing 
cigarettes on a scale of one per 
man to a queue of perfectly 
happy and friendly Chinese 
soldiers. 

Janet and the officer were 
by this time in animated and 
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apparently mutually agreeable 
conversation. The grinning 
men displayed eager interest in 
Hore -Grant’s petrol - lighter, 
which he was operating for 
their benefit in the crowd. In 
a few minutes it was noticeable 
that the size of the deputa- 
tion was growing appreciably 
smaller, until only about a 
dozen remained, and these, 
too, drifted away when the 
officer took his leave, saluting 
Janet ceremoniously. 

The Texaco lady had now 
disappeared indoors with the 
doctor in attendance attempt- 
ing to control that lady’s now 
unrestrained hysteria. 

Janet had learned that her 
boy-friend and his merry men 
were of the Third Army ad- 
vanced troops and that General 
Ma Jui himself would enter the 
city on the morrow. There 
was to be no fighting, however, 
since Chunking’s garrison had 
anticipated the fall of the city 
by going over to the invaders, 
80 saving both sides trouble 
and unpleasantness. 

The problem of what to do 
next was now discussed, in 
view of the conditions that 
might be obtaining in the 
street. The mission ladies, 
with complete faith, said it 
was only ten minutes to the 
mission, and as this establish- 
ment was full of unprotected 
girls, they ought to be getting 
along. They appeared to 
perceive nothing out of the 
ordinary in the idea of two 
middle-aged women constituting 
themselves the sole defenders 
of their charges against the 
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possible demands of twenty 
thousand undisciplined soldiers. 
Frau Dreesson, too, demanded 
to go home forthwith to see to 
her dogs, of which, we learned, 
she had seven. 

Janet insisted that the 
Texaco lady must stay over- 
night, and the flapper too. 
The doctor remained to look 
after his patient, and his wife 
to look after him. The rest 
of us, at Andy’s bidding, helped 
ourselves to ‘ one for the road.’ 

The figure of Hore-Grant 
now caught my eye. He was 
balanced on the sloping roof 
of an outhouse, and from there 
with his torch repeating the 
signal, ‘iddy - umpty - umpty- 
iddy, iddy - umpty - umpty- 
iddy.’ From the depths below, 
one light flickering amongst 
many still ones gave back at 
last the answer, ‘ iddy - umpty- 
umpty-iddy.’ 

“ If you people will be patient 
whilst I drink the other half 
which Andy promised me before 
the invasion,” said Hore-Grant, 
coming down from his perch, 
“ then I think it will be nice if, 
as the song says, we can all go 
the same way home.” 

Twenty minutes later we 
were ready for the road, and 
then found waiting for us at 
the gate ten of the Beetle’s 
bluejackets, arrived in response 
to Hore-Grant’s previously ar- 
ranged signal. Chairs were 
obtained for the three women, 
and procession was formed: 
first, four seamen, then the 
chair-coolies with their pas- 
sengers; distributed here and 
there in the column were the 
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men of the party; and lastly, 
the P.O. and the rest of his 
men. As I followed the solid- 
looking rump of an A.B. out 
into the street, it was brought 
home to me more than ever 
before how grand a thing it is 
to have @ navy. 

Sliding and stumbling we 
made our way through the 
noisome streets. It was now 
noticeable that many of the 
figures lurking in the shadows 
were in uniform. Our passing 
aroused but little interest, how- 
ever, and without interference 
we delivered the two ladies 
to their mission and the Drees- 
sons to their home. At both 
places all was reported well. 

So eventually we passed 
through the city gate again, 
and there picked up a party of 
six seamen, who, with a Lewis 
gun, had been posted by the 
P.O. to prevent, as he said, 
any ‘’anky-panky’ with the 
keepers of the gate. Thus we 
came to the waterfront and 
out to the Wuck To in the 
motor-boat. 

It was now turned 3 A.M., 
and impressing on Captain 
Baker the necessity for taking 
the Wuck To away from Chun- 
king as soon as possible after 
dawn, Hore-Grant wished us 
good-night and disappeared 
with his men up-stream. 

The ship was ablaze with 
lights and simply crawling with 
passengers between decks. In 
every gangway and corner, 
perched on boxes and crates 
amongst the cargo, sitting on 
steps of companionways, they 
and their bundles and their 


babies and their cooking-pots 
made movement impossible 
through the ship. The idea 
that Chunking was a good 
place to get away from had 
apparently spread. 

Two hundred yards farther 
out into the stream a two- 
thousand ton ship of the China 
Merchant Line could also be 
seen packed with peasant 
refugees. In their case the top 
deck and even the ship’s boats 
were filled. As yet the Wuck 
To’s upper deck was clear, but 
hordes of prospective passengers 
still clamoured for admission 
from the sampans that sur- 
rounded the ship in an ever- 
widening circle. 

“Youd better turn in, 
soldier,” said the skipper. 
“‘There’s nothing we can do.” 
And inside ten minutes I had 
tucked the mosquito net tightly 
in and was dead to the world. 

In 1916 I once tenanted a 
cellar which was all that re- 
mained of an artisan’s cottage 
in the ill-starred village of 
Loos, and it was in that 
cellar that consciousness next 
returned to me. The ‘ noises 
off ’ were exactly right: crack- 
ling musketry fire, the pop- 
whew — pop - whew — pop - 
whew—pop-whew, four times 
in quick succession, that told 
of early activity in our 18- 
pounder battery, which was 
dug in just west of the village. 
Thick white smoke was coming 
down the cellar steps and 
obscuring the outline of my 
cosy funk-hole. Presently, in 
stretching, my wandering hand 
came in contact with smoke 
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more solid than smoke has 
any right to be, and I realised 
that I was holding a fold of my 
mosquito curtain. 

Now fully awake I shot 
through the net and out to the 
deck rails. The Wuck To’s 
engines were slowly turning 
over, and the ship, almost 
imperceptibly, was coming 
about into mid-stream, liter- 
ally forcing her way through 
the congestion of over-filled 
sampans that still hemmed her 
in. Every few minutes four 
thumps in succession, each 
thump followed by the unmis- 
takable whistle of a departing 
shell, spoke to the doings of a 
four-gun battery whose posi- 
tion I failed to locate. The 
grinning face of Captain Baker 
on the bridge opened and closed 
to shout some witticism at my 
expense, but it was lost in the 
Bedlam of noises about me. 

The turning of the ship 
caused me to find difficulty in 
fixing my bearings. I was 
looking for the China Merchant 
boat, and only found her by 
running through the saloon to 
the port side. She was well 
on her way down-stream, tow- 
ing, quite involuntarily I be- 
lieve, what seemed like an 
island of clamorous humanity, 
where sampans and barges 
full of people, in their eagerness 
to leave Chunking, were just 
bending a line to the ship and 
to each other, and, it seemed, 
to anything else that moved. 

“What ho! soldier,” shouted 
&@ voice quite close to me, “is 
that your normal outfit for a 
battle morning ? ”’ 
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The swing of the ship had 
brought the Wuck To’s side 
within a few yards of the Ewo 
launch, and perched on the 
canopy of that smoky little 
vessel was the figure of Andy 
Duncan. Hovering round be- 
low her, too, was the motor- 
boat of H.M.S. Beetle, with 
Hore-Grant standing on the 
stern-board. 

“What's going on?” I 
asked. ‘‘I thought we were 
promised a peaceful and 
friendly handing over of the 
city.” 

“It’s all right,’ yelled 
Hore-Grant. ‘“‘ Nothing doing 
in Chunking. They are straf- 
ing the Mint outside the city 
which is still holding out. They 
say that a crazy Englishman 
with only one arm is in com- 
mand up there. I don’t sup- 
pose he will worry much about 
that stuff,’ he continued, 
jerking his thumb contemptu- 
ously in the direction of the 


gun-fire. “I don’t think they 
are aiming anywhere’ in 
particular.” 


“ Janet’s waving good-bye 
to you,” howled Andy, pointing 
up the hill. 

Jumping into my cabin I 
quickly snatched a pair of 
binoculars, and was able then 
to pick out the white-clad 
figure of Janet Duncan bal- 
anced on the shed roof from 
which Hore-Grant had given 
his performance the night be- 
fore. She was frantically wav- 
ing something that must have 
been the size of a bath-towel, 
and for want of a better 
article I took off my pyjama 











men of the party; and lastly, 
the P.O. and the rest of his 
men. As I followed the solid- 
looking rump of an A.B. out 
into the street, it was brought 
home to me more than ever 
before how grand a thing it is 
to have @ navy. 

Sliding and stumbling we 
made our way through the 
noisome streets. It was now 
noticeable that many of the 
figures lurking in the shadows 
were in uniform. Our passing 
aroused but little interest, how- 
ever, and without interference 
we delivered the two ladies 
to their mission and the Drees- 
sons to their home. At both 
places all was reported well. 

So eventually we passed 
through the city gate again, 
and there picked up a party of 
six seamen, who, with a Lewis 
gun, had been posted by the 
P.O. to prevent, as he said, 
any ‘’anky-panky’ with the 
keepers of the gate. Thus we 
came to the waterfront and 
out to the Wuck To in the 
motor-boat. 

It was now turned 3 A.M., 
and impressing on Captain 
Baker the necessity for taking 
the Wuck To away from Chun- 
king as soon as possible after 
dawn, Hore-Grant wished us 
good-night and disappeared 
with his men up-stream. 

The ship was ablaze with 
lights and simply crawling with 
passengers between decks. In 
every gangway and corner, 
perched on boxes and crates 
amongst the cargo, sitting on 
steps of companionways, they 
and their bundles and their 
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babies and their cooking-pots 
made movement impossible 
through the ship. The idea 
that Chunking was a good 
place to get away from had 
apparently spread. 

Two hundred yards farther 
out into the stream a two- 
thousand ton ship of the China 
Merchant Line could also be 
seen packed with peasant 
refugees. In their case the top 
deck and even the ship’s boats 
were filled. As yet the Wuck 
To’s upper deck was clear, but 
hordes of prospective passengers 
still clamoured for admission 
from the sampans that sur- 
rounded the ship in an ever- 
widening circle. 

“You'd better turn in, 
soldier,’ said the skipper. 
*‘[There’s nothing we can do.” 
And inside ten minutes I had 
tucked the mosquito net tightly 
in and was dead to the world. 

In 1916 I once tenanted a 
cellar which was all that re- 
mained of an artisan’s cottage 
in the ill-starred village of 
Loos, and it was in that 
cellar that consciousness next 
returned to me. The ‘ noises 
off ’ were exactly right: crack- 
ling musketry fire, the pop- 
whew — pop - whew — pop - 
whew—pop-whew, four times 
in quick succession, that told 
of early activity in our 18- 
pounder battery, which was 
dug in just west of the village. 
Thick white smoke was coming 
down the cellar steps and 
obscuring the outline of my 
cosy funk-hole. Presently, in 
stretching, my wandering hand 
came in contact with smoke 
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more solid than smoke has 
any right to be, and I realised 
that I was holding a fold of my 
mosquito curtain. 

Now fully awake I shot 
through the net and out to the 
deck rails. The Wuck To’s 
engines were slowly turning 
over, and the ship, almost 
imperceptibly, was coming 
about into mid-stream, liter- 
ally forcing her way through 
the congestion of over-filled 
sampans that still hemmed her 
in. Every few minutes four 
thumps in succession, each 
thump followed by the unmis- 
takable whistle of a departing 
shell, spoke to the doings of a 
four-gun battery whose posi- 
tion I failed to locate. The 
grinning face of Captain Baker 
on the bridge opened and closed 
to shout some witticism at my 
expense, but it was lost in the 
Bedlam of noises about me. 

The turning of the ship 
caused me to find difficulty in 
fixing my bearings. I was 
looking for the China Merchant 
boat, and only found her by 
running through the saloon to 
the port side. She was well 
on her way down-stream, tow- 
ing, quite involuntarily I be- 
lieve, what seemed like an 
island of clamorous humanity, 
where sampans and barges 
full of people, in their eagerness 
to leave Chunking, were just 
bending a line to the ship and 
to each other, and, it seemed, 
to anything else that moved. 

** What ho! soldier,’ shouted 
@ voice quite close to me, “ is 
that your normal outfit for a 
battle morning ? ”’ 
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The swing of the ship had 
brought the Wuck To’s side 
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canopy of that smoky little 
vessel was the figure of Andy 
Duncan. Hovering round be- 
low her, too, was the motor- 
boat of H.M.S. Beetle, with 
Hore-Grant standing on the 
stern-board. 

“'What’s going on?” I 
asked. ‘‘I thought we were 
promised a peaceful and 
friendly handing over of the 
city.” 

“Tt’s all right,’ yelled 
Hore-Grant. “‘ Nothing doing 
in Chunking. They are straf- 
ing the Mint outside the city 
which is still holding out. They 
say that a crazy Englishman 
with only one arm is in com- 
mand up there. I don’t sup- 
pose he will worry much about 
that stuff,” he continued, 
jerking his thumb contemptu- 
ously in the direction of the 


gun-fire. “I don’t think they 
are aiming anywhere in 
particular.” 


“ Janet’s waving good-bye 
to you,” howled Andy, pointing 
up the hill. 

Jumping into my cabin I 
quickly snatched a pair of 
binoculars, and was able then 
to pick out the white-clad 
figure of Janet Duncan bal- 
anced on the shed roof from 
which Hore-Grant had given 
his performance the night be- 
fore.. She was frantically wav- 
ing something that must have 
been the size of a bath-towel, 
and for want of a _ better 
article I took off my pyjama 
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coat and, standing in a life- 
boat clear of the deck furniture, 
joined in one of those exhaust- 
ing farewell exercises that lead 
to nowhere. 

The launch was now running 
alongside as the Wuck To 
gathered way with her nose 
down-stream. 

“How are Janet and the 
rest proposing to get away ?”’ 
I called to Andy. 

“Not even thinking of it,” 
he howled in reply. ‘“‘ They 
wouldn’t miss one of these 
comic wars for anything. Be- 
sides, Janet can’t leave now if 
she wanted to. She has the 
baby to mind.” 

“ Baby?” I asked. “ What 
baby ?” 

“The Texaco baby,” he 
roared laughingly. ‘‘ Their 
No. 5 was born in my bed at 
four o'clock this morning.” 

And that was the last I saw 
of Andy Duncan. His launch 
dropped astern and turned back 
to Chunking. Soon, too, a 
shoulder of the headland began 
little by little to eat away my 
final view of that crazy city 
reaching up to the sky in 
ragged outline. The silhouette 
of a straw-roofed dwelling 
perched on the brow of a 
nearer eminence moved relent- 
lessly nearer and nearer to, and 
presently blotted out, the speck 
of flickering white which was 
all that could now be seen of 
the gallant figure of Janet 
Duncan, once of the border 
town of Duns, but now, and 
I feel perhaps for always, of 
Chunking in Sze-chwan. 

I looked at the watch on 





my wrist—7.10 A.M. Thirteen 
hours only since Captain Baker, 
not yet at anchor at Chunking, 
had asked the question, “ Sol- 
dier, what about a party ?”’ 

I dropped to the deck and 
made my way to the bridge. 
For perhaps ten minutes neither 
of us spoke, but gazed un- 
smiling down the stream or 
raised our glasses now and then 
to scan the northern bank, 
where here and there files of 
soldiers could be seen threading 
their way through the field- 
paths towards Chunking. Only 
the voice of the Chinese pilot 
calling orders to the helmsman, 
and the quartermaster’s parrot- 
like repetition, now broke the 
silence on the Wuck To’s bridge. 

*“Yon’s a grand woman,” 
presently said the skipper 
quietly without looking at 
me. 

** Amen to that,’’ I said, and 
turned to go to my cabin to 
shave and bathe and dress. 

“Duck your nut, soldier,” 
yelled Baker in a voice of such 
urgency that before the words 
were out of his mouth I had 
joined him in the prone position 
on the deck. 

A splutter of rifle-fire followed 
and through the observation 
slits in the armoured plating I 
picked up the spurt of the odd 
bullet or two that hit the water. 
On the bank a group of soldiers 
were light-heartedly discharging 
their pieces in our direction. 
The Wuck To, however, was 
now moving with the current 
at about ten knots and rapidly 
drew clear. In a final burst 
one round slapped against our 
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plating and then the rattle 
fizzled out. 

“ What the devil was all that 
about?’’ I asked irritably, 
conscious of how little dignity, 
one way and another, had 
attended my departure from 
Chunking. 

“Oh! they are just feeling 
fresh, I suppose,” said the 
master, “ or maybe their annual 
musketry training has to in- 
clude a crack at a moving 
target. They frequently have 
a pop at us below Ichang, but 
not usually hereabouts. It’s 
an interesting country. We'll 
be damned lucky if nobody in 
the basement has been hit.” 

The Chinese rifleman, how- 
ever, seems to be not so good 
at a moving target, even a 
target the size of the Wuck To, 
and no casualties were reported. 

Some five days later I passed 
down the Wuck To’s gangway 
to the Ewo landing-stage at 
Hankow, made my way along 
the Bund and into H.M.S. Bee, 
which, berthed in front of the 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, 
was flying the flag of the Rear- 
Admiral, Yangtse Flotilla. Not 
a little uneasy in my conscience, 
I prayed to find only some 
junior officer aboard so that I 
might make my formal report, 
and, before there was time to be 
asked any awkward questions, 
disappear out to the cruiser 
lying a mile away, rejoin my 
soldiers and let bygones be 
bygones. 

“ Hullo! young feller,” said 
a hearty voice. “How did 
you find Ichang ? ”’ 

To my dismay it was the big 
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noise himself, parked in a 
basket-chair in the tiny ward- 
room. 

“All very quiet, 
managed to stammer. 

“T meant to suggest to you,” 
he said, “‘ that you should have 
a run through the Gorges whilst 
you were up the river. It’s as 
well I didn’t, for there has been 
hell to pay at Chunking a few 
days ago, and it might lead to 
the most enormous complica- 
tions if any of our military 
people got mixed up in this 
local dog-fighting.”’ 

“ Have a drink ? ” he invited. 

“Not so early, thank you, 
sir,’ I replied piously, now 
feeling thoroughly uneasy. 

** As you like,”’ said the Rear- 
Admiral. “ Afraid you’ve had 
@ dull trip.” 

I blush to recall with how 
straight a face I agreed with 
him and withdrew from the 
presence with relief. 

My relief, however, was short- 
lived. As I went over the side, 
the Flag Lieutenant, who was 
doing the honours for the 
departing visitor, whispered 
confidentially in my ear— 

““T hear, soldier, that you 
were @ hell of a lad at the 
Duncan party the other night.” 

“Ssh,” I hissed, putting a 
warning finger to my lips and 
pointing towards the ward- 
room. But as the picket boat 
eased away from the side of the 
Bee, he bawled between cupped 
hands— 

* Janet thinks you were just 
too sweet.”’ This with a fright- 
ful leer and a wink that put 
one ear down into his collar 


sir,” I 
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and the other out of sight 
under his topee. 

As we headed out into the 
stream I observed with some 
feeling to the giggling mid- 
shipman in charge— 

“ Young fellow, it seems to 
me that the Admiralty in- 
struction forbidding the send- 
ing of private matter through 
the medium of the fleet’s wire- 
less service is not always 
strictly observed in the gunboat 
flotilla.” 

“Perhaps you're right, sir,” 
he acknowledged without much 
interest. 

Half a gale of wind was 
blowing against the stream 
and we bumped our way out 
to H.M.S. Berwick in a smother 
of spray. 

“Watch your step, sir,” 
cautioned the middy as I waited 
for the crest of a wave to 
bring me level with the Ber- 


wick’s gangway; @ not un- 
necessary warning this, for a 
careless footstep when the 
Yangtse is in flood means that 
the evidence which the coroner 
likes is found, if found at all, 
at Woosung some 600 miles 
away, much too late for it to be 
studied with any enjoyment. 

As I was on the point of 
jumping a disturbing thought 
crossed my mind. 

“Here! snotty,’ I de- 
manded. ‘“ You don’t think 
that the Rear-Admiral as well 
as his staff know about my 
going to Chunking, do you?” 

“You haven’t got a hope,” 
he said, and a look of extreme 
distaste disfigured his chubby 
face. As he was bringing his 
hand to the salute he jerked a 
thumb disapprovingly towards 
the Bee. 

“Old Tomato Face knows 
everything,” he said bitterly. 
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MORE OF MY COUNTRYMEN. 


BY AN IRISHMAN. 


ONE evening last Autumn I 
was in my favourite corner 
seat on a London tube train, 
turning over in my mind some 
business difficulty that I have 
now happily forgotten, and 
bestowing occasional glances of 
an appreciative (but entirely 
paternal) nature on the young 
girl, obviously of the richer 
class, who confronted me 
across the gangway. Her 
light wrapper did not alto- 
gether conceal an expensive 
frock and a pair of trim French 
shoes, her hair had a wave 
that owed nothing to electric 
irons, and her complexion was 
evidence of her preference for 
those old-fashioned but excel- 
lent cosmetics, soap and water. 
My heart went out to her 
particularly for the absence 
of face powder; she made 
éveryone else look unwashed 
by comparison; and there she 
sat, tapping fox-trots merrily 
with her toes on the floor, a 
well-groomed thoroughbred all 
over, radiating youth and 
health and a joyous conviction 
that with a dinner and a dance 
and, I hope, the right lad in 
prospect, God was in His 
heaven and the world was 
her oyster. 

Presently there entered a 
flood of populace to fill all the 
seats and leave a number of 


women standing. An elderly 
costermonger with grey hair 
and an unshaven jowl rose 
and held on to a strap. I 
followed his excellent example, 
and was delighted to see Prin- 
cess Charming get up and 
beckon to a middle-aged woman 
in @ shabby dress to take her 
place. 

*Down’t trouble abaht me, 
Missie,’” said the woman. 
“T’m orl right.’’ But Missie 
took her firmly by the 
shoulders, pressed her, smil- 
ingly, down into the seat, and 
attached herself to another 
vacant strap. 

We rattled on, while Missie’s 
eyes travelled slowly round 
the carriage, her dainty 
nose elevating itself more and 
more contemptuously over the 
mottle - faced young men un- 
easily buried in their evening 
papers to prove their uncon- 
sciousness that there was not 
plenty. of room for everybody. 
As we slowed down into Sloane 
Square, the critical eyes com- 
pleted their tour by resting 
for an instant on the coster- 
monger and myself. Their look 
of slightly surprised approval 
was so evident that both of us 
responded with involuntary 
grins. Instantly the bright 
face flashed into laughing com- 
radeship. ‘*‘ Well played, our 
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side ! ’’ she exclaimed, and with 
@ farewell wave of her hand, 
she dropped lightly from the 
train and danced joyously away 
along the platform to her 
night’s entertainment. 

Now that, as Tim Linkin- 
water says, was a very pleasant 
thing to happen to a man; 
and if this comes under those 
observant brown eyes, I hope 
their owner will accept the 
grateful thanks of a relic from 
@ past generation. Not having 
any manners myself, I am 
sensitive to other people’s lack 
of them, and I was beginning 
to think that certain traditions 
of courtesy—based, no doubt, 
on the idea that woman was 
a fragile flower, subject to 
megrims and the vapours on 
the smallest provocation—had 
failed to survive the vigorous 
impact of the modern athletic 
girl. 

Not that I ever cared 
greatly for formalities; like 
Montaigne, “I have often seen 
men prove unmannerly by too 
much manners and importu- 
nate by overmuch courtesie.” 
The people whose behaviour 
is based solely on the ritual of 
the moment, who observe the 
proper taboos and always know 
and do the right thing accord- 
ing to the local rules, are apt to 
be knocked off their social 
balance by an emergency de- 
manding some finer sense of 
human conduct. Louis XIV. 
once observed to a group of 
his courtiers that in his opinion 
M. Prior, in the suite of the 
English Ambassador, was the 
most polite man in Paris. It 





was impossible, of course, to 
contradict His Majesty, but 
it was equally impossible to 
hide the consternation of that 
polished circle at the thought 
of a nobody, a fellow who, if 
report spoke truth, had started 
life as a tapster at an inn, 
being even mentioned in such 
@ connection with Montmor- 
encys and De Rohans. The 
next time the King was about 
to enter his coach for Marly, 
he suddenly drew back and 
signed to a waiting Duke to 
precede him. The Duke, gasp- 
ing in confusion, protested that 
he could not enter before his 
monarch. A similar invitation 
to another noble lord produced 
the same result, and then 
Louis turned to Prior, who 
bowed and got in at once. 
As Dr Johnson remarked on 
another famous occasion, “ It 
was not for him to bandy 
civilities with his sovereign.”’ 
Conventional manners vary 
much more rapidly from time 
to time and place to place than 
their adherents are willing to 
recognise: a clean collar is 
conformity in Whitehall but 
insolence in Whitechapel. 
When I was a boy elderly 
gentlemen would address any 
lady as “‘Ma’am’”’; if I did 
that now, any lady except the 
Queen would think me un- 
civilised. A female relative 
of my own told me that she 
divided the guests of the sea- 
side hotel where she was stay- 
ing into those who lifted their 
little fingers when they drank 
tea, and those who did not. She 
would have been enraged at the 
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suggestion, but her standards 
were not a whit less arbitrary 
than those of the Belfast work- 
ing girl who said that her 
poy friend had lovely table 
manners: he never poured 
his tea into his saucer, he just 
fanned it with the brim of his 
cap. 

I do not dispute the utility 
of etiquette. Where things 
have to be done, an accepted 
routine for doing them saves 
confusion and awkwardness ; 
and indeed my own sense of 
values is so warped that I 
have much more conviction of 
sin over my lapses in this 
respect than over faults of 
graver import. I still grow 
red behind the ears when I 
remember how @ lady asked 
me, at the age of eight, if I 
would not like to escort her 
to her train—and the hearty 
sincerity with which I assured 
her that I would not. I have 
an equally painful memory of 
another lady whom I met at 
dinner more recently and tried 
to amuse with some piquant 
tales of a well-known Dublin 
character of my youth. Her 
sole contribution to the hilarity 
of the occasion was: ‘‘ Yes— 
people tell some very queer 
stories about my poor, dear 
uncle.” These may not seem 
very serious offences, but I 
can recall worse with more of 
the gentle tolerance we keep 
for our own peccadilloes. Nor 
is this kind of remorse confined 
to my own sex. An Irish 
girl told me that her whole 
twenty-two years of life were 
practically turned to dust and 
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ashes by an incident that hap- 
pened when she was barely 
able to walk. She was a 
stubby child, and once when 
she was out with her nurse, a 
passing stranger said to his 
companion in a whisper that 
was not intended to reach her 
ears, but did: ‘My God, 
what legs!” She made no 
retort, but the implied slander 
rankled in her mind for a fort- 
night, until her father had the 
honour of receiving the Bishop 
of the diocese, and she was 
brought down to the drawing- 
room to meet him. The instant 
she got her first glimpse of 
the episcopal gaiters she opened 
her mouth and... 

Well, you know what she 
said. But though we may 
hark back to such things with 
@ mental wince, we know that 
anyone can pick up sufficient 
knowledge of the Absolutely 
Not Done to avoid them, if he 
chooses to take the trouble; 
whereas the manners we really 
esteem come from & sym- 
pathetic understanding that 
cannot be acquired at will. 
Here the Southern Irishman’s 
instinct for sociability often 
leads him right; his anxiety 
to say the right thing is Nature’s 
compensation for his impish 
urge to do the wrong thing ; 
and he rarely forgets that 
tact, like a perfect murder or 
@ good conjuring trick, should 
never disclose its secret. While 
the football teams of two 
Government offices were wash- 
ing the blood off their scars 
after a friendly encounter, a 
junior clerk asked a rival 
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stranger how his side had 
managed to get the afternoon 
free for the match: had they 
put in a chit for a half-day’s 
leave, or dodged away in the 
hope that their absence would 
not be noticed. Now the man 
addressed was a very important 
person indeed, the Assistant 
Secretary of his department, 
and @ being only a millimetre 
lower than the angels in the 
hierarchy of the Civil Service ; 
but he happened also to be 
@ gentleman, and he had a 
shrewd notion of how most of 
the players had contrived to 
enjoy the game without en- 
croaching on their annual leave; 
so he said in a conspiratorial 
whisper, “ We just slipped off,” 
and the junior clerk was spared 
an embarrassing explanation. 
Belfast is not so celebrated 
for the Higher Elegancies, but 
it has its moments: I heard 
an example lately. A _ col- 


league of mine was standing 
in High Street, waiting for a 
bus and idly tapping the kerb 
with his umbrella, when a 
voice beside him remarked that 
the traffic was very heavy. 

“It is, indeed,’ agreed my 
friend. 

“Were you wishing to get 
across ? ’’ continued the voice. 

He admitted that he was; 
and the next moment he was 
surprised to find himself taken 
by the arm and piloted to the 
opposite pavement. He felt 
that he dare not hurt his Good 
Samaritan’s feelings by dis- 
closing that he could see per- 
fectly well; so he continued 
shuffling and tapping along the 
kerb until he turned the corner 
and was able to jump, un- 
observed, into a passing tram. 
I insist that the manners 
revealed did credit to both 
parties. ‘‘Could Bourbon or 
Nassau claim higher ? ”’ 


I. 


On the other hand—there 
always is another hand—if an 
Irishman wants to be offensive, 
mere rudeness toils after him 
in vain. Even though con- 
fronted with a masterpiece of 
stupidity, an English or Scot- 
tish official would hardly roar 
at the culprit: “ What work- 
house is responsible for neg- 
lecting your education?’ The 
Irishman who did has long 
joined his enemies in the Golden 
Whence, but to avoid reviving 
old sores, I shall call him 
Jones. He reached the age 


limit and retired without attain- 
ing the promotion to which, 
he was convinced, his seniority 
and merits entitled him; but 
after he left he occasionally 
returned to the office to ex- 
change @ sardonic word or two 
with a former crony. To them, 
thus engaged, there entered a 
third citizen, Smith, whom 
Jones superlatively loathed as 
the man who was given the 
position he should have occu- 
pied. He uttered a hearty 
greeting, to which Jones re- 
sponded with one of those 
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half-vocal grunts which may 
be taken as a formal acknow- 
ledgment of your existence. 
“ And what are you doing to 
fill up your time, my dear 
fellow, now that you’ve no 
official cares to worry you? ”’ 
Smith went on. 

“Writing my memoirs,” 
growled Jones. 


“Indeed? ... Most inter- 
esting task ...I really envy 
you. ... What do you intend 
to call them ? ” 


“ * Scoundrels I Have Met,’ ”’ 
snarled Jones, with a glare 
that left the implications ob- 
vious; and the meeting broke 
up in some confusion. 

Our Parliamentary orators 
affect an even more direct 
style. Professor Saintsbury 
quotes the case of the mother 
of a new member of the old 
Irish House of Commons who 
went to listen to her son’s 
maiden speech, and was grati- 
fied by hearing a leader of the 
opposition denounce the whole 
family, “‘from the toothless 
and painted hag now grinning 
through the grille of the gallery 
to the lily - livered poltroon 
shivering on the floor of the 
House.” It may be argued 
that this took place a century 
and a half ago and was only 
the common form of the time; 
but I have been dipping into 
the official reports of the meet- 
ings of Dail Eireann, and I 
have found little to make me 
believe that the traditions are 
not being preserved. “Lie” 
and “‘ damned liar”’ are appar- 
ently too frequent to attract 
the Speaker’s attention; and 
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the squeamishness that ham- 
pers crisp repartee in the 
Mother of Parliaments might 
find something objectionable 
in “ My opinion of the Deputy 
is that it would take a miracle 
of Divine Providence to raise 
him to the lowest depths of 
degradation,’’ which is in the 
direct line of descent from 
eighteenth century precedent ; 
nor does “‘ There’s a fool born 
every minute. The Deputy 
for must have been born 
twice and born twins,” lag far 
behind. Yet both these gems 
of rhetoric were created in the 
past twelve months. 

“A little in the style of the 
Colonial Secretary, don’t you 
think?” as Mr Balfour re- 
marked when someone reported 
a sledge-hammer retort. It 
may be that I share the general 
Irish admiration for “a good 
shot with a rotten egg,’ but I 
hold that certain types of 
arrogance and impertinence are 
best countered by a direct snub. 
“I see the Secretary for the 
Dominions shake his head,’ 
cried a youthful Socialist mem- 
ber a few years ago in the 
midst of one of his windy 
flights of invective. “‘ The Hon- 
ourable Member is flattering 
himself ; I was going to sleep,” 
said Mr Thomas; and though, 
no doubt, Mr Balfour would 
have hit on a more delicately 
ironical answer, it is possible 
that the point would not have 
penetrated until a week later, 
and meanwhile the agony would 
have continued. An insult’s 
prosperity, like a jest’s, often 
lies in the ears of him that 
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hears it. Why does the Paris 
cab-driver explode at a refer- 
ence to a camel while remain- 
ing unmoved at the more vitri- 
olic ‘‘ Mes compliments & made- 
moiselle votre mére ? ”’ 

While we may be too kind- 
hearted or refined to administer 
the coup-de-grdce ourselves, 
few of us have magnanimity 
enough to be sorry if some 
coarser-fibred churl takes the 
task off our hands. Amongst 
the things I am glad the other 
fellow has said, I reckon a few 
sentences I heard in a Turkish 
bath in Dublin. As a rule, a 
Turkish bath is a Tower of 
Silence. It reduces humanity 
to its lowest common denomi- 
nator ; it discounts alike the pre- 
tensions of wealth, genius and 
noble birth; and even a really 
outstanding personage, such as 
@ bookmaker or a publican, 
realises that he is giving the 
world assurance of too portly 
@ figure or a pair of corn-ribbed 
feet, and hastens to wrap him- 
self in his toga and concentrate 
dumbly on perspiration. This 
particular Turkish bath, how- 
ever, was haunted by one of 
the three foremost bores of the 
city, and eventually I fell into 
his clutches. More dull ideas 
occurred to him in a given 
space of time than to any other 
being I ever met; and he told 
me them all, until I could bear 
it no longer and stalked off, 
untimely, to the shampooer 
and the cold plunge, like Sydney 
Carton making his exit to the 
tumbrils. As I waited for my 
turn on the marble slab, I 
heard him attack a new victim. 





“You seem to have @ severe 
cough, sir,” he began. “‘ What 
do you attribute it to?” 

“Drink,” snapped his prey in 
a tone which suggested a desire 
for peace rather than conversa- 
tion; but the other persisted. 

“Well, I took a glass of 
whisky now and again when I 
was younger,” said he, “ but 
I saw I’d be better without it, 
and I cut it out. Yes, sir—cut 
it absolutely out. I just said 
to myself, ‘I'll never touch 
alcohol again in all my life,’ 
and I haven’t.”’ 

A muttered “ That was a big 
loss to the revenue” did not 
avail to stem the flow of 
words. ‘Never tasted an- 
other drop, I assure you. And 
the marvellous thing is, I have 
no craving for it; from that 
day to this I never feel the 
slightest degree of thirst.” 

“Then why the devil don’t 
you dry up?” demanded the 
victim; and his tormentor 
spent the remainder of his 
stay in the bath contemplating 
the statues in the Early Plaster 
Style that adorned the walls. 

Upon a compelling occasion 
it may be justifiable to go 
further still. One of the leading 
eyesores of pre-war Britain 
was a Medical Officer who 
habitually patrolled his district 
looking as if he were commun- 
ing with the Mighty Dead and 
they were having the difficult 
end of the conversation. His 
ideals of the respect due to his 
position and person were 80 
lofty that few of his assistants, 
coming fresh from the free- 
and-easy atmosphere of univer- 
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sity and hospital, could live 
up to them for more than three 
months; so that a procession 
of young physicians filed 
through his office and departed 
at quarterly intervals, to spread 
his reputation abroad in less 
trying regions like Patagonia 
or Alaska or the Gold Coast. 
The record for the course, 
however, was lowered to 
twenty-four hours by an Irish- 
man who has since risen to 
eminence in another part of 
the globe. On the day after 
his appointment he was sitting 
at his desk when His Serene 
Complacency came in and bade 
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him a perfunctory good-morn- 
ing. He returned the compli- 
ment, and was tartly asked 
why he did not stand up to 
address his superior. Obedient 
to the subtle hint, he uncoiled 
six feet of bone and muscle 
from his chair and remarked 
confidentially, ‘I’m afraid I’ll 
have to be leavin’ tonight, 
doctor. But I’ve a trifle of 
private means, and there’s a 
little whim of me own I’d like 
to gratify before I go.” And 
he smote the Medical Officer a 
woundy buffet on the nose, and 
lightly took his umbrella and 
gat him thence. 


Ii. 


Notwithstanding the effici- 
ency of the downright method, 
the “ little whim of me own ”’ is 
for the indirect form which 
leaves a link for the imagina- 
tion to supply. I think the 
late Mr ‘ Tim ’ Healy was more 
happily inspired when he said 
that Mr Dillon’s marriage had 
doubled the number of his 
admirers than when he de- 
scribed another rival politician 
as “two left legs and a bad 
smell.” But the ingenuity of 
man has done much to develop 
the technique of insult. The 
mere exclusion of a name from 
a list where the owner would 
naturally expect to see it—as if, 
for example, I were to enumerate 
the great Prime Ministers and 
leave out Mr Lloyd George— 
may be relied upon to cause 
much annoyance that the in- 
jured party cannot exhibit with- 


out an appearance of conceit. 
It needs a little care: the 
eligibility of the rejected candi- 
date must be at least open to 
doubt; for if I compiled a 
catalogue of famous cricketers 
and did not put in W. G. Grace 
or Jack Hobbs, I should only 
prove my own incompetence ; 
but properly handled the results 
are perfectly satisfactory. 
Indeed, so touchy are we 
poor mortals that I have known 
a simple omission to give dire 
offence when no harm was in- 
tended to anyone. In order 
to reduce the annual report of 
the local hospital to printable 
length, the sub-editor of an 
Irish newspaper ran his blue 
pencil through a couple of para- 
graphs without noticing that 
he was thereby bringing two 
quite remote statements into 
apparent relationship, thus— 
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“We have to record the 
deaths during the year of the 
following patrons of the 
Charity : Lady A——, Colonel 
B——, Mr C—— and Mrs 
I—. 

“For this happy outcome 
of the year’s working, the Com- 
mittee tender their thanks to 
the Matron, nurses, and visiting 
Medical Staff of the Hospital.” 

A friend of mine told me 
that outside a village church 
in County Antrim he saw two 
adjacent notices, the first bear- 
ing the announcement that 
Mr So-and-so from Belfast 
would preach at both services 
next Sunday, while the next 
carried the ‘ Wayside Pulpit’ 
with the glad tidings, “ Cheer 
up. It May Never Happen!”’ 

I trust that the reverend 
gentleman was not so upset by 
the innuendo as to deem it a 
malicious practical joke; as 
did the conductor of a Dublin 
tram when the daughter of a 
colleague of mine asked him 
what was the fare to Donny- 
brook. It did not seem a pro- 
vocative question, and she was 
rather taken aback when he 
glared at her as if she were one 
of the breed of vipers notorious 
for nourishing in bosoms, and 
intoned— 

“It’s three ha’pence from Baggot 
Street Bridge to Donnybrook. 
And it’s three ha’pence from Donny- 
brook to Baggot Street Bridge. 
ae it was three ha’pence yester- 

And ; is three ha’pence today. 
And it will be three ha’pence to- 
morrow. 

Whereupon he punched her 
ticket with the air of a man 





who had been wounded to the 
quick. And it was not until 
she reached home that she dis- 
covered that her twin sister 
and facsimile had been over 
the same route and asked the 
same question half an hour 
previously. 

If brevity be the soul of 
insult as of wit, good marks 
should be allotted to the trav- 
eller who emerged from the 
railway station of an Irish 
watering - place to be greeted 
with shouts of ‘‘ Cab, sorr!... 
Cab, sorr!... Cab!” from 
the owner of the dilapidated 
vehicle that plied for hire at 
the gates. “Is it?” he asked, 
and went his way on foot. 

Since I have complimented 
my countrymen on their habit 
of courtesy, I should also men- 
tion that Irishmen often veil 
an attack with an. excessive 
and ironical politeness. Two 
acquaintances of mine were 
accustomed to spend their 
Saturday afternoons in country 
rambles round Dublin, during 
which they regarded the cus- 
tomary Notices to Trespassers 
as friendly invitations to see 
what was behind them worth 
trespassing for. While thus 
exploring, they once lost their 
way in a plantation and blun- 
dered through a hedge, to find 
themselves unexpectedly on the 
tennis lawn of a country house, 
and the owner looking at them 
with more astonishment than 
pleasure. The elder intruder 
tried to carry off the situation 
with a bluff word or two about 
their having strayed a little 
out of their course, expressed 
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a perfunctory hope that they 
had not caused any damage, 
and inquired if the gentleman 
could tell them the shortest 
route to Rathfarnham. The 
gentleman waved the lame 
apology aside as superfluous, 
and told them they were quite 
close to their destination. “If 
you open that French window 
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opposite,” said he, “ you can 
step into my drawing-room. 
Take the door to the left, walk 
through the kitchen and the 
passage to the back door, and 
you'll see Rathfarnham straight 
ahead of you. ... And if 
anyone asks you what you are 
doing, just tell him to mind his 
own bloody business ! ” 


IV. 


It is recorded of the Duke 
of Wellington that on being 
invited to nominate a suitable 
officer to put in charge of the 
Burma expedition, he named 
Lord Combermere. “ But,” 
protested an attaché, “I 
thought I heard your Grace 
say that Lord Combermere was 
@ fool.”’ 

“So he is—and a damned 
fool—but he can take Ran- 
goon,” was the reply. 

It was not effusive, but I 
have often thought I would 
rather have that tribute from 
the Duke than many of the 
half-compliments I have re- 
ceived which left me doubtful 
whether I ought to be pleased 
or enraged. If, for example, a 
well-meaning Saxon tells me I 
am ‘very Irish’ I am not so 
flattered as he evidently ex- 
pects me to be; I feel like an 
Abbey Theatre dramatist in a 
circle of Oxford intelligentsia 
—being encouraged. It is ex- 
pected of me to be racy, vital, 
rollicking, wittily irrational, 
combative, idealistic and gay, 
whereas I am naturally dull, 
quiet, dyspeptic and sad. Our 


visitors and patrons should 
remember that in Ireland pessi- 
mism is closely akin to a 
virtue. The Irish cynic who 
sneers at all good works and 
noble efforts—and cynicism 
reaches its acme when clothed 
in @ Dublin accent—is good- 
humoured, tolerant, ready to 
help his neighbour, his friend 
or his enemy, with a gibe at 
his client and himself to dis- 
count his own benevolence. It 
is the idealist who wants to 
make Ireland free, holy and 
Gaelic that is prepared to put 
half the inhabitants to death 
in the process. If you want 
to please an Irishman tell 
him he is a cosmopolitan ; it 
will not be true, but he will 
not think any the worse of 
you on that account. The 
friction of life would be intoler- 
able if we did not lubricate the 
wheels with a little amiable 
insincerity. 

There has always been some- 
thing dubious about the un- 
solicited testimonials extracted 
by my musical prowess. John 
M‘Neill once asked me to try 
if a repaired trombone were 
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in working order, and I ran 
through the compass of the 
instrument and gave a spirited 
rendering of as much as I 
could recollect of the Pilgrims’ 
Chorus from ‘Tannhauser’ ; 
and when I had finished, an 
enthusiastic bystander broke 
out warmly, “If I could play 
as well as that, I’d learn to 
play.” 

Fate, in fact, has been un- 
kind to me in my personal 
contacts with music. It is not 
that I belong to the class of 
very estimable persons to whom 
it speaks in an unknown tongue 
and who are indifferent to it 
and wearied by it, or jealous 
of it and actively resent it. 
On the contrary, it has given 
me more happiness than any 
inanimate thing except books, 
and brought me comfort and 
almost peace in times of misery 
and misfortune. Its loveliness 
has, for me, an antiseptic 
quality. When I listen to the 
first act of the ‘ Magic Flute’ 
or Schubert’s trio in B flat, I 
am satisfied that to have left 
anything so beautiful for human 
hearts to melt over is enough 
justification for any man’s ex- 
istence: his life needs no fur- 
ther defence. But whenever 
I take a more active part in 
music than that of the listener, 
Providence steps in and warns 
me that my place is not on the 
platform but in the gallery. 

I escaped piano lessons when 
I was young on the plea that 
I was learning Greek—at least, 
persons were hired to teach me 
Greek—and that was sufficient 
for any schoolboy to stand, 


uncomplicated with five-finger 
exercises. I wish it had fallen 
out the other way; for my 
Greek, never offensively fluent, 
faded long ago to the state at 
which, as a friend of mine 
observes, when @ speaker at 
the College dinner gets up and 
talks about Thucydides, I know 
that Thucydides was a fellow 
who wrote Latin verse. And 
though this, and my confidence 
in my own mispronunciations 
of mythological names, give me 
an advantage over the un- 
lettered mob, I have not been 
able to trace any other practical 
benefit or spiritual uplift from 
the Attic salt that was rubbed 
into me at the end of a ferule. 
Whereas, had I got over the 
elementary drudgery of the 
piano at an age when it is only 
drudgery—one of the many 
incomprehensible tasks imposed 
on youth and endured when 
they cannot be evaded —I 
should have had a refuge and 
@ possession all my days. But 
I postponed the effort until it 
was not only a toil but a 
barrier, and I was too eager 
for the delights beyond it to 
lay patient siege to their de- 
fence. I had the run of John 
M‘Neill’s shop, and, after toy- 
ing with a number of wind 
instruments, I settled down for 
@ while to the oboe. 

It was not a wise choice, for 
the difficulties in breathing 
produced by its tiny reed at 
first caused headaches. A little 
later, John asked my brother 
how I was progressing, and he 
replied with fraternal caution 
that I practised a good deal. 
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“Does he still suffer from 
headaches ?’’ inquired John. 
“No,” said my brother. “J 
get the headaches!’’; and 
that, together with a growing 
conviction that I was not 
destined to be a serious rival 
to Mr Goossens, led me to 
take up the euphonium. The 
tone of the euphonium is so 
urbane, its legato so suave, its 
staccato so unobtrusive, that it 
seems incredible it should irri- 
tate anyone. Nevertheless it 
did. 1 soon noticed what Kai 
Lung calls ‘outbursts of no- 
enthusiasm’ on the part of my 
next-door neighbour. Once 
when I was in full blast I 
saw him come to his open 
window and slam it down with 
an emphasis that was tanta- 
mount to a criticism. 

Once again 1 was reading 
beneath the verandah on a still 
summer evening, and he was 
lecturing his son in words that 
were perfectly audible across the 
two strips of intervening garden. 
The lad had not been diligent at 
his studies, and in the parental 


**T’ve heard it gev’ out from 
the Holy Althar, ma’am,”’ said 
the lady who rules my sister- 
in-law’s kitchen. ‘‘ Ye can do 
yer washin’ on a Sunday, for 
cleanliness is next to godliness. 
But starchin’ and ironin’— 
No! For that’s pride.” 

By that sin fell Lucifer, and 
most Irishmen. But at worst 
it is a proud pride; it is not 
the uneasy inferiority complex 
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homily on the virtue of per- 
severance I was cast for the 
réle of Bruce with the spider. 
“Look at the poor idiot over 
there,” said he, and I could 
almost feel the impact of the 
indicating thumb jerked in my 
direction. ‘Some day he’ll 
learn to play that damned 
thing.” 

Alas, his optimism was not 
justified. I have always be- 
lieved that anything that is 
worth doing at all is worth 
doing badly, and my wanton 
fancies led me to flirt with 
other wind instruments; and 
then my teeth went, and the 
gramophone and radio came to 
reconcile me to my humble 
position in the audience. An 
Irish critic remarked of a Dub- 
lin performer that he played 
better than you would think, 
just from hearing him play. I 
never attained even that 
moderate level; there were 
no unplumbed depths in my 
interpretations of music; after 
the first few notes you knew 
the worst. 


that craves for the stranger’s 
praise. I am a citizen of 
Dublin and Belfast, and in my 
secret soul I condescend to 
London, Paris and New York. 
They may excel us in size, 
but not in quality ; in wealth, 
but not in charm. Have we 
not the finest shipyards, the 
biggest rope-works, the most 
famous brewery, the best 
police? ... 
Z 
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Particularly the police. We 
supply the world with police— 
in fact, I am vaguely surprised 
whenever I chance to meet 
policemen who are not Irish; 
I am conscious of something 
intrinsically wrong, like finding 
coins made of wood, or a ship’s 
engineer who does not come 
from Glasgow. Yet they do 
not bear export well. On the 
passage to New York, for 
instance, they acquire the alien 
thriftiness that enables a Broad- 
way cop to save fifty or sixty 
thousand dollars out of his 
salary in a couple of years, and 
build a@ summer residence for 
himself on Long Island. The 
shorter transit across the Irish 
Sea leaves more of the original 
bouquet on our vintage. In 
Liverpool there used to be a 
legend of the driver of a motor- 
lorry who was racing down one 
of the streets that lead to the 
docks, and swerved into a car 
left beside the kerb, thus reduc- 
ing it to its component parts. 
The constable on duty close 
by pulled out his notebook 
and began the usual inquiries— 

“ What’s yer name ? ” 

“* Pether Feeland.”’ 

“Where d’ye come from ? ” 

** Ballyghar.”’ 

“Are ye @ son of oul’ Tim 
Feeland of Ballyghar ? ”’ 

“TIT am that.” 

** Hould yer holt for a minnit, 
then, while I take the other 
fella’s name and address for 
backin’ into ye.” 

I find in this a far-off flavour 
of his Dublin confrére who 
pulled up one of our well- 
known medical men for trying 
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to ‘ cut the corner ’ behind him. 
“That was the hell of a lick 
ye came round there, docther,”’ 
he said genially as he peered 
into the coupé and recognised 
its occupant. The physician 
explained apologetically that 
he was so accustomed to being 
called out at hours when the 
streets were empty, that he had 
forgotten to notice the warning 
hand of the Law. 

“That’s all right, doctor,” 
said the constable. ‘‘ But the 
next time ye’re goin’ this way, 
bear it in mind to go round me, 
whether I’m here or not.” 

I yield to no man in my love 
and admiration for the London 
bobby ; most of all, perhaps, 
when he checks the torrent of 
Oxford Street to let a party of 
children across in safety—and 
one imp lurks behind in the 
shelter of a doorway to have 
all the honour, anon, to him- 
self. But when you ask him 
to direct you to Snook Street 
his brisk, efficient, ‘“‘ Fourth 
right, second left’? does not 
give me the same sensation of 
man-to-man recognition of 
human fallibility as I received 
from the officer in Belfast whom 
I heard instructing a visitor 
how to get to the Ulster Hall. 
For some reason the visitor 
did not like the suggested route, 
and wanted to know if he 
could not go by Royal Avenue. 
“Ye can, indeed,” agreed the 
man in blue. ‘“‘ And ye can 
go by the Albert Bridge and the 
Newtownards Road if ye like. 
But ye’ll be goin’ in exactly 
the wrong direction.” And I 
retain a fond memory of the 
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R.1.C. man whom I questioned, 


forty years ago, about the 
shortest way to Navan, and 
who produced an aggressively 
unfilled pipe to illustrate an 
angle in the road, and afford me 
a chance of proving myself a 
perfect gentleman. 

The best sample I can find 
in my stock of the Irish police- 
man’s manners and customs 
when on his native soil is an 
incident that happened to a 
colleague of mine. He was 
sent out by his Department to 
explain and defend the pro- 
visions of a new Statute—let 
us call it the Brighter Banana 
Act—to the inhabitants of the 
districts concerned. Naturally 
a number of banana dealers 
strongly objected to the 
measure; and Ireland being 
still notably Irish, the most 
vigorous objection came from 
those who already did what 
the Act compelled everyone to 
do, and saw their monopoly 
threatened. Equally naturally, 
the meetings he addressed 
turned into public riots, during 
which the more earnest parti- 
sans threw anything throwable 
at the speaker, while their 
assistants outside did as much 
damage to his car as they 
could in the time at their dis- 
posal, 

Nevertheless he persevered 
with his crusade, leaving at 
each remove a _ lengthening 
chain of slit tyres, broken 
lamps and stolen motor acces- 
sories, until at length he arrived 
in a pro-banana town, where, 
though the enemy continued 
hot on his tracks, he could 
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reasonably expect to find some 
supporters to parley with them 
at the gate. In this hope he 
went to the meeting, which was 
held on the second floor of the 
local court-house. 

His Chairman was already 
installed on his throne of office. 
“Ye’ll have a quiet hearin’ 
to-night,”’ said he significantly 
as he greeted my friend; and 
he showed just cause for the 
faith that was in him by 
drawing back the lapel of his 
long frieze coat to disclose a 
blackthorn suspended from a 
loop inside. The third chair 
on the platform supported a 
brawny figure in mufti, which 
introduced itself by a whisper 
behind the back of its hand: 
“T’m the sargint of police ”’ ; 
and the rest of the floor was 
occupied by a young news- 
paper reporter, complete with 
table, and an assorted crop of 
banana growers, amongst which 
my friend recognised the com- 
pact group of opponents that 
had pursued him throughout 
his campaign. 

The introductory speech 
passed off quietly enough, but 
my colleague was greeted with 
a tornado of cat-calls and 
whistles, and a body-line shower 
of potatoes hurled with a speed 
and control that Larwood might 
have envied. One caught the 
reporter squarely on the back 
of his head and sent him 
sprawling across his table. He 
rose, half dazed, to make a 
panic dash for escape at the 
nearest window, and was almost 
out before he realised that it 
balanced on a pivot like a 
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bedroom mirror, and there was 
nothing between him and the 
cobblestones of the yard be- 
neath except fifteen feet of 
cold night air; and then he 
clung desperately to the frame, 
seesawing to and fro, until 
my friend caught him by the 
heels and dragged him back to 
the lesser perils of the room. 
Meanwhile the aggressors, 
who had hitherto carried on 
their guerilla warfare in a 
friendly territory, found them- 
selves waging a losing battle 
in a foreign land. The loyal 
squadrons had flung themselves 
as one man at the invaders, 
and the Chairman, feeling, like 
Achilles, that he would have 
none but Hector, drove straight 
through the tangle of warriors 
to the spear-head of the attack, 
and brought his blackthorn 
down on the scalp of the oppos- 
ing general with a crack like a 
spar splintering in a heavy gale. 
Amid all the turmoil the 
sergeant alone remained “ like 
Teneriffe or Atlas unremoved,”’ 
watching the struggle in the 
arena with the impartial ap- 
preciation of a connoisseur. 
My friend hesitated at first to 
ask him to interfere in a scene 
so much to his own and the 
performers’ taste; but the 
sound of further terrific raps 
from the blackthorn convinced 
him that he would have a few 
murders indirectly on his con- 
science unless the revels ceased 
forthwith; and he urged the 
sergeant to use his influence 


with the combatants to get the 
dispute referred to Geneva, or 
at least postponed until there 
was an ambulance corps in 
attendance. 

“Me first jooty, sorr,” said 
the sergeant, “is principally 
to yerself. But Ill do me 
endeavours!’’ and he de- 
scended from the platform like 
a tank going into action over 
a trench on the Western Front. 

His gifts as a negotiator were 
soon evident. A distant door 
was opened or torn off its 
hinges, the interrupters were 
flung out singly or in clusters 
a8 came most convenient, and 
the Chairman returned to his 
post of authority. “I only 
cot him six larrups,’’ he wailed ; 
and then the thought of some 
salvage from the wreck gave 
him a little mournful satis- 
faction, for he added, “ But 
four of them were good wans !” 

My friend, in whose ears the 
echoes of the ‘good wans’ 
were still ringing, hastily agreed, 
and turning to the sergeant, 
who had rejoined their party, 
put an anxious question about 
the number of the casualties. 

“I caught an odd skelp or 
two meself,”’ he answered, turn- 
ing up the leg of his trousers to 
disclose a couple of bruises. 
My friend expressed his sorrow, 
but his murmurs of sympathy 
were brushed aside. “ Divil 
the matther!” said the ser- 
geant. “Him that hot them 
will have rayson to bear them 
in mind before the night’s out.”’ 
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VI. 


In real life it is only book- 
makers and actuaries who can 
depend on even reasonable 
probabilities to work out 
according to plan. Recently I 
was asked to inspect a list of 
securities in which a shrewd 
merchant had invested his sav- 
ings about the year 1909. There 
was not a wild-cat stock in the 
lot; and out of more than a 
dozen, three were still paying 
a shrunken dividend. 

On the opposite side I have 
heard of a man who developed 
general paralysis of the insane, 
and in the delusions of grandeur 
common to the early stages of 
that disease began to squander 
his money in frantic specula- 
tion. His relatives took the 
necessary steps to have him 
put into an asylum before he 
had run through all his small 
capital; but while the for- 
malities were in train, some 
of his mines found pay-ore, or 
his wells struck oil (I forget 
which), and his property be- 
came worth over fifty thousand 
pounds. It seemed anomalous 
that the family, whose efforts 
had nearly spoiled their own 
chances, should enjoy the 
benefit of his luck or foresight 
while the founder of the fortune 
was kept under lock and key. 
However, by that time he 
believed he was Emperor of 
Europe, and was quite satisfied 
with the position; so there 
were no complaints. 

_ High finance, about which I 
have accumulated a stock of 


ignorance rarely equalled, re- 
minds me of another curious 
illustration of the vanity of 
human wishes. Nobody but 
an expert could possibly under- 
stand the tangle of Grants, and 
Votes under Sub-head B, and 
Exchequer Payments in Aid 
upon which the Dublin Civil 
Service kept up its struggle 
for existence. But out of the 
fog of figures there emerged 
the fact that the payment of 
salaries to the clerks in a 
certain department, which shall 
be nameless, depended, in part, 
on the amount of fines paid at 
the Metropolitan Police Courts. 
One year, whether through 
exceptional virtue on the part 
of the citizens or exceptional 
leniency on the part of the 
magistrates, it became clear 
that the fines would not meet 
the demand ; and the brightest 
brains in the department were 
taxed to cope with the situation. 
At last some giant intellect 
hit on a promising scheme. 
Street betting had always pro- 
duced @ substantial part of 
the revenue on the basis of a 
five shilling fine for each offence. 
If the police made a vigorous 
raid on the ‘ bookies’ and the 
public prosecutor went out for 
blood in the court, the magis- 
trate might be induced to raise 
his tariff to ten shillings or 
even fifteen, with gratifying 
results. The more youthful 
optimists made no secret of 
hoping for a full pound. 

The friendly co-operation of 
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the police and the prosecutor 
was secured, and in due season 
all the ready- money book- 
makers in town appeared to 
discharge what they had come 
to regard as an inevitable tax 
on their profits. They had 
the usual fee ready and ex- 
pected the usual swift execu- 
tion of justice; but after 
their misdeeds had been proved 
by the usual evidence in the 
usual way, instead of the usual 
“ That’s case y’worship,” they 
were surprised to see the pro- 
secutor brace himself for a 
speech. 

He gave a brief narrative of 
the rise and progress of street 
betting, and drew a graphic 
picture of the homes it had 
ruined and the children it had 
driven to beg for bread in the 
streets. He commented on 
the failure of previous fines 


to secure reform, and he urged 
the necessity of increasing them 
to a point at which these human 
vampires would cease to find 
blood-sucking profitable. 

The magistrate listened with 
the utmost attention and was 
obviously moved by the 
pathetic image of the hungry 
children. He had long thought, 
he said, that the betting evil 
was one of the worst curses of 
the city and brought untold 
misery upon the poor. He had 
hoped that the penalties hither- 
to inflicted would awaken the 
guilty to a sense of their 
wickedness, but he agreed with 
the learned counsel that they 
had proved totally inadequate. 
He would, therefore, try a 
different form of punishment ; 
and he sentenced them all to 
@ week’s imprisonment without 
the option of a fine! 


Vil. 


No matter how proud a man 
may be of his birthplace he will 
dislike its stigmas. I have 
heard a Londoner boast that 
he was a genuine Cockney, 
“born within sound of Bow 
Bells, sir!’’ and then lament 
that his lads were picking up 
that beastly Cockney accent ; 
and an Irishman told me, “I 
knew you were a jackeen like 
meself the moment I heard you 
speak !”’ within ten minutes of 
threatening to ‘‘ take the back 
of his hand’”’ to his son for 
“ talkin’ like a low Dublin 
jackeen.”’ So long as I lived 
in Dublin I had no great 
admiration for the jackeen or 


his speech; but after a dozen 
years of absence I wanted to 
hear it again, and I went there 
for a short visit. 

In fits of depression, when 
I realise how absolutely the 
country is going to the dogs, 
dammit, I am apt to think that 
there are only three Tory par- 
ties left in the world—tourists, 
children and myself. Every- 
body else wants things im- 
proved and altered and brought 
up to date and done away 
with; we like them as they 
were. The tourist does not 
take a holiday cruise to Rome 
to see the Colosseum roofed in 
and flood-lit for dirt - track 
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racing. Children spin tops, fly 


kites, roll hoops, hack chest- 
nuts and play marbles at the 
seasons appointed by tradition 
for these pursuits, without even 
knowing their sequence; and 
they ‘count out’ for games 
with the same ‘‘ Eenie, Meenie, 
Minie, Moe” that their pre- 
decessors chanted back to the 
time of King Alfred. Nature 
has given them a protective 
instinct against adult inter- 
ference. ‘I’ve got out of the 
bath and dried myself!” 
shouted a small imp I know 
from the top of the stairs, 
where she had appeared un- 
expectedly with even less 
drapery than a revue star in 
a® cabaret scene. 

“Why didn’t you wait till I 
came ? ”’ demanded her mother. 

“ Because I knew you'd tell 
me not to,” she replied. 

It was to the children, then, 
that I looked to preserve the 
old words and idioms familiar 
to my ear ; but while the robust 
vigour of the youthful mind 
has enabled them to throw off 
scholastic Irish without a 
quiver, I am afraid they have 
been contaminated by the in- 
sidious wisecracks of the 
Talkies. I listened to them 
bidding one another have a 
heart, get busy, scram, be 
their age, forget it, make it 
snappy—and how! And if 
they heard Mr Bernard Shaw 
close his talk on the wireless 
with the soft Dublin equivalent 
for au revoir, “So long!” I 
believe they would have under- 
stood him better if he had faded 
out with, ‘Oke, Chief! Tl 
be seein’ ya.” Sez me. 
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I saw streets clean that were 
formerly dirty. I saw a broad 
viaduct where the Butt Bridge 
used to obstruct the traffic. I 
saw shop windows in the latest 
style that Pharaoh would have 
ordered for Memphis if his 
builders were acquainted with 
plate glass and chromium steel. 
I saw motor-buses whizzing, 
three abreast, along roads once 
sacred to the ponderous tram 
—each driver featuring himself 
a8 Ben Hur in the last reel of 
the film. Yet the pedestrians 
lounged across the highway as 
of yore, and managed miracu- 
lously to survive. If you ask 
me how, I can only own up to 
Peter Pan that I believe in 
fairies. 

Indeed, a special Providence 
has always looked after Dub- 
liners. The fuses in electric 
circuits were habitually re- 
placed with ginger-beer bottle 
wire—especially in public halls 
that would have been death- 
traps in case of fire; and there 
were no catastrophes. When 
the National Museum opened 
its new building in Kildare 
Street, some students from the 
adjoining School of Art dis- 
covered the valuable scientific 
fact that you could blow fuses, 
and plunge rows of rooms into 
darkness, and set peevish at- 
tendants falling over cases of 
exhibits, by inserting the points 
of an ordinary pair of com- 
passes simultaneously into the 
holes of the light plugs. Need- 
less to say, the experiment was 
immensely popular; but no- 
body was electrocuted. And in 
earlier days, when we derived 
our illumination from cheap 











oil lamps, it was not uncommon 
for one of them to explode or 
turn into a disconcerting pillar 
of flame without damaging any- 
body. I saw this happen on 
the upper floor of a house 
opposite my father’s. An un- 
known hero seized the volcano 
and hurled it through the open 
window; and as the blazing 
comet flashed past the head 
of a chance wayfarer to its 
ultimate glorious crash on the 
pavement, I added to my 
childish evening prayer an 
impromptu petition for a re- 
turn performance at an early 
date. 

Since the Shannon Scheme 
commenced to bubble power 
into the humblest homes, 
Dublin seems to have echoed 
the dying Goethe’s cry for 
‘more light’; but otherwise, 
externally, there was not much 
change. Among the remem- 
bered landmarks I was glad to 
observe the dignified female 
statue still in position on the 
dome of the Custom House. 
When I was a boy a facetious 
uncle informed me that it was 
the spirit of Dublin, Mrs John 
Jamieson, presiding over the 
vaults below. For all I know, 
it may, in fact, have been 
intended for the Lady Beresford 
of its time, or the contractor’s 
wife, or perchance one of those 
quaint abstractions favoured 
by architects of public build- 
ings, such a8 Commerce, Free- 
dom, Work, or Economy. But 
I swallowed the hoax in perfect 
good faith, and even after I dis- 
covered that my wicked uncle 
had been pulling my youthful 
and innocent leg, I could not 
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help thinking of the figure as 
personifying the true Spirit of 
Dublin: eager to welcome her 
guests; not rich, but happy 
in what she had; ever ready 
to sacrifice comfort for a gamble, 
peace for a joke and prosperity 
for spite; patient towards her 
own troublesome children and 
kind towards her neighbours ; 
not too efficient in her house- 
work or tidy in her dress, but 
facing sorrow and disaster with 
courage and a glint of fun 
twinkling in hereyes. ... But 
that was Dublin when gas-jets 
flickered in the lamps, when 
horse-trams jingled along the 
streets, when four-masted ves- 
sels spread their splendid white 
wings in the Bay, when—in- 
credible as it may seem—a Cork 
accent was uncommon on Lein- 
ster Lawn... 

Some of the less prosperous 
inhabitants appear to have 
retained their quiet little ways, 
if I may judge by what I 
gleaned from a former com- 
panion who, since last we met, 
had become head of his office, 
through lapse of time and the 
favour of Destiny. Like most 
other Irishmen he keeps a 
seedy hanger-on who ap- 
pointed himself a permanent 
pensioner to the extent of ten 
or twelve half-crowns per 
annum; and on the morning 
after his promotion this pro- 
tégé rounded him up at the 
corner where he waited for his 
usual bus. The glad news had 
evidently sped along the chan- 
nels of the underworld, for my 
friend’s hand was clasped in a 
fervent grip and he found him- 
self simpering under a deluge of 
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congratulations. No man, he 
learned, deserved advancement 
better; it was @ source of 
general pleasure to see his 
sterling worth at last recog- 
nised. And then the husky 
voice lowered itself to an in- 
sinuating murmur: “D’ye 
think ye could make it five 
shillings, this month ? ”’ 

For most of my visit I was 
haunted by a vague sense of 
loss without being able to 
identify its source; and when 
eventually I hit on the right 
clue, it was only through get- 
ting a queer sensation that, 
for the first time in my life, 
a stranger might possibly mis- 
take me for a comparatively 
well-dressed man. Normally, 
clothes are the last things to 
catch my attention. One of 
our office dandies was greatly 
upset at discovering the ends of 
his tie hanging loose, and still 
more by the dreadful thought 
that he had just come from the 
Judge, who must have been 
pained and shocked by such 
an indecent exhibition; and 
then he cheered himself up 
by recalling that he had been 
with me before he entered the 
Court, and if anything were 
then amiss, I could not have 
failed to point it out to him. 
But a colleague who knew me 
better damped this gleam of 
joy by telling him, with some 
truth, that I would not have 
noticed if he had nothing on 
at all. So it is not wonderful 
that I walked from Harcourt 
Street to Nelson’s Pillar through 
the fashion centre of Dublin 
before I perceived that its 
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brightest ornaments had van- 
ished. Where were the dash- 
ing young bloods who glorified 
Grafton Street with their fancy 
waistcoats and plaid gents’ 
trouserings, and felt the glow of 
a successful evangelist when 
they awakened another human 
soul to the necessity for sock 
suspenders ? Where were the 
Nuts of yester year? I could 
only surmise that they had 
found @ new promenade in 
some district unsought in my 
era. 

But what I missed most were 
the friendly faces I used to 
know, “ that never turned upon 
mine save with respect and 
tenderness.”” Without them, 
Dublin for me had lost its 
charm. At every turn I saw 
something to call up from the 
shadows @ ghost that had no 
terrors beyond the heartache 
for its reality. There was a 
full tide lapping against the 
stones of the Fairview embank- 
ment as the train bore me away, 
and the breeze from the sea 
brought a holiday tang of salt 
water into the carriage, stuffy 
with the stale tobacco smoke 
of a generation. Away to the 
north a heavy black cloud over- 
hung the horizon, but the sun 
shone brilliantly on the coast, 
throwing the spire of Clontarf 
church, and the houses along 
the shore, into lurid relief 
against the crépe sky—just as 
it did when my mother took 
me, an excited child, on a 
rapturous excursion, really and 
truly all the way to Howth. 
Was it fifty years ago, or the 
day before yesterday ? 

Z2 
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THE OLD CANTONMENT. 


BY AL KHANZIR. 


WE were on a motor tour 
through the midlands of 
India, L. and I, and, finding 
ourselves in its neighbourhood, 
we decided to visit the Old 
Cantonment. You see, it was 
there that I had joined as a 
second lieutenant a certain 
number of years before. In 
the interim the Old Canton- 
ment had been abandoned. 
Still, as I reminded L., it was 
indeed seldom that she got 
the chance of pilgrimage to a 
spot so hallowed by associa- 
tion : cradles of military genius 
are not on view every day. 
With that we had set out. 

Low rocky hills; parched 
red-brown plains ; stretches of 
leafless thorn intermingled with 
the dusty green of dak scrub ; 
disordered legions of palm-trees 
straggling in the bottoms ; here 
and there a cluster of mud 
cabins set in their little patchy 
fields where smears of smoke 
trailed low in the still coolth 
of afternoon: such was the 
landscape, mile on mile, as we 
saw it that winter’s day. Not 
much of a country to look at ; 
not much of a country to loot ; 
but, I remembered, a great 
country for sport, for all its 
harshness, and a grand train- 
ing ground for troops. There 
was room to move: find water 
and you had found game. At 
length the trees by the road- 
side grew thicker and taller ; 


wells, continuous cultivation, 
@ stone-flagged tank with its 
presiding temple, all told us 
that we were reaching the town 
of our quest. The Old Canton- 
ment, I recollected, had lain 
right - handed, beyond the 
farther edge of the Indian 
town. We took the required 
turning and so arrived. 

But had we _ arrived? 
Around us was waste, howling 
wilderness — spear - grass and 
cactus—empty save for one 
solitary figure: a small boy 
busy tending his flock of 
jet-black goats. Of all the 
well-remembered landmarks not 
one could I see. Wait now: 
that grey bastion just showing 
beyond the peepul grove—it 
must be the corner of the fort. 
There had been nothing showy 
about the fort as I remembered 
it: a geometrical affair of 
rampart, moat and _ gallery, 
small but solid. Vauban-esque, 
in fact. After all—even in 
the best circles—there had been 
little progress in design of 
permanent fortification from 
Vauban to Verdun . . . till the 
‘ pill-box’ came and we said 
good-bye to all that; perhaps 
forgetful that it had been her 
underground galleries which 
saved Verdun. So I mused 
—while that bastion conjured 
up its visions: visions of ‘ visit- 
ing rounds’ on an old pony 
through the blistering stillness 
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of hot-weather nights, or in the 
visible moist darkness of the 
rains when the frogs in the 
moat had out-croaked the 
frogs of Aristophanes—the fort 
should surely orient me. This 
derelict track before us must, 
then, -have been the Mall. 
But where were the trim houses, 
the flowering trees, the gardens 
with their surrounding walls ? 
Gone —all gone. And here 
where we were standing, here 
must have stood the club; no 
mean modern pot-house that, 
but a whited sepulchre of a 
place, vast as befitted a man- 
sion originally designed to sup- 
port the dignity of a resident 
in spacious pre-Mutiny days. 
We had been rather proud of 
that club of ours, I remem- 
bered ; despite the white ants 
—all- devouring — which had 
permeated its whole structure, 
and the scampering, squeaking 
horrors which had sported un- 
seen above the ceiling-cloths 
of its great dark rooms. It 
had been the centre of our social 
life. There, after our modest 
fashion, had we gloried and 
drunk deep: the lizard which 
now scuttled from before our 
feet seemed to mock such 
memories with th» flirt of its 
contemptuous tail 

Had the earth opened and 
swallowed the place? No, 
nothing so dramatic; forces 
slower but no less sure had 
been at work. Earth to earth : 
when you build with mud, it 
takes but a few seasons of 
neglect and monsoon rains to 
reduce your handiwork to its 
component elements once more. 
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The Old Cantonment, deserted 
a few years, had melted in the 
recurring rains of June; _ its 
trees, deprived of the water 
once brought to them along 
cunning channels from the wells, 
had withered in the preceding 
sun of May; wreckers from 
the neighbouring town had 
done the rest. Gone—all gone ; 
save for a few ignoble mounds 
already clothed with spikey 
grass. The fort alone—a poor 
mouldering skeleton—still stood 
guard. And Rip van Winkle 
after his long sleep was not 
more lost thanI. Itis a mistake 
to go back. Such was our 
sombre thought as we packed 
into the car once more, to head 
through the gathering dusk for 
the rest-house which, so we 
had learnt, still offered shelter 
to travellers misguided as they 
were rare. 

As & subject for sweet medi- 
tation commend me to a map. 
Before or after the event, it 
can be equally entertaining. 
You may be going to fight a 
battle perhaps; or to fish a 
new bit of water; or to hunt 
in a new country ; or to shoot 
in a district that you have 
never visited before—well, out 
comes your map and there is 
no end to food for thought. 
But, above all, after the event 
—then it is that your map 
really comes into its own. 
Where was that battery that 
shelled you at the river cross- 
ing? Where the pool in which 
that fish came short? Where 
the covert you found in? 
Where the corrie in which that 
stag was feeding when his 
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hinds got your wind? Your 
map tells you all; recalls a 
hundred forgotten incidents ; 
suggests as many new possi- 
bilities. 

With us that day there was 
@ map. It had been a map 
already well stricken in years 
when first it had come into my 
hands out of some forgotten 
drawer in Old Cantonment days. 
A previous owner long de- 
ceased had marked it with 
sundry hieroglyphics: search 
the margin and you found the 
notes to which these hiero- 
glyphics referred. The notes 
told a story at once laconic 
and stirring :— 


* April 3rd, 1862: 3 tigers.” 

“‘ May 2nd, 1863: the big tiger, 
10 ft. 5 ins.”—that was 
the worst of these old 
boys; they never meas- 
ured fair. 

“May 5th, 1863: 2 bears; W.’s 
accident ’’ — often had I 
wondered whether’ the 
bears had eaten W. 


And so on; there was much 
more in the same strain. Im- 
agine, then, what that map 
had meant to a boy brought 
up to run wild in the West 
Highlands; whose nursery 
literature had been St John, 
Forsyth and Samuel Baker ; 
and who had now found him- 
self turned loose in this new 
country with a rifle, a spear and 
a horse of sorts—and this map 
as his guide. The map had 
entered my service. Further 
hieroglyphics had been added 
—less significant, alas, than 
those of that great hunter who 


had gone before; for tigers 
had retreated in the interim, 
nor were they any longer fair 
game for all. Still, each 
new hieroglyphic had marked 
achievement of some sort. That 
night after dinner, in another 
incarnation, I spread out the 
map on the rest-house table 
and let it take up its tale once 
more. 

Storytellers—all worth their 
salt—are at pains to put their 
audience in the picture at the 
outset. My map began by 
presenting us with, as it were, 
a general cowp-d’ wil. It showed 
us the Old Cantonment set 
on an upland plain, broken 
and hillocky, and shut in on 
almost every side by distant 
and more considerable hills. 
To reach the Uplands’ rim 
from the Old Cantonment in 
their centre was about a ten- 
mile point every way; while 
beyond stood the Hills—in 
knots and blobs and disordered 
ranges — stretching out far 
beyond our ken. Passing from 
Uplands to Hills, one passed 
into a new world—new people, 
new beasts, new rules. 

We had been free of the 
Uplands—to go where we listed. 
The game of the Uplands was 
of the usual commonplace sorts. 
Still, there was variety in 
plenty—and in those days all 
was new. There were panthers, 
of course—there are panthers 
almost everywhere in India 
save in the intensely cultivated 
plains; pig and hyena—these 
two to be hunted with the 
spear ; black buck and gazelle ; 
and feathered game of every 
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degree, ranging from the great 
Indian bustard—big as a caper- 
cailzie and cunning as the 
Father of Lies—to the button 
quail, small as its name im- 
plies. In our Warrant of 
Precedence, panther and pig 
ranked first. 

Panther and pig... yes, 
there—ten miles or so to the 
westward—my eye fell on the 
name for which I searched. 
There—on the borders of a 
state which, in the bad old 
days, a Pindari riever had hewn 
out for himself and his de- 
scendants, these latter now 
respected ruling chiefs—there 
was Kadmalia: often had we 
camped there in the palm-trees 
by the river-bank, preparatory 
to an early morning start for 
pig-sticking next day. And 
there—after we had dined, and 
while the moon shone down 
through the palm-fronds and 
the horses munched their hay 
close by, while jackals sang 
their choruses and unknown 
creatures splashed and plou- 
tered in the black shadows 
of the stagnant pools — there 
would come the local Squire 
to pay his respects, and to 
drink neat brandy on a hot- 
weather night till the beads of 
sweat started from his shaven 
crown. But what was ‘ Three 
Star’ to him compared with 
that Homeric brew of his ?— 
liquid fire with which in return 
he had scarified our own un- 
worthy throats. He was a 
man and a brother, was the 
Squire. Then the talk would 
turn on affairs of the neigh- 
bourhood: the whereabouts of 
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the tiger who ranged the hills 
across the river; the tale of 
calves and goats and dogs eaten 
by local panthers ; the scarcity 
of pig owing to the drought. 
And once he told us of the 
adventure with a panther which 
had befallen two of his own 
villagers a short time before. 
It was in this wise. 

After dark one evening they, 
poor wights, had been squat- 
ting by the open fire on the 
floor of their hut. Behind 
them was the open door. And 
in the hut, near the door, was 
tethered their goat. Arrived 
a panther. He saw the goat, 
crept in unseen, seized it and 
backed out again like a flash. 
That last, at least, was his 
intention. Unfortunately, as 
he withdrew, his hindquarters 
struck the door—and closed it 
on the party. There they were 
—panther, goat and men—all 
shut up together in the window- 
less room. A nice predicament. 
What should A. have done? 
Frankly, I do not know. What 
A. did do was to snatch up a 
brand from the fire and to dot 
the panther one. over the head. 
That, obviously, was not the 
right answer. The panther 
reared up, seized A. by the 
wrist and mauled him badly. 
Then he gave B. a tap, and 
forthwith rocketed out through 
the crazy thatch of the 
roof. Oddly enough A., badly 
mauled, recovered; B., only 
scratched, died. No doubt, as 
so often happens after a pan- 
ther’s mauling, B. died of septi- 
cemia. A panther’s claws are 
80 poisonous that, even with 
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the best of antiseptics, recovery 
is never too sure. 

Dawn next day would see 
us setting out to beat for 
pig, with a crowd of local 
worthies found for us by the 
Squire. Pig were scarce always. 
Unfortunately, the flesh of wild 
pig was to the Squire what 
venison was to Isaac: savoury 
meat which his soul loved. 
So the Squire shot pig. Still, 
some few survived. And, in 
that broken country of thorn 
and ravines, they gave us the 
devil’s own hunts. Especially 
as we were pretty badly 
mounted: my own stud con- 
sisting of a herring - gutted 
country-bred mare, wild as a 
hawk, whom I fondly hoped 
to hold in a gag-snaffle, and 
did not; an old Arab stallion, 
once a grand pony but now 
with a distressing tendency to 
fall on his head; and a rather 
common waler gelding, the only 
one of the bunch the least 
likely to see the end of a hunt. 
And the rest of us were not 
much better off. 

One day I fell harder than 
usual; it was that infernal 
country-bred. So the rest of 
the day I spent back in camp 
with a pretty sore head, and 
thereby missed an unusual ex- 
citement. Later on in the 
day, D.—one of the other 
spears—was riding along in the 
innocence of his heart, when 
all at once from a bush to his 
front emerged a panther com- 
ing at him flat out. D. had 
just time to lower his spear 
when the panther arrived on 
its point. The spear went 





home and held the panther 
off. He rolled over, turned and 
was gone as suddenly as he had 
come. Then all was bustle 
and excitement. They searched 
high and low, but they never 
saw that panther again. And 
probably just as well. The 
first time the panther charged 
he was only demonstrating— 
to ‘see off ’ an intruder whom 
he found a bore. But once he 
had been speared, the next 
fellow whom he might meet 
was ‘for the ‘igh jump’ as 
the soldiers say. 

It is astonishing with what 
speed a demonstrating panther 
can charge, check and turn. 
On another pig-sticking day I 
had this fact brought home to 
me. All at once the beaters 
came cantering out of a thick 
strip of ‘tooth-brush’ grass. 
They had seen, they said, a 
panther lying in the grass. It 
was, we decided with some 
relief, no place to ‘ride’ him: 
the ‘ tooth-brush ’ was five or 
six feet high and growing in 
close-set tufts, as its name 
implies ; while the surrounding 
country was difficult. That 
day, a8 it happened, two of us 
—another spear and myselfi— 
had each brought out a gun 
and a few ball cartridges. Dis- 
mounting, we now got our 
guns and prepared to investi- 
gate on foot. One of the 
beaters knew exactly where 
the panther was lying. Him 
we co-opted, and all three of 
us crawled in—on hands and 
knees in order to extend our 
field of view—heading for the 
place. After a short crawl 
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through the clumps of ‘ tooth- 
prush’ the beater stopped. 
“mMhere he is,’ he whispered, 
pointing a cautious finger at 
a spot a dozen yards or so 
ahead. We looked and better 
looked, my friend and I: sun- 
light glancing on parched grass 
stems—nothing more could we 
see. We tried our hardest to 
convince ourselves that there 
before us we saw a living 
shape; we just could not. It 
began to look as if that pan- 
ther had been greatly exag- 
gerated. Still, we had to do 
something about it. ‘ You 
wait here and cover the spot,” 
said my friend at last. “Tl 
crawl a bit to the right and 
see how it looks from there.” 
Squatting, I covered, and off 
he crawled. Whereupon, with 
& vicious grunt, the sunlit grass- 
stems were galvanised to sudden 
life. I realised that here was 
the panther—and that he was 
charging. He had started, as 
I say, at about twelve yards’ 
rise; his charge brought him 
to within four yards of me. 
Then he turned and was gone 
—back into covert. I had 
been all ready for him, with 
finger on trigger. Yet I never 
got off a shot. That gives 
some idea of the speed at 
which he had moved; it was 
incredible. After that we burnt 
the strip of ‘ tooth-brush.’ The 
panther gave me an easy shot, 
and I killed him. 

The pig had local enemies 
other than panthers and the 
Squire. There were croco- 
diles in the pools of the 
stagnant river and in the iso- 
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lated tanks. Crocodiles, pan- 
thers, Squire—all loved pork. 
One day I decided to ‘ sit up’ 
for a panther who frequented 
the river-bank not far away. 
So, for bait, I arranged for a 
piglet to be caught from the 
village herd: a collection of 
gaunt vulgarians these, who 
wallowed and rooted and 
scavenged round the village, 
their hideous bodies in painful 
contrast with the muscled sym- 
metry of their wild brothers. 
Towards evening we pegged 
the piglet by the leg on the 
brink of a pool near the pan- 
ther’s usual path, while I 
ensconced myself in a thorn 
bush close by — and waited. 
‘Sitting up’ on the ground is 
always exciting. There is a 
bit of thorn or whatnot around 
one. But a sigh in the night 
by the back of one’s neck, 
well, it does make one’s hair 
rise—mine at least. That even- 
ing no panther came. Instead, 
drifting across the pool from 
the farther bank, gently as a 
lump of floating scum, came in 
the failing light two periscopic 
eyes. The piglet, all uncon- 
scious, stood a yard or so 
inland; a yard out to sea the 
eyes rode at anchor, watching 
and waiting. That was too 
much. I interrupted the 
seance—and piggy and I went 
home hand in hand. He was 
returned to the bosom of his 
family. 

Next day I stalked the pool 
by way of a steep overhanging 
bank. There, some twenty 
feet straight below me in the 
water, was my friend the croc. 
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Except for his eyes he floated 
submerged ; but for all that 
every scale of him was clearly 
to be seen in the still water. 
In fact, I had much that view 
of him which a questing aero- 
plane enjoys of the submarine 
beneath it. I aimed down at the 
wedge-shaped head and fired. 
There was one convulsive 
flurry. Then, rotating slowly, 
the body sank from view into 
the green depths below. The 
croc. was dead—and gone. 

Back at the village the 
Squire was full of suggestions. 
“ Young Bill,’ said he, “ he’s 
your man. He'll get that 
mugger out for you in a brace 
of shakes.” Back again we 
went with Bill. Arrived at 
the pool, Bill stripped down to 
the exiguous string round his 
loins ; then, without more ado, 
in he dived. Down went Bill 
into the green depths, presently 
to emerge gripping the dead 
croc. by the tail. Bill and croc., 
we dragged them both to land. 
I had known that the croc 
was dead; Bill had taken it 
on trust. Personally, I should 
have hated that dive of his. 
But then some of these folk 
spear crocs.—and eat ’em too. 
I suppose one can get used to 
anything. 

Such were the Uplands at 
our doors. There had been 
other days in plenty, whose 
memories now came crowding 
back: ‘wet’ days on the 
banks of lonely tanks where 
wisps of teal swooped like 
swallows, snipe sprang pro- 
testing from the reeds, and the 
sudden croak of sandgrouse 
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far overhead warned us that 
their hour for watering was at 
hand; ‘dry’ days in the 
scrub after grey partridges and 
florican and quail; stalking 
days—crawling, ever crawling 
under a burning sun, to close 
with antelope or bustard hull- 
down on the horizon. Such, 
I repeat, were the Uplands, 
of which we had been free. 
But beyond, on the Uplands’ 
rim, were these brown flat- 
topped Hills, forest-clad, mys- 
terious—what of them? It 
had been quite a while before 
I had entered the Hills. Mean- 
while I had had to go by local 
report and by what my map 
had shown me. In _ those 
Hills lived tiger and bear; 
and sambur, too, giant among 
stags. In them were great 
lakes, black with duck in their 
season. In them were hidden 
valleys, well watered and re- 
mote, where, early and late, 
painted partridges in their 
legions — unshot since’ the 
dawn of time—voiced from 
each brake of lemon-grass their 
loyalty to a forgotten cause: 
“ Prince Charles Edward!” 
“ Prince Charles Edward!” 
so goes their call; for the 
painted partridge is the Jaco- 
bite of birds. Often had I 
gazed on these Hills; as often 
ached to enter them. For we 
had not been free of the Hills. 
Why? That brings me to the 
second part of the story which 
my map had to tell. 

It showed us the Old Canton- 
ment as a tiny islet—a British 
islet — awash in a sea of 
‘native’ states. These said 
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states had been, in fact, the 


Cantonment’s raison d étre. 
About a century ago John 
Company—to the end never 
quite sure—had posted a de- 
tachment there to watch its 
allies in these parts: allies 
created for it by treaties dating 
mostly from the days of the 
Marquess of Hastings and his 
Pindari and Maratha Wars. 
The detachment had had its 
times of stress. Masterless men 
in plenty had been abroad in 
those early days. And, later, 
Dalhousie and his doctrine of 
‘Lapses’ had been a difficult 
pill for these allies of ours to 
swallow: in ’57 not every 
ruler had kept his head; the 
fort had been besieged ; women 
and children had been evacu- 
ated to a loyal state. But with 
the march of progress the need 
of a garrison was gone: Pin- 
dari rievers rieved no longer ; 
thugs had moved on to 
Chicago; the once doubtful 
allies were grown the buttress 
of our rule. Military thought 
now turned to external rather 
than internal dangers. Effi- 
ciency called for concentration : 
concentration, that bugbear of 
the simple soldier, which has 
cost him so many pleasant 
little spots wherein once his 
lines were cast—far from the 
prying eyes of the Great Cap- 
tains. The Old Cantonment 
had to go. 

In our day, however, its 
going was not yet. North, 
south, east and west of us 
had, been Indian state territory. 
Our lives had been necessarily 
coloured by this fact. Our 
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training, our sport, everything 
beyond the immediate Uplands 
at our doors, had involved the 
surrounding rulers. There had 
been several of these rulers. 
No doubt John Company in 
its excellent wisdom had 
selected as site for the Old 
Cantonment the point upon 
the map where their several 
empires met. Differing on 
most matters, on one all had 
been agreed: one and all they 
had preserved their tigers. And 
so had viewed askance those 
who would have entered the 
Hills. Hence the embargo. 
However, enter the Hills I did 
in due time; always—well, 
almost always—with official 
blessing. , 

Tigers apart, it was the 
pageantry of it all that was 
so attractive. Enter any one 
of these states, and at once you 
had put back the clock six 
hundred years. There you 
could watch feudalism, real 
and full-blooded, still at work 
before your eyes. The land: 
that was still the basis of society. 
In the words of the Doctrine 
of Estates learnt at school 
only a few months before, 
“* Z tenet terram illam de domino 
rege ’’—as in medieval England 
80 here, all the land was the 
prince’s. From him, directly 
or indirectly, all freehold ten- 
ants held their feoffs, giving in 
return service or its equivalent. 
There were the tenants in 
capite, the major barons, who 
held directly from their prince, 
owing him personal service. 
There were the lesser fry, ten- 
ants by subinfeudation, who 
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held in their turn from these 
greater lords. There were the 
villeins or serfs, tenants still 
merely by custom of the manor 
and yet to be fully fledged as 
‘ compleat copyholders.’ There 
were the merchants or banyas, 
parasites without right of seisin 
who lived by trade or usury. 
And finally, there was the 
Church—the Brahmans—in en- 
joyment of a Benefit of Clergy 
ample as that enjoyed by the 
medieval clerk in his most 
palmy days. Not one of the 
whole outfit was missing. It 
was @ society to rejoice the 
hearts of Maitland and the 
whole brotherhood of medi- 
evalists. 

Of all these states one in 
particular had taken pride of 
place: because it had com- 
passed us about on three sides ; 
because within its territories 
the hieroglyphics — my pre- 
decessor’s and my own—lay 
thick upon the map, thick as 
leaves in Vallombrosa; above 
all, because of the romance of 
its history. Hindu of the 
Hindus, this state had been 
an outpost against Islam 
throughout eight centuries of 
lost causes. Omit the hiero- 
glyphics and there was still 
something in all this to inspire 
even a second lieutenant. 

In the days of which I speak, 
the prince of this state was not 
only old, but old-fashioned too. 
He was the state: to him no 
other conception was possible. 
This king indeed could do no 
wrong. Not only was he feudal 
lord ; naturally and politically 
alike, his was that divine per- 


fection which departed from 
our kingship with the Tudors. 
To him was due worship in 
its literal and religious sense. 
Yet his ideals were simple. 
JT can sum them up in six words : 
the preservation of a warrior 
caste. I fear that, in this, his 
sympathies would have lain 
rather with Hitler than with 
Henderson. But then, you 
see, he came of a race of war- 
riors who had lived by the 
sword since the dawn of history. 
History taught him that, soon 
or late, ‘ the day ’ would surely 
come again ; he and his people 
would be ready for it. Such 
was his faith. 

In fulfilment of his ideals 
he preached and practised cer- 
tain principles: frugality of 
living and simplicity of dress, 
physical fitness and manly 
exercises. In these days of 
enforced peace, sport—the im- 
age of war—he made to take 
the place of war itself. He 
died not so long ago and near 
the age of eighty. Within a 
few months of his death he 
had himself ridden down and 
speared a bear: a feat which 
gives you some notion of the 
kind of form he expected of 
his Court. Lest his barons 
should grow soft, he kept them 
—often to their great distress 
—near his person and spritely 
as himself. Till the end, when 
he moved on royal progress 
through his state—trackless 
hills and scrub for the most 
part—he used daily to dis- 
mount and plough on foot 
through miles of forest till 
the next camp was reached ; 
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his courtiers faint but pur- 
suing. Such a man, in his 
way the most absolute of auto- 
crats to whom every primrose 
path might have lain open, 
such @® man—hard as nails 
to the end of his life—had in 
him something of the stuff 
that went to make the heroes. 
On our excursions into his 
state we had met nien of all 
degrees: many a village on 
the map now recalled its old 
acquaintance. Away to the 
north there—where that castle 
on the hill overhung the lake 
—there had lived our boyhood 
friend ‘ Henry,’ for so we had 
christened him. A major baron 
he, in build a Henry VIII., 
with the bold features and 
humorous eyes of a rather 
benign buccaneer. He had 
loved a joke. Much more rare, 
he had loved to laugh at him- 
self: all the more refreshing 
since the history of his family 
was nothing less than the 
history of Hindu India. Was 
he not of the clan of Prithi 
Raja, that greatest and last 
of the Hindu kings of Delhi, 
who lost his throne to the 
Moslem from the north about 
the time that Harold lost 
England at Senlac—the same 
Prithi Raj on whose legendary 
name the Hindu sepoys called 
when they broke from the 
allegiance in ’57, after a lapse 
of eight hundred years? And 
I have no doubt that Henry 
was in every way worthy of 
his illustrious forebear. Yet 
he had had a naive and Pepys- 
like delight in self-revelation. 
No story of his had been com- 
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plete which had not revealed 
in him some human weak- 
ness. 

Of his countless yarns there 
was one the map now brought 
back to me—the Saga of the 
Bad Tiger: a princely hunt- 
ing, needless to say, since 
tigers in the state were royal 
game. Let me try to repeat 
that yarn; it serves to epito- 
mise life within the state—the 
life of the Hills. But first let 
me say a few, a very few, 
explanatory words as to the 
method of tiger-shooting locally 
in vogue. 

Briefly, the system is as 
follows: buffaloes are tied 
up as baits in the jungle; 
the tiger kills, feeds and dosses 
down to sleep off his meal 
close by; the shikaris arrive 
and, by dint of tracking and 
ringing patches of cover, 
strive, in stag-hunting parlance, 
to ‘ harbour ’ their tiger; and 
finally a beat is organised to 
drive the harboured tiger up 
to a line of guns posted in 
trees. At its start the beat is 
in shape roughly a parallelo- 
gram. One end of _ the 
parallelogram is the line of 
guns; the other end is the 
line of beaters which is about 
to advance in serried ranks 
upon the guns; the two sides 
are two lines of stops, likewise 
perched in trees, whose business 
it is to prevent the tiger from 
breaking out of the beat. Need- 
less to say, all is arranged on 
tiptoe, as it were, lest the tiger 
should awake prematurely and 
stand not on the order of his 
going. So much for the general 
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picture : now for the tale of this 
particular tiger. 

Just as there are good 
children and bad children, so 
are there good tigers and bad. 
This must have been a bad 
tiger, very bad indeed. When 
he had killed a buffalo to drag 
its carcase off into the hill- 
jungle, would he allow the 
subsequent game to be played 
according to the approved 
rules? Never. As soon as 
the shikaris, walking delicately, 
came to harbour their tiger 
and to make their plans for 
his undoing, down he would 
storm from the hills at the first 
faint sound of their footsteps, 
to drive them with awful roar- 
ings helter-skelter back into 
the open for their lives. And 
would he be driven? No; 
always he would break out of 
the beat and through the stops. 
Woe betide the stop misguided 
enough to perch in any but the 
tallest of trees. That tiger 
disliked stops; often had he 
tried to claw them down. No 
luck so far; however, sooner 
or later, he consoled himself, 
luck was bound to change... . 

Such was the picture of the 
opening bouts drawn for us by 
Henry. He, of course, as a 
major baron, had been in per- 
sonal attendance. There had 
been a succession of hunts. In 
each the tiger, after doing all 
the hunting, had ended the 
business by breaking out of 
the beat in the most brusque 
fashion. Yes, assuredly a bad 
tiger. And that other old 
tiger, the prince, saluted a 
foeman worthy of his steel— 


or, more accurately, of his 
lead. He gave orders that 
none was to fire on this tiger 
other than his royal self: an 
order which spread some con- 
sternation in Court circles, for, 
at best, trees in this desert- 
land grow none too tall, and 
the tiger jumped like anything. 
After all, the right to use 
reasonable and necessary force 
in self-defence is pretty widely 
recognised, even by the common 
law. Still, none now questioned 
the order; to hear was to 
obey. Henceforth the prince 
perched with his battery fully 
charged—that at least was the 
big idea; while his courtiers 
and retainers —large, stout, 
anxious men for the most part 
—sat quaking in rather inade- 
quate trees with empty rifles. 
Do not imagine that this pain- 
ful situation arose from any 
lack of personal courage on the 
part of the prince himself. 
Many centuries ago his an- 
cestors had already forgotten 
how to be frightened; that 
failing had been long since 
bred out. No, we have here 
merely an attitude of mind: 
was the purpose of divine 
perfection to be thwarted by 
the weakness of mere common 
clay ? 

Imagine, then, the relief of 
all concerned—save always the 
prince himself— when one 
happy day all trace of that 
tiger was lost. Gone he was 
into the maze of hills, none 
could tell whither. Sleek, 
bearded men—draped in white 
ajkans like so many portly 
umpires — stood with folded 
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hands before their prince in 
audience, echoing his lamenta- 
tions; while inwardly they 
thanked every god in the Hindu 
pantheon for a merciful dis- 
pensation. 

But the luck did not hold. A 
day or two later—a stifling 
March morning as the sun 
sprang like a molten ball above 
the rim of the eastern hills— 
came Nemesis tocamp. Henry, 
leaving his tent to wash his 
teeth at the well, was the first to 
see him—a squat sturdy figure 
who ran panting. A Bhil of 
the forest this: of that old 
Dravidian stock which had 
once owned all the land, but 
which, like the Celts of Britain, 
was cast out to jungle and hill 
by later invaders. Negroid, 
naked save for loin and head- 
rag, leaf-pipe behind ear, bow 
in hand—such was the man 
whom Henry now saw. And 
he had a swift premonition of 
evil. 

“Why do yourun, brother? ”’ 
asked, he. 

“ His footprints—there in the 
Koki Nala!” gasped the Bhil. 
“He killed and drank today 
at dawn.” 

Who ? There was no 
need to ask. “Shut up, 
for heaven’s sake!” besought 
Henry. “ Here’s five rupees. 
Now go; you’ve seen nothing.” 

But it was too late: other 
eyes had recognised that run- 
ning figure as the bearer of 
tidings. “‘O Bhil!” came a 
voice from the prince’s tent. 
“Approach and tell me your 
khabbar.”” The cat was out 
of the bag with a vengeance. 
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Within an hour they were all 
on the move for the Koki 
Nala. 

That day the prince had 
thought out a new stratagem. 
This tiger would not face the 
guns. But he would face stops ; 
in fact, the nasty beast would 
surely go where stops hung 
thickest and lowest. Well then, 
why not dangle a stop right 
before his eyes, within easy 
jumping distance, but at the 
same time within easy range of 
the prince’s rifle? That would 
surely fetch him. Then the 
prince would get his shot; 
and all would be over bar the 
congratulations. It looked a 
cinch. So, in the absence of 
volunteers for the part, the 
prince had ordered a dummy. 
This dummy, most lifelike, he 
had rigged up on a low branch, 
temptingly exposed and about 
forty yards in front of the 
royal perch. And then the beat 
started. 

Our friend Henry found him- 
self that day the outside gun 
on his flank, perhaps a hundred 
yards out from the prince’s 
perch in the centre. Since his 
rifle was empty, he too was, 
in fact, nothing better than a 
stop; the stops proper on his 
flank beginning. beyond his 
perch and inclining outwards 
through the forest till they 
met the corresponding flank 
of the oncoming beaters. A 
crash of drums and firearms, 
faint in the distance, had just 
announced the opening of the 
beat, when Henry looked down 
from his perch. There, still 
at the foot of the next tree 
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and calmly puffing his pipe, 
squatted the nearest stop—the 
very Bhil who had that morning 
brought the (most redundant) 
khabbar of the vanished tiger. 

“Get up your tree, you 
fool!’ whispered Henry. 
“Don’t you know? It’s the 
bad tiger.” 

* All in good time,’’ replied 
the Bhil, glancing up casually. 
“Tigers! To me they’re noth- 
ing but cats.’’ And a scornful 
laugh laughed he. 

At this, on the very tail of 
his words, to the ears of both 
came that blend of sounds 
perhaps the most menacing in 
all wild nature: the ponderous 
beat of swift feet, the swishing 
and crackling of twigs burst 
by giant force, and the cough- 
ing, vibrating roars that herald 
a charging tiger; while till 
the last visibility was nil—that 
is what makes it so horrid. 
Monkey-like, the Bhil sprang ; 
but he sprang too late. The 
bad tiger had got his stop at 
last. 

To kill the Bhil was the work 
of a moment. Then the tiger 
passed on like a flame, our 
friend watching helpless with 
empty rifle. Right in the 
tiger’s path dangled the dummy 
stop. The tiger passed beneath 
it in disdain ; and passed, too, 
right beneath the tree in which 
the prince was waiting. But 
there came no shot. Why? 
All the world, straining its 
ears, asked itself the question. 
The answer was easy. The 
prince’s rifle, like those of his 
courtiers, was empty: he had 
omitted to load. At one time 
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or another in our lives we have 
most of us done the same, if 
only in a grouse-drive. And 
doubtless we can still recall 
our vexation. Here there was 
blood between prince and tiger. 
The prince’s grief was terrible 
to behold. 

So now it was boot and 
saddle and after him we go. 
And here I must digress for 
@ moment. To all who have 
hunted tigers elsewhere—say, 
in the water-logged swamps 
and twelve-foot grass and reed- 
brakes of the Terai; or else 
in the matted thickets that 
cling to the perpendicular slopes 
of the giant Himalaya; or, 
again, in the all but illimitable 
forest tracts of the south—this 
semi-desert country seems al- 
most too easy. Once one has 
harboured one’s tiger, the rest 
ought normally to follow. To 
return to this particular action 
as the map recalled it to us: it 
was fought out along a chain 
of smallish hog-backed hills 
covered with scrub, that rise 
from @ more or less open plain. 
The tiger, having escaped from 
the beat on one hill, neces- 
sarily took refuge on the next. 
And, as it happened, the next 
hill was here also the last of 
the chain. Unless he would 
face the plain, the tiger could 
no farther go. The prince 
‘appreciated the situation’ 
after the best Staff College 
models and made his plan. 
That day, owing to the hurried 
start, there were only two ele- 
phants out. The prince on 
one of these would place him- 
self beyond this, the ultimate 
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hill; while the beaters, sup- 
ported by the second elephant, 
drove the tiger towards him. 
Off went the prince, shouting 
to Henry to mount the second 
elephant and bring on the line. 

Henry was not feeling his 
best: the death of the Bhil 
before his very eyes had shaken 
him. Now it was growing 
towards evening. Evening, yes 
—that seemed the only hope ; 
if darkness would but fall and 
end it all! As he climbed that 
hill behind the now reluctant 
beaters, he begged the mahawat 
of his elephant to go slower and 
yet slower, praying the while 
that night might come before 
the coming of the tiger. Deaf 
to entreaties, the mahawat urged 
his elephant forward. 

They topped the rise, to 
reach the flattish summit of 
the hill. Then, ahead, the tiger 
roared: he was coming. A 
moment later they saw him. 
An angry tiger can be an 
astounding sight: his bristling 
hackles, every hair a-stare, can 
give the impression of pro- 
digious size—of a beast as 
large or larger than the Loch 
Ness Monster. On he came at 
a lumbering gallop. 

Henry’s elephant was a 
tusker : one who, in the words 
of Job, rejoiceth in his strength, 
mocking at fear, but is withal 
of uncertain temper. Now, 
smelling the battle afar off, he 
squealed his loud Ha, Ha! 
and straightway took charge, 
devouring space to hurl him- 
self upon the oncoming tiger. 
It was primordial strife such 
as the world has watched a 
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good few times since the first 
mammoth charged the first 
sabre-tooth on the Siberian 
steppes. Our modern version 
of the roads—a proper head-on 
crash and no nonsense—retains 
the danger but lacks sublimitiy. 
Here, however, the issue was 
not to be joined. When ten 
yards still separated them, both 
parties jammed on their brakes. 
The tiger crouched to spring. 
Over against him crouched the 
tusker, in that peculiar bowed 
attitude that the fighting ele- 
phant adopts in order to get his 
up-curved tusks wnder every 
possible attack. Thus posed the 
group, rigid in frozen rage, each 
weighing the swift mind. 

And what of Henry through 
all this? In the charge he had 
dropped, his spectacles—I for- 
get if I have mentioned that 
he was short-sighted. Now, 
thanks to the posture of his 
war-horse, he found himself 
within a few feet of the ground 
and gazing at a blurred vision 
which he knew to be a very 
angry tiger. He could not 
find his cartridges. Spectacles ! 
cartridges ! where in heaven’s 
name were they? For him 
those were tense moments. 
But, mark you, such is dis- 
cipline, so far Henry’s rifle 
had remained unloaded. 

At last cartridges slid home 
and breech snapped to. Those 
who have dealt with dangerous 
game will understand the blessed 
relief of that moment which 
brought a loaded rifle once 
more. Even now, in dire ex- 
tremity, one thought alone was 
uppermost in Henry’s mind— 
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to hold his fire; for only in 
the last resort, and perhaps 
not then, would he be absolved. 
No party to a pact of non- 
aggression could have exercised 
@ more divine forbearance. 
His spectacles recovered, Henry 
came to the ‘present’ and 
glared the tiger in the face. 
The crisis was soon over: it 
lasted, perhaps a minute in 
all. All at once the tiger 
turned aside and was gone; 
and darkness was at last upon 
them. Henry had played out 
time. 

Next day the tiger was again 
harboured. And again they 
beat. For comfort, trees, like 
horses, should be up to the 
weight of those who would 
bestride them. That day, how- 
ever, Henry’s tree was slender ; 
@ mere reed, in fact, shaken 
by @ most persistent wind. 
And his perch was a low one. 
He made it clear that, with 
only an empty rifle to comfort 
him, he had lacked the 
Kruschen feeling. Next to him 
in.the line of guns was the 
Court physician, who, of course, 
in this feudal realm ranked as 
nothing better than an apothe- 
cary—of no social account 
whatever. So his perch was 
even lower. And—would you 
believe it ?—this miserable man 
had loaded his rifle. But what 
can you expect of an apothe- 
cary? Of such stuff Colonel 
Martinet himself—patron saint 
of sergeant-majors—even he 
had made little. The punish- 
ment was to fit the crime. 

The tiger headed straight for 
the apothecary. The apothe- 


cary held his fire. The tiger 
saw him and sprang ; his claws 
were ripping the branch where- 
on the apothecary perched. 
Another moment and _ they 
would have ripped the apothe- 
cary. Then, and not till then, 
the hapless man, drawing a bead 
at six inches, shot the tiger 
through the head. A matter 
for congratulation, you think ? 
Not altogether. The sound 
of the shot echoed and died, 
and the world held its breath 
aghast. The storm burst. 
“Who fired that shot? ’’ The 
voice was the prince’s. At 
first there was no reply. Then 
someone answered, naming 
Henry. He denied the charge. 
At last, though all tried to 
shield him, guilt was brought 
home to the true culprit. 
Animula, vagula, blandula ; in 
other words, poor little apothe- 
cary! That was where he got 
off. Had he been a noble, 
well then, perhaps forfeiture of 
@ village or two...? But, 
as it was, sentence was sum- 
mary: dismissal from all 
appointments and banishment 
from the royal presence for ever, 
both to take effect forthwith. 
There and then he crept down 
from his tree and fied. A fort- 
night later he was dead; they 
say he died of a broken heart. 
Discipline and reverence; the 
prince knew how to inspire both, 
however arbitrarily he may 
have used that knowledge. 
He was a survival from a by- 
gone age; and you cannot 
judge survivals by existing 
codes. Moreover, in this matter 
of survivals, who are we that 
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we should throw the first stone ? 
We, too, had our museum pieces 
even in quite recent times; in 
support of which statement— 
since the talk is of apothecaries 
—let me commend you to the 
autobiography of Squire Osbal- 
distone, with special reference 
to the passage wherein he 
treats of the strange consulta- 
tion between her tame apothe- 
cary and the then Countess of 
Carlisle. However, the world 
has now been made safe for 
apothecaries ; there is danger 
ahead that, with new and 
arbitrary powers, they may 
make the world most unsafe for 
some of us. So ended the 
hunting of the bad tiger. 

And now I have told the 
stories both of Uplands and of 
Hills as my map recalled them. 
Remains one other and worthy 
aspect of Old Cantonment life— 
to wit, our winter marches to 
and from manceuvres and camps 
of exercise. Through changing 
country and in perfect weather 
these winter marches were pure 
delight. With the slow-moving 
transport of those days the 
major problem, of course, was 
how to avoid, after arrival in 
each successive camp, a weary 
wait for all the necessaries of 
life left far behind. To this 
end the routine was simple. 
Each night in camp, after we 
had dined and gone to bed, 
the big mess-tent would be 
struck and the mess packed up. 
There, beneath star - dusted 
skies, the bullock-carts would 
be loaded; the mess staff— 
shrouded in rugs and quilts 
and sucking their great hubble- 
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bubble pipes — would clamber 
aloft to repose themselves on 
top of the loads; and off 
through the night would 
drift the whole creaking, rat- 
tling cortége, headed for the 
next camp. Soon after dawn 
the cortége would come to 
anchor; the mess-tent would 
spring up ; our new home from 
home would be established. 

For our part, we were left 
reposing in our tents till dawn 
or near it. About that witch- 
ing hour, fortified by a due 
ration of tea and its accessories 
issued to our servants over- 
night, off we would go on 
our several ways. Orderly 
officers of the day, and they 
alone, must march with the 
troops. At the farther end 
they found the mess, the men’s 
dinners and the horses’ forage, 
all ready against their coming ; 
stables and camp routine occu- 
pied the day. As for the rest 
of us, each had his horse and 
all Asia before him ; ten hours 
of sunlight and a choice of 
gun, rifle or spear. A man 
who could ask for more must 
indeed have been hard to please. 
By evening we had reassembled 
in the new camp. A _ hot 
bath, a short drink, dinner and 
good companionship — these 
made fitting close to a sufficient 
day. 

Not a bad place the Old 
Cantonment; when one was 
young and there was still time 
in plenty for everything; be- 
fore, as yet, one had joined the 
ranks of the worldly wise who 
take thought for the morrow. 

I folded up the map. 
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OFFICIALDOM IN PROVENCE. 


BY THE HON. LADY FORTESCUR. 


Hor sleepy sunshine bathing 
the little square in front of the 
Mairie. A mongrel cur dozing 
upon the baked hot paving- 
stones, scratching himself at in- 
tervals, then gruntingandchang- 
ing his position. In the shade of 
the cathedral on the other side 
of the square a toothless old 
woman sits huddled together, 
mumbling and mouthing si- 
lently as she fingers her rosary. 
Only a handful of children, 
skipping about on hard little 
brown feet, chasing each other 
in and out of archways which 
look like drowsy gaping mouths, 
seem unaffected by the torrid 
heat. 

I was much affected by it. I 
hate heat, but stern necessity 
had brought me down to the 
Mairie on official business at 
this early hour of an August 
afternoon. We had received a 
mysterious paper informing us 
that we must be taxed upon 
two properties, whereas we pos- 
sessed but one. A notice had 
appeared in the local newspaper 
informing tax-payers that the 
Percepteur, who deals with these 
matters of finance, would be in 
his office at the Mairie on each 
successive day after a certain 
date to answer inquiries, re- 
dress wrongs, and so forth. 

I had descended our moun- 
tain to seek an audience with 
the Percepteur, leaving my hus- 
band to his siesta. The French 





of Monsieur was much too 
pure and good ever to be 
understood in Provence. Also 
his natural dignity was far too 
great to allow the aid and 
relief of violent gesticulation. 
Madame, with her knowledge 
of dancing and her flow of 
argot (slang), is always com- 
prehensible to the Provencaux, 
and therefore it is always she 
who conducts the business. 

Today I had come down to 
the Mairie armed with various 
papers and resigned to a long 
and eloquent conversation with 
the Percepteur. 

A gendarme was leaning 
against the door-post of the 
police station, which is just 
under the central arch of the 
Mairie. His tunic and shirt 
were unbuttoned, revealing 
a hairy chest, and he was 
smoking a Caporal cigarette 
and reading a newspaper. I 
recognised in him a friend 
who had once come to my 
rescue when I had cleverly 
shut myself out of my own 
car. I had carefully locked 
all the windows and one of 
the doors from the inside and 
then slammed the driver’s door, 
forgetting that the handle had 
been broken off in a slight 
collision with a wall. This 
gentleman, now in déshabillé, 
had been on point duty at 
the time, and, leaving the 
traffic to take care of itself, 
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had tried with every implement 
in his pocket to force that lock. 
It was pouring with rain at 
the time, yet we, and the crowd 
that inevitably assembles on 
these occasions, had managed 
to extract a vast amount of 
amusement from my predica- 
ment. 

Hearing footsteps, my gend- 
arme looked over his news-sheet, 
and when he saw me, his whole 
face split up into a grin. 
Then he dropped his newspaper 
and hastily began to fasten his 
tunic as he asked me if he 
could be of any service. Per- 
haps my car was again en 
panne (in trouble) he suggested 
slyly. I laughingly reassured 
him and inquired where was 
the office of Monsieur le Per- 
cepteur, and he told me that it 
was on the fifth floor. 

I groaned and threw up my 
eyes. He chuckled sympa- 
thetically, and acted a little 
pantomime to express his 
opinion that the day was too 
hot, and that he was thank- 
ful it was I and not he who 
needs must mount that great 
stone stairway to the fifth floor. 

I mounted it in a very 
leisurely manner, meeting and 
greeting more acquaintances 
among the gendarmerie upon 
every landing. At length I 
reached the fifth floor and 
there, upon the door of the 
Percepteur, marked with his 
name in huge painted capitals, 
I saw an oblong white notice 
with the word FERME 
scrawled upon it in drunken 
capitals. 

Closed! After all my trouble 
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in coming three broiling kilo- 
metres to consult the great 
man. I was certain that I 
had not misread that notice 
in the newspaper, but, to make 
quite sure, I descended those 
five flights of stairs to consult 
the news-sheet of my friend in 
the doorway. 

I was quite right. The 
Percepteur had invited all those 
who were in trouble to come to 
him for comfort and counsel 
between the hours of two and 
four o’clock each day of that 
particular week. My friend the 
gendarme could not account for 
the absence of the Percepteur, 
but he would inquire within. 
He vanished and presently re- 
turned with two comrades, the 
older and fatter of whom tapped 
his nose roguishly and whis- 
pered to me that he had seen 
Monsieur le Percepteur go up 
those stairs an hour ago—and 
he had not since descended 
them. 

When I looked blank, spoke 
of the notice FERME hung 
upon the door, he gave a roar 
of laughter, shook his head 
knowingly and said : 

“* Il faut insister, Madame !”’ 

Oh! so that was it. That 
old fox of a Percepteur had 
gone to earth up there, had 
he? Doubtless he was enjoy- 
ing a nice siesta instead of 
attending to his business. Very 
well, I would return and I 
certainly would ‘ insist.’ 

Insist I did. I walked up 
and down that corridor beating 
a tattoo upon every door in 
it at discreet intervals, with a 
final bombardment upon the 
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door marked PERCEPTEUR, 
for twenty minutes by the 
Mairie clock. 

Not a sound came from 
within (and I was listening 
now and again for a snore), 
but I had grown ‘ cussed’ as 
is my wont when I encounter 
obstacles. Knowing that that 
old man was somewhere behind 
those locked doors, I continued 
to tap, and was unshaken in 
my determination to go on 
tapping until one or other of 
those doors was opened. Or 
else I would sit on one of the 
benches that lined the corridor 
and wait until Monsieur le 
Percepteur grew hungry and 
emerged for his supper. 

With enough patience and 
the saving gift of humour one 
can generally obtain all that 
one desires in Provence. 

My persistence was rewarded 
at last, and suddenly there was 
a brisk turning of a key in a 
lock, the door of Monsieur le 
Percepteur shot open and in the 
doorway stood a charming old 
man in @ black velvet skull-cap 
smiling at me ingratiatingly 
with an air of innocent surprise. 

** Monsieur le Percepteur?”’ 
I asked. 

** Mais oui, Madame, Entrez- 
donc !’’ was the hearty reply, 
and he ushered me into his 
office. No word of reproof or 
annoyance crossed my lips, nor 
of regret, apology or explana- 
tion his, though I could not 
resist one expressive glance 
at the dent in a cushioned 
arm-chair, the empty coffee-cup 
on the floor beside it, and the 
newspaper (in which his own 
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welcoming notice appeared) 
that had evidently been thrown 
pettishly aside as Madame con- 
tinued to insist upon admit- 
tance. 

He caught my eye, raised an 
eyebrow and chuckled—that 
was all. We understood each 
other perfectly. 

Then we proceeded to busi- 
ness and cleared up the little 
misunderstanding. Our small 
garage had been taxed as an 
additional property and taxed 
higher than the house and 
garden put together. The Per- 
cepteur explained to me that in 
Provence a garage was con- 
sidered to be a luxury, whereas 
@ house was a necessity. So 
I paid for my two properties 
and departed. 

Later in the year I had yet 
another experience of the same 
type in the same building. I 
had taken down our forms for 
the renewal of our cartes 
@ identité—new duplicate photo- 
graphs, money and so on, and 
had been asked to return for 
the books at the end of the 
month before six o’clock in the 
evening. 

I obeyed my instructions to 
the letter, only to find that 
particular office closed. Again 
I inquired of the police, and was 
told that the officer in charge 
had gone to drink an apéritif 
with a friend, but would return 
before the official closing hour 
if I would have the goodness to 
wait. 

I explained that Monsieur 
was ill at home and that I 
could not leave him for long, 
whereupon three of my kind 
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policemen instantly invaded the 
deserted office and began a 
search for our cartes d’identité. 
Nowhere could they be found, 
until a burly sergeant suddenly 
guessed that they were in a 
locked drawer of a certain 
table. 

In a moment all three men 
were trying to pick that lock 
with every available instrument 
from a penknife to a poker, 
and eventually my fat sergeant 
proved successful with the aid 
of a kitchen fork borrowed 
from a neighbour in the square, 
and I was triumphantly handed 
our cartes @identité. 

When we first came to 
Provence I had asked one of 
the policemen of our town if 
the police had some Orphanage 
Fund to which we could sub- 
scribe, as in England we always 
supported that charity. I was 
joyfully enrolled as a member 
of the Amicale of the police, 
and, when given my card of 
membership, was informed that 
it would protect me from all 
annoyances from the police, 
and that in future it would be 
safe for me to leave my car 
in prohibited places; to drive 
down one-way streets in the 
wrong direction, and that if a 
strange gendarme should happen 
to reprove me or accost me, all 
that I need do was to produce 
my Amicale card and all would 
be well. In France no one is 
expected to await the reward 
of philanthropy in another and 
a better world. Nothing for 
nothing and something for 
something is expected immedi- 
ately. 
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There is a delightful system 
of village policemen in Pro- 
vence. Each hamlet in the 
mountains has its own pet 
policeman. He is called the 
Garde, wears a green uniform en- 
tirely different from that of the 
town police, and is the father 
of the village. If a peasant 
beats his wife, the Garde de- 
scends to make peace. If one 
forgets to renew @ dog or car 
licence, the Garde pays a little 
friendly visit. If the warning 
is not heeded perhaps a second 
will be given in a firmer tone, 
and then, if the repeated ad- 
monition is ignored, the Garde 
will report the matter to the 
police of the nearest town, who 
deal summarily with the offen- 
der. The Garde is really a 
peacemaker rather than a 
policeman. 

Our Garde is a darling. He 
is deliciously rotund and there 
are gaping voids between the 
buttons of his over-stretched 
tunic. He rolls round on his 
duties and his fat laugh can 
always be heard a kilometre 
ahead of him. He has little 
round black eyes that snap 
and twinkle and surely see 
everything, though on occasion 
they can be conveniently 
blind. He adores his job, the 
gossip it provides and the inti- 
mate knowledge of everyone’s 
affairs. 

At first I felt nervous when 
I saw him rolling up our drive, 
and racked my brains rapidly 
to remember something I had 
done that I ought not to have 
done—or vice versa. But I 
soon learned that, impelled by 








an insatiable curiosity, he was 
only having a sniff round, and 
that his visits always coincided 
with the arrival of a guest to 
the Domaine, or just after a 
camion (lorry) had disgorged 
its load at our house. Sat- 
isfied as to the rank and sex 
of the visitor and the duration 
of his or her visit, or having 
found out the contents of that 
camion, he would drink a glass 
of wine with the cook, pinch 
the ear of the saucy femme-de- 
chambre, compliment old Hil- 
aire, our gardener, upon his 
fruit and vegetables, and be 
given a fat peach or a pocketful 
of tomatoes by Madame, who 
is proud of her garden, salute 
her, and roll off elsewhere in 
quest of further news. 

Only once did I call upon 
his protection as a policeman. 
It was before our little Domaine 
was surrounded by a grillage 
and locked gates. A young 
maid of ours had gone outside 
the kitchen to empty some 
scraps into the chicken-pail, 
when the cook heard a shout, 
a scuffle, and a wild scream 
from Marie, who fled back 
into the kitchen white and 
shaking with terror saying 
that a man had jumped out 
at her from the shadows. 
Emilia, my cook, dashed into 
the Galerie where Monsieur was 
quietly reading aloud to me, as 
was his invariable and beauti- 
ful custom while I did needle- 
work; and she poured forth 
this startling news in a highly 
dramatic manner. She was 
convinced that it was a thief 
who had come to rob our house. 
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I assured her that a thief 
would have lain hidden until 
the household had retired for 
the night, and certainly would 
not have betrayed himself by 
jumping out at Marie and 
proclaiming his presence by a 
loud yell. However, I seized 
an electric torch and rushed 
out into the garden in pursuit 
of this mysterious man, and, 
though I caught no glimpse 
of him, I did hear the sound 
of feet scudding down the hill 
through the olive groves. 

Next morning I informed 
the Garde of the adventure, 
and he was of opinion that the 
intruder had merely lost him- 
self among the olive groves and, 
seeing a lighted house, had 
crept up to it. Then, being 
startled by the sudden appari- 
tion of Marie close to him, 
he had evidently yelled at her 
in self-preservation to scare 
her away while he escaped off 
private property. 

However, that night the 
Garde, bolstered up by the 
support of two unofficial com- 
rades, took up his station among 
the olive groves to lie hidden 
and watch the Domaine. See- 
ing nothing after an hour or 
two, and doubtless feeling cold, 
they all sought the hospitable 
shelter of our kitchen, where 
they caroused with our two 
delighted maidens until mid- 
night. 

Next morning the maidens 
overslept themselves, breakfast 
was very late and Monsieur 
much annoyed, also I had to 
order another bidon of vin 
ordinaire (the little wine of 
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the country) and another kilo 
of coffee for the kitchen. 

So ended our adventure. 
Personally I have always 
thought that the Garde was 
even more scared than Maric. 
But all the same, though he 
may lack courage he makes up 
for it in charm. 

I have another visit to the 
Mairie looming ahead of me. 
The main roads of Provence 
are marvellous, smooth as bil- 
liard tables, with a perfect 
camber, and all are triumphs 
of engineering. The by-roads 
are by-words. Our Domaine 
lies at the end of one of them. 
It begins well, branching off 
from the main road to Nice, 
and descending gallantly in 
wide, sweeping curves to the 
back gates of an important 
Chéteau—there is snobbery 
even in road-building. 

Beyond the Chateau our by- 
road, deteriorates into a mor- 
aine, and @ moraine, as 1 was 
taught at school, is the rocky 
bed of a defunct glacier. Our 
moraine winds round the moun- 
tain, along precipitous terraces, 
to the gates of Domaine de 
Fort Escu. We are the anti- 
climax at the end of Chemin 
de Malbose. 

Even so, our moraine is 
the property of the Mairie 
and we pay taxes for its up- 
keep. Upkeep is the right 
word, for at intervals the sup- 
porting wall of a terrace sub- 
sides and part of our road 
rolls down the mountain. Then, 
as the Mayor seems to have 
caught the somnolent habits 
of the Percepteur and others 
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who shelter beneath the roof 
of the Mairie, and nothing is 
done in the way of swift re- 
pair, the various peasants who 
live in the mountains below 
our road steal forth at night 
and filch the great grey boulders, 
with which the walls are made, 
and use them for their own 
purposes. Our giant brigand 
neighbour has built himself 
a really fine wall, at least 
three metres high, to shelter his 
vines from the Levant wind. 
Hilaire, who knows all the little 
ways of the peasants (having 
doubtless emulated them him- 
self many times in his life), 
now rushes forth the moment 
Madame reports the collapse 
of a wall and swiftly repairs 
the damage before the fallen 
boulders are bagged by some- 
one; feeling that it is fruitless 
to wait for the Mairie to send 
their own men to do their 
own work. He has an affec- 
tion for his Madame, English 
and therefore mad though 
she may be, and he is deter- 
mined that she and her car 
shall come to no harm. 

Perhaps the Mayor is a 
subtle man, knows this fact, 
and finds it cheaper to leave 
the work for Hilaire to per- 
form. Anyhow, his attitude is 
one of glorious indifference to 
complaints. 

Some months ago we were 
completely isolated from the 
world by the collapse of a 
huge wall which entirely 
blocked our road. Hilaire came 
to me in a state of wild agita- 
tion. He informed me that 
if L would give him the services 
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of one man for ten days, they 
would first clear the road and 
then rebuild the wall. I con- 
sented and he found a worker. 
“ Thomme,” as he called 
his man, was @ queer, silent 
individual, tall and thin, with 
the longest and baggiest cor- 
duroy trousers I ever saw, 
particularly in the region of 
the stern. Perhaps the 
trousers of road-menders are 
peculiarly constructed to allow 
ample and safe space for bend- 
ing. In repose, the trousers 
of ‘ L’homme’ were hitched so 
high that they formed a sort 
of combination suit; in action 
they were allowed to slide 
several degrees lower to give 
freedom of movement. Upon 
his bullet head he wore a black 
felt clerical ‘ wide-awake ’ hat, 
evidently given to him by some 
kind English chaplain in the 
misty past. Decorated on one 
side with a panache of three 
Italian cheroots with green and 
scarlet bands, and a lesser 
frill of Caporal cigarettes stuck 
into the ribbon which sur- 
rounded the crown, that clerical 
hat assumed a secular air and 
gave an extraordinary finish 
to the toilette of ‘ L’homme.’ 
Hilaire was as proud of this 
first workman he had ever 
had to work under him as 


though he had _ hatched 
‘ L’homme’ himself from some 
gigantic egg. When I at- 


tempted amiable conversation 
with ‘ L’homme’ and was met 
with silence and a blank stare, 
Hilaire whispered triumphantly 
to me that ‘LI’homme’ was 
deaf, as though deafness were 


a clever accomplishment instead 
of a misfortune. 

However, together they per- 
formed prodigies of valour and 
endurance—for the weather wag 
vile during the whole ten days 
—and they rebuilt that wall 
a@ metre thick and fifteen metres 
long. 

Nevertheless, the time has 
come when I must form a 
deputation of indignant neigh- 
bours (the chief difficulty will 
be to whip them up into a 
proper state of indignation) and 
call upon the Mayor in person 
with our joint complaint of 
Chemin de Malbose, and I 
have promised Hilaire that he 
shall bring up the rear of the 
procession carrying two ruined 
motor tyres, split and burst 
by the stones of our moraine, 
as proof positive that our com- 
plaint is not like our road, 
without foundations. 

But will the Mayor be at 
home upon the day appointed 
for the personal hearing of 
complaints? I trow not, for 
deputations can prove some- 
what exhausting. During the 
last I heard of, two belligerent 
neighbours, an old French- 
woman and an Italian pro- 
prietor, actually fell upon each 
other tooth and claw in the 
presence of the Mayor, and 
had to be torn apart by gen- 
darmes of the police, hurriedly 
summoned from the floor below 
to separate the combatants. I 
believe it was a question of a 
boundary. 

After this, the deputation 
was hustled outside the audience 
chamber, and a sergeant of 
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police ran off to procure bottled 
comfort for the Mayor from 
the nearest bar, which he drank 
behind locked doors. 

At the same time as the 
collapse of the big wall flank- 
ing Chemin de Malbose, the 
telephone went dumb. This 
happened after one of the tor- 
rential November rains, when 
tiny streams become torrents, 
overflow their banks and 
come cascading and crashing 
down the mountains, bursting 
through every aperture and 
crevice in road or wall, and 
the air is full of the sound of 
many waters. The final 
thunder-storm, when rivers of 
blue lightning rushed down 
the lightning-conductor of my 
tower, and hailstones as big 
as Yrobins’ eggs tore and 
smashed my flowers and vege- 
tables to ribbons and pulp 
while Hilaire hopped around 
in anguish under a gigantic 
umbrella, proved the death of 
the telephone, and we were cut 
off from all communication. 

Messages sent down by hand 
to the Postmaster producing 
no result for three desolate 
days, directly Hilaire and 
‘ L’homme’ had cleared the road, 
I drove my skidding car down 
to the post-office in the town, 
lodged my complaint and ex- 
plained our predicament. 

I was met with every kind 
of difficulty and objection. 
Everybody’s line was deranged 
at the same moment; our 
Domaine was so far away and 
the mechanics lost so much 
time getting to and from it, &c., 
&. I seized upon this last 
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excuse and offered to take a 
mechanic back with me then 
and there in my car and 
deliver him again to the post- 
office when his work was done. 
A doubtful silence ensued, 
broken by the arrival of an 
intelligent-looking young man 
in workman’s overalls with a 
bag of tools. I had noticed 
him lurking in the background 
during my interview with the 
superintendent, which he had 
evidently overheard, and the 
lure of the promised joy-ride in 
my car had evidently proved 
too much for him. So I kid- 
napped my mechanic and the 
line was put right forthwith. 

I have now an idea of at- 
tempting to kidnap the ancient 
Mayor, inviting him to déjewner 
at the Domaine, and then 
driving him down the rocky 
and, precipitous Chemin de Mal- 
bose at such a terrific speed 
that his bones shall rattle in 
his skin, just to emphasise the 
fact that our road really does 
need repair. 

The installation of the tele- 
phone when we first arrived was 
@ little comedy in itself. The 
chief engineer waited upon me 
with his henchmen carrying 
large coils of wire, and I showed 
him where I wanted the ap- 
paratus to be placed in the 
house. Then came the ques- 
tion of the outside wiring 
and how to attach the com- 
municating wires from the 
house to the main line without 
disfiguring the garden. 

After much discussion we de- 
cided to run them down through 
the olive grove to a public 
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post some metres below, but 
to do this the line must cross 
the terraces of a peasant neigh- 
bour who lived far away in the 
mountains. To await his per- 
mission to traverse his terraces 
would cause indefinite delay, 
and I wanted my telephone 
installed at once. Then sud- 
denly the chief engineer had 
an inspiration. He would make 
a déour by the road and 
reach the telephone post below 
without trespassing upon 
the peasant’s terraces. Then 
Hilaire should throw the coil 
of wire across those same 
terraces to him, and he would 
catch it and affix it to the 
post. In this manner not one 
trespassing footmark would be 
made upon the property of 
another. 

And so the thing was done, 
amid shouts of joyous laughter. 

I can see Hilaire now, 
bobbing up and down in his 
excitement and slapping his 
hands and thighs triumphantly 
as the coil of wire, well and 
truly thrown, whizzed through 
a clearing of the olive trees 
and was deftly caught by the 
engineer below—who promptly 
burst into victorious song. 
Afterwards, of course, I cele- 
brated the event with a glass 
of wine all round. 

We cherish that hidden joke 
between us to this day, and 
whenever I meet the chief 
engineer, dashing about in his 
disreputable but so useful car, 
his blue eyes and strong white 
teeth flash with reminiscent 
merriment in his sun-browned 
face. 


But the telephone is ag 
necessary curse in Provence. 
Something is always going 
wrong with it, generally upon 
Sundays and Feast Days. I 
begin to suspect that, ninety- 
nine times out of a hun- 
dred, its going suddenly 
dumb is simply caused by 
the young ladies of the post- 
office who, when they want a 
little peace, just take out the 
plugs and disconnect the wires 
until a complaint is sent down 
to the superintendent. How 
otherwise account for the 
connection being often  re- 
established, without a visit 
from a mechanic, directly the 
complaint has been received ? 

Ah well, perhaps if I had to 
live with that infernal machine 
clamped upon my head and 
listen to the peremptory de- 
mands or querulous complaints 
of subscribers all day, I should 
do likewise—or worse. 

In fact I think that all post- 
office work must be pure poison. 
It is intricate; it is madden- 
ing; and it is ill-paid. It is 
enough to sour the sweetest 
disposition, and the girls who 
work in post-offices are ac- 
customed to receive nothing but 
complaints. 

Realising from my own ex- 
perience that good work is 
generally taken for granted 
whilst the smallest peccadillo 
is blamed, I used always to 
send down a huge bouquet of 
flowers, or an out-size box of 
chocolates, to encourage the 
staff of workers in the Hamp- 
stead Post-office who served 
me so well in the days when I 
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ran @ dress-designing business 
to help my man finish his 
History of the British Army. 

The superintendent then in- 
formed me that it was the very 
first time her girls had ever 
received one word of thanks 
or encouragement—much less 
a gift—during the thirty years 
she had been in charge; and 
they all subscribed to send 
me a long telegram of thanks 
which she, herself, trans- 
mitted. 

I could well believe this 
plaint, because it was so very 
rare for one of my customers 
to ring up and ask that a mes- 
sage of thanks might be con- 
veyed to my workers for the 
creation of a successful gown. 
Those thoughtful ladies who 
did perform this gracious little 
act of courtesy were well re- 
warded, for ever after they 
had love sewn into their seams. 
And love is a great beautifier. 

So even when I sometimes 
long to strangle a careless 
telephone operator, I also feel 
an undercurrent of sympathy 
for her deep down in my 
heart. 

But there is one large, fat, 
relentless woman with a mouth 
like a spring-trap, who sits in 
a corner of the post-office, for 
whom I have no sympathy at 
all. Whether, under those rolls 
of fat, there beats a heart the 
size of a dried pea I have often 
wondered ; for she shows me 
no mercy when Fate compels 
me to ask her some simple 
question. 

At first I approached her 
diffidently and ingratiatingly, 
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asking her if she would have 
the goodness to tell me what I 
wished to know. She raised 
her chin half an inch from its 
bed of fat, gave me one wither- 
ing look through her pince-nez 
(why are pince-nez such terrify- 
ing things, almost as intimi- 
dating a8 a lorgnette?), then 
embedded it again, lowering 
her scornful eyes and silently 
continuing the work she was 
doing. 

Crushing. 

But I was anxious to collect 
an important registered packet 
which had arrived at the 
Domaine when I was out and 
had therefore been taken away 
again by the postman. He had 
left a message telling me that 
if I would go to Guwichet No. 1 
at the Grand Bureau des Postes, 
I should find my packet await- 
ing me. Well, I was inside the 
Grand Bureau des Postes and 
this implacable mass of fat was 
installed behind Guichet No. 1. 
I was obeying my instructions 
implicitly. 

I tried again, this time ad- 
dressing the amorphous mass 
politely but plaintively. 

Still no result. 

I was getting irritated, so 
once again, and in a higher and 
clearer tone, I repeated my 
inquiry, this time without the 
preliminary courtesies, as they 
appeared wasted upon her. 

Then like a corpulent cobra 
she reared her head and spat 
these words at me: ‘“ Ce n’est 
pas mon affaire.” It was not 
her business! Then perhaps 
the highest official in that 
post-office, the great Receveur 
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(Postmaster) himself would 
know whose business it was to 
answer polite questions with 
courtesy. I gently suggested 
this, turned on my heel, 
walked swiftly to the private 
door of the Receveur’s office, 
knocked, and was admitted. 

I had made the acquaintance 
of the Receveur before, when 
my man and I had visited him 
to announce our arrival and 
new address. He was @ very 
beautiful person, tall, with an 
elegant waist, a neat pointed 
beard and great melting eyes, 
which he used on me to best 
advantage. When we made 
our farewell, he had taken my 
extended hand tenderly in his, 
as though it were a piece of 
precious porcelain, and bowed 
over it until his corsets cracked. 
My husband appeared to be 
secretly amused, and, when we 
were alone together in the car, 
remarked to me with a chuckle : 
‘“* Damn it all, darling, I thought 
the fellow was going to kiss 
you.” So even he had noticed 
that I had had a success with 
the Receveur. 

The thought of that last 
interview strengthened my legs 
as I stalked across to the door 
of the great man. He answered 
my knock himself, and, when 
he recognised his visitor, bowed 
almost to the floor and swept 
me into his office with a mar- 
vellous all-embracing gesture. 

I explained my business, and 
told him of the icy reception 
I had received from the cobra 
coiled up in Gwuichet No. 1. 
In a moment he had flung 
open his door opening into the 


post-office, and, pointing with 
a shaking finger towards 
Guichet No. 1, asked me if it 
was “Ia Grasse au coin” 
(the fat one in the corner) who 
had been unkind to me. 

Then he rushed tumultu- 
ously into an inner office, 
extracted my little registered 
package and bowed me to the 
main entrance. I had a vision 
of the whole staff of the post- 
office: the little wizened man 
who takes parcels; the young 
man with the smouldering dark 
eyes and fierce eyebrows who 
deals with letters and stamps; 
the inky youth with his hair 
cut en brosse who sends tele- 
grams; the painted lady who 
takes in the savings; AND 
the cobra; all startled out of 
their usual torpor, with elon- 
gated necks, goggling eyes and 
loose open mouths, watching the 
scene. 

I made a triumphal and 
sensational exit—-WITH my 
parcel ; and doubtless a reproof 
was administered by the great 
Receveur himself to ‘La Grasse 
au coin.’ I hope it was. 

My dignity, however, had a 
natrow shave the other day. I 
was going away for a short time, 
and thought that I would call 
for my letters at the main post- 
office on my way to the station, 
as I was to leave the Domaine 
before the arrival of the post- 
man. 

The boy with the smoulder- 
ing eyes and fierce eyebrows 
informed me that unless I pro- 
duced my passport or carte 
@identité he could not give me 
my letters. I had neither with 
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me, and I knew that he was 
within the letter of the law. In 
vain I pleaded that I had lived 
in the place for two years and 
had been constantly in and 
out of the post-office. He 
denied all knowledge of me, the 
perfidious pup, and I saw the 
cobra concealing a malicious 
smile in her corner. Of course 
she was delighted that someone 
else should thwart me—and 
someone with officialdom be- 
hind him. 

Once more I decided to 
play my trump card—the Re- 
ceveur—and in a majestic voice 
I demanded to see him, and 
assured that boy that Monsieur 
le Receveur was an old friend 
of mine and would immediately 
identify and vouch for me. 
The pup had perforce to go in 
search of the great man, and 
I awaited his appearance with 
confident patience, feeling sure 
that I should get my letters 
immediately. 

Through the door of that 
inner office bustled a little, 
round, clean-shaven man with 
@ ridiculous béret perched upon 
the side of an otherwise bald 
head, and little bright eyes 
twinkling through large horn 
spectacles. Across his ample 
tumpkin was stretched an 
impressive gold cable of a 
watch-chain—the only thing 
impressive about him. The 
sulky boy swept a gesture 
towards the little man and 
ejaculated curtly : 

“Voila! Monsieur le Receveur.” 

THAT— Monsieur le Re- 
ceveur? I was staggered. I 
had never set eyes upon this 
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little round man before, nor 
he upon me. How could he 
identify a complete stranger ? 
Where, oh where was my hand- 
some champion? Was I to 
be humbled before that super- 
cilious cobra and lose my dig- 
nity before them all ? 

In a flash I decided to bluff. 
With a superb gesture of 
friendliness I stretched out my 
hand across the counter towards 
this strange eceveur and 
greeted him as an old friend. 
With my eyes I hypnotised 
him not to give me away. 
Thank heaven he responded, 
though for an agonising fraction 
of a second he paused. Then 
my hand was shaken, a nod 
was given to the sulky boy and 
I was handed my letters. The 
discomfited cobra coiled up 
again, and, with grateful thanks 
to Monsieur le Receveur, I 


departed swiftly. 

The French really are a 
chivalrous people. 

I saw this new Receveur 


again later. He sent me a tele- 
phone bill, on the back of 
which was printed, in an en- 
closed square to make it more 
conspicuous, a request that 
subscribers should deposit a 
lump sum of money for their 
telephone calls at the beginning 
of the year to save the render- 
ing of small monthly bills. I 
thought this a very good idea, 
and so I went down to the post- 
office, taking with me the sum 
of three hundred francs to 
deposit. 

No one there knew anything 
at all about this request. I 
inquired of one and all of the 
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staff, and was met with blank 
incredulity when I informed 
them that a special notice 
desiring subscribers to deposit 
a@ lump sum was printed on the 
back of every telephone bill 
that they sent out. I referred 
them to the printed form itself. 
It was handed from hand to 
hand. Everyone had a look, 
and each in turn muttered in a 
voice of astonishment: ‘ Oui. 
O’est vrai!” As if I should 
have troubled myself to go 
down there with my three 
hundred francs unless it had 
been suggested to me. 

Finally the Receveur was 
fetched, and he had never 
before remarked that notice. 
But he had to admit that it 
was there. 

When I produced my bundle 
of franc notes everyone in the 
office stopped work. There 
was @ stupefied silence, and I 
was the uncomfortable cyno- 
sure of all eyes. 

I asked if anything was 
wrong with those particular 
notes; or if, perhaps, I had 
not brought enough to deposit. 

Whereupon the Receveur be- 
gan to giggle and his syco- 
phantic staff to do likewise. 

I stood my ground, some- 
what bewildered, and eventu- 
ally one of them reverently 
picked up my notes, looked 
again at the funny animal who 
had deposited them, put them 
in a drawer and fumblingly 
wrote me a receipt. 

Much mystified I took my 
departure, but so curious was 
I to know why my deposit 
had been received so strangely 
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that on the way home [ 
stopped at the house of an old 
English resident and described 
the queer scene to him. 

He laughed immoderately, 
and when he could speak, 
suggested that the explanation 
must be that the whole staff 
was dumbfounded that anyone 
could possibly be willing to pay 
for something not yet had. 

In France they pay only for 
delivered goods and consider 
anyone who pays in advance 
to be quite mad. Evidently 
that printed request had been 
issued many years ago by the 
post-office authorities, and, as 
no one had ever responded to it, 
they had forgotten all about it. 

Last summer I had yet 
another unusual experience 
of officialdom in Provence. 
Emilia, my little cook, came 
up to my tower where I was 
describing some of my ad- 
ventures in Provence for 
‘Maga,’ and informed me that 
Monsieur V Inspecteur @ Hygiene 
awaited me below. When I in- 
quired of her his business I got, 
of course, his family history. He 
was apparently wn brave homme, 
he adored his wife, who was 
handsome, big and fat, and 
would make ten of him. They 
had no children, but they had 
a big Alsatian dog, the property 
of the wife, which protected 
their car when Monsieur l’In- 
specteur was on his rounds. 
Doubtless if Madame peered 
out of the window overlooking 
the drive she would see the 
car—a Renauli—and perhaps 
even the head—or tail—of the 
dog sticking out of the window, 
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for the car was small and the 
dog was big. 

Emilia skipped over to the 
window and craned out. No, 
no sign of any portion of the 
dog, but very certainly it was 
there. Again I patiently asked 
the man’s business and was 
informed that he lived three 
doors away from Emilia’s 
brother-in-law, in a little flat 
with but three rooms but quite 
perfectly kept. His wife had 
made the lace curtains herself, 
and Emilia was sure that Mon- 
sieur V Inspecteur had painted 
and distempered the walls, be- 
cause he had been seen that 
same day with green finger- 
nails and a dab of paint on his 
nose. Evidently he had been 
suddenly called away on official 
business in the midst of his 
painting, and Emilia supposed 
that they had no turpentine in 
the house. They kept a very 
good table, because Emilia had 
herself seen the wife buying a 
fat Bresse chicken and a goodly 
quantity of vegetables in the 
market on Tuesday. Though 
to look at Monsieur l’ Inspecteur 
today, one would never believe 
that he fed well, he looked sad 
and nervous... . 

Here I rose to my feet and 
announced my intention of 
descending from my tower to 
investigate the reason for this 
official visit, since nothing but 
domestic details could be got 
out of Emilia. 

It was a question of the 
canalisation of a drain that 
carries off the water from my 
kitchen sink—a tiresome affair 
which involved a great deal of 
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clambering about the olive 
groves in the heat, and much 
discussion. Eventually the In- 
spector arrived at an agree- 
ment, and I asked him if he 
would like a drink before going 
on his way. He declined it, 
but suddenly paused dramati- 
cally in my rose-garden and 
pleaded for just one rose to 
put beside the portrait of his 
wife. Then, to my intense 
consternation, he began vio- 
lently to weep. Through his 
sobs he told me that his beloved 
wife had died suddenly after 
an operation only ten days 
before. From his pocket he 
produced her photograph and 
a lock of her hair. He told me 
that she had been the best 
wife in the world, had always 
given him the choicest morsels 
from every dish, and that when 
they were cold in bed +t night 
she would give him all the 
eiderdown. Such devotion! 
Such care! Such fidelity! 
What a companion! His voice 
was lost in sobs. 

I patted his poor shaking 
shoulder; I picked him the 
loveliest roses in my garden ; 
I gave him a basket of 
peaches; I spent a whole 
hour trying to console him a 
little. I had actually got him 
dry and quiet when at last we 
reached his waiting car. But 
all my hard work was under- 
mined immediately when a 
large Alsatian dog, curled up 
on the back seat of the car, 
sat up and pawed a welcome to 
his master. 

Her dog!—and the sobs 
broke out afresh. 








The poor little man drove 
off embowered in roses, tears 
streaming down his face, with 
the great Alsatian dog, reared 
up on its hind-legs, towering 
behind him, its paws on his 
shoulders, as though ready to 
direct his confused driving. 

Her dog... . 

I walked slowly back to the 
house. There was no time to 
dress for dinner—I was very 
late as it was—so I walked 
straight into Monsieur’s great 
Galerie where he was awaiting 
me with impatience. 

“AT LAST,” he ejaculated 
irritably. ‘Why will these tire- 
some people always come to see 
you just before meals? Well, 
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what did that interminable 
little talker come about ? ” 

“Drains,” I replied in a 
muffled voice. 

I was standing over my man’s 
chair, and suddenly he screwed 
in his eye-glass and looked 
sharply up at me. 

* What is it, sweetheart ? ” 
he asked gently. 

And then I poured forth an 
incoherent story of drains, 
handsome wives, locks of hair, 
eiderdowns, choice morsels, cars, 
roses, tears, operations, Alsa- 
tian dogs—and death. The 
pathetic jumble that, after all, 
makes up life. 

Somehow he _ understood. 
He always did. 

WINIFRED FORTESOUE. 
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MORE GOOD GOING. 


In our search for good going 
and grass all the way, we 
seemed to have worked out 
the possibilities of the South of 
England. The New Forest was 
not good going for us. We 
wanted bare turf under our 
feet, not tarmac roads and 
forest-ways. Similarly Dart- 
moor and Exmoor were ruled 
out. The Downs of Berks and 
Wilts, the South Downs and 
the south coast from Swanage 
to Beer we knew too well. The 
Isle of Wight? No—too small 
in area, too sophisticated in 
character, the happy dumping- 
ground for the paper-bag, the 
orange-peel and the broken 
bottle of too many August 
trippers. Not that we would 
seek good going there in August 
—but the litter of August might 
scarcely have been assimilated 
even by the following spring, 
the season of our pilgrimage. 

But we were driven to the 
Isle of Wight after all—first by 
@ little dalliance with Sheet 142 
of the one inch to one mile 
Ordnance Survey Map. On 
the cover of this a young man 
is depicted, in faultless ready- 
to-wear sports get-up, studying 
this very sheet with one eye, 
and with the other the land- 
scape, consisting of a railway 
bridge, several trees, a church 
spire and some hills. A pipe 
is between his teeth and his 
bicycle stands by. We did 
not like him, but opened the 
map to make further inquiry 
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into what he was studying. 
The Island lay before us. 
Viewed mapwise, that is from 
south to north, it presented 
the appearance of a kite, over- 
broad and lacking in height, 
as if someone had used a kite 
as @ shooting-stick, had sat on 
its top and distorted it. There 
was nothing very inspiring in 
this. But the Island had very 
good ends—a nice sharp west- 
ern end very properly called 
the Needles, and a nice sharpish 
eastern end called the Fore- 
land. Between the two, from 
very tip to very tip, ran the 
Island backbone, as evidenced 
by long straightish contours, 
with occasional gaps, and the 
span between each gap marked 
with a named Down. This 
looked better. The dividers 
were sent at once on a walking 
tour. They traversed the 
backbone from Foreland to 
Needles in one minute, 
and reported the distance to 
be about twenty-five miles. 
“Nothing to us,” said the 
dividers, “‘ because, though we 
take notice of and follow the 
curves of a crest-line, we are 
constitutionally unable to dive 
into valleys and up out of 
them. You must add them to 
the distance I record. I have 
noticed that you have some- 
times omitted to do this, and 
have found your march con- 
siderably longer than you had 
led your companions to expect. 
Then, too, in my journey over 
2a2 











the Island I have kept entirely 
to the crests; altiora peto, in 
fact (I’ve forgotten the past 
tense), whereas you must leave 
the crests to find food and 
lodging for the night. This, 
too, will add considerably to 
your distances.”” We said, 
“Oh, shut up!” and the 
dividers did so and retired to 
their drawer. 

The Isle of Wight stock now 
began to rise. Thirty-five miles 
(as we should walk it) of good 
grass down is not to be sneezed 
at. Then further study of the 
map showed distinct traces of 
more downiness from the Needles 
eastward, seventeen miles and 
more, over Ventnor and to 
Shanklin. Also behind and 
north of these two places, 
there was breadth as well as 
length. Enough. The Isle of 
Wight it should be. “ What 
about the sophistication, the 
last summer’s litter and 80 
forth?” piped the dividers. 
We resolved to chance this. 
The abundant winter rains and 
those persons with brooms, 
barrows and that leisured air, 
whom our ratepayers provide 
so generously to keep England 
over-tidy and trim, would also 
have done something. We meet 
@ member of these leisured 
classes occasionally, who, as 
he removes a cigarette from 
his lower lip or from behind his 
ear, sits on his barrow, assures 
me (for our lane is full of paper 
and sweetmeat wrappers) that 
“‘T’ll be down your way, Major, 
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soon’s ever I’ve a-tidied up 
this ‘ere. Takes me all my 
time, it do, to keep up with my 
work—not to my satisfaction, 
if you follers me. It’s like 
a-chasin’ of your ’at down the 
road, so to say. You'd never 
believe.” No, I never can. 
And I pass on, leaving him 
seated on his barrow, con- 
tinuing the chase at thirty-five 
shillings a week. 

We decided on the Isle 
of Wight, not for a walking 
tour, but for a sort of stroll 
round and about this Garden of 
England. 

Precept 1.—This precept may 
have already appeared in the 
pages of ‘ Maga,’ but as it is 
rather a golden one, I repeat 
it. If proceeding on a solitary 
stroll, write to nobody, commit 
yourself nowhere, be free to be 
wafted along on fancy’s breezes, 
and when the breeze leaves you, 
halt there for the night. This 
precept may also apply to two 
persons. But if there be three 
in the party, then it is well to 
know @ few key places on or 
near your route where billets 
are procurable. This is best 
done beforehand by writing 
a polite little letter, with 
addressed post-card enclosed, to 
the rector, the postmaster, or to 
the inn (if the map shows that 
there is one), asking for the 
addresses of any that will take 
in travellers. This ensures you 
@ port under your lee, but 
does not commit you to going 
there. 
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The second half of May is, 
in the South of England, as 
good @ time as any for a down- 
land walk. There is a reason- 
able assurance of tolerable 
weather. The country is at 
its greenest and best, and if 
you do strike a cloudless period, 
it won’t yet be too hot on those 
wide, shadeless and waterless 
stretches of downland. These 
are at their best in moderate 
weather, in spring and autumn. 
They can be bleak in winter and 
tropical during midsummer. 

But it so happened that we 
were unable to start till early in 
June, and we fair copped it in 
@ summer memorable for heat. 

Our party of three were 
billed to rendezvous at Ports- 
mouth harbour station, missed 
each other there, failed again 
to meet at Ryde pierhead, and 
again at Brading station—our 
detraining place—and only ef- 
fected a meeting in the ancient 
town of Brading itself. 

Never have I seen so empty 
a@ Portsmouth harbour or dock- 
yard. The Victory, whose masts 
and spars were visible over 
the roofs, was the only visible 
representation of  Britain’s 
quondam Might, and the Vic- 
tory, for all the great traditions 
She embodies, will not ensure 
us our bread and butter in 
time of war. Gone were the 
crowd of grey shapes and 
fluttering ensigns and fighting 
tops and funnels, and all the 
bustle and sounds proper to a 
once three-power navy. Not 


@ ship lay at Spithead. The 
floating bridge and the penny 
launch went on their ways 
across the sunlit waters, with 
no backchat from incoming or 
outgoing vessels of war, whose 
course they were impeding. 
Gone long since were those 
other reminders of a naval 
past —the old three-deckers, 
St Vincent and Duke of Welling- 
ton, gone to make room in a— 
then—overcrowded, harbour. 
Over against the harbour 
station is the great yacht yard 
—its slips far from congested ; 
but one tall and much over- 
masted Crack lay off the 
yard. “Tis a bad time for 
the yacht yards,’’ says the mate 
of the cross-Solent paddle boat, 
as she passes out of the harbour 
and begins to make a welcome 
breeze in that hot June sun. 
Pop-guns from one of the 
Southsea forts are saluting a 
Royal birthday. It is mid-day. 
“That’s the mid-day gun,” 
says the young man to his 
young lady. “They always 
fires them at twelve o'clock 
reg’lar, to the minnit—like now 
—see?’? “They don’t seem 
very ak’rate, keepin’ on and 
on like that,” says the young 
lady. ‘“‘ Ah,” says the swain, 
“but that’s ‘ow they do it. 
Always ’ave, since Nelson. 
See? That’s his anchor on the 
beach there—wot he _ useter 
anchor his boat wiv at Trafalgar 
and sech.” ‘‘ Oh, Alf, you do 
know things!” Alf assumes 
the air of its being nothing 











when you know ’em. Our 
boat glides close past the South- 
sea beaches and we look into 
the backs of a crowd standing 
along the sea-board edge of the 
common, watching a birthday 
march-past. We even catch a 
glimpse between heads of the 
sweating marchers, swinging 
their right arms immoderately, 
almost as unnaturally as a 
while ago they kept the red 
stripe on their trousers rigidly 
imprisoned between thumb and 
forefinger. 

Then away we go, past the 
Spit Buoy, over an absolutely 
vacant Solent, and land on a 
sun-smitten Ryde pier with its 
familiar old smell of hot tar, 
and the sound of little waves 
washing eerily about in the 
twilight down amongst the 
weed-grown timbers beneath 
your feet. My party was not 
to be found on this desert of 
planks, nor in several refresh- 
ment rooms. So on again in a 
leisurely train and out of it at 
Brading. And here we effect 
@ juncture. Brading stands 
high and dry now, @ com- 
paratively remote and inland 
place. It used to be a little 
seaport, serving one of the 
only two towns in the Island. 
Probably the Roman whose 
vila is near Brading came 
here with his family right up 
to the town by sea for the 
summer holidays. I think only 
for the summer holidays, be- 
cause the villa shows no trace 
of the Roman central-heating 
arrangements. People, elderly 
people, who are called old by 
others, but not by themselves, 
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can remember the days when 
coasters (topsail schooners and 
their kind) still came up to the 
town on the tide and lay at 
the quays and gave an air of 
the world and of business to 
this quiet place. Then a dam 
was run across the harbour 
near its mouth and the sea 
kept out; and the land it 
flooded twice in twenty-four 
hours is now grazing land. But 
Brading still has its bull-ring— 
which shows that it was a town 
when Ryde, Cowes, Ventnor 
and nearly all the rest, were 
only villages. It makes the 
most of its bull-ring, and claims 
that old Roman’s summer resi- 
dence as its own. 

But we hastened to leave 
those sweltering lowlands for 
the breezier Brading Down. 
There was a little air up there, 
but not much, and Ashey 
Down over which we passed 
was positively swooning and 
all of a tremble in the afternoon 
heat. The Island is a great 
place for the crowning of its 
bare summits with obelisks, set 
up in memory of local worthies. 
And here on Ashey top is one 
of them. But the labour of 
diverging from our path was 
too great in that heat, and we 
held on our way over the 
shimmering turf, its green not 
yet burnt out of it, and so 
cannot record the worthy to 
whose memory those granite 
blocks were raised. 

The best of footing it along 
the raised backbone of a not 
too large island is that you 
can see all round it. There 
on the right the Solent and the 
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mainland beyond. Behind us 
the red sails of the little racing 
craft that harbour at Bem- 
bridge. On our left the wide 
stretch of Sandown Bay. 
Ahead of us the long un- 
dulating grassy down, and be- 
yond it, seen over fields and 
woods, more downs jumbled 
up in the golden haze. And 
what scenes of war and 
pageantry may have been 
viewed from where we now 
stood! out beyond Sandown 
Bay—very far out—perhaps the 
draggled tip of the Armada’s 
left wing ; later the smoke and 
gun-fire of English and Dutch 
ships off Dunnose, six miles 
from here ; Anson’s little half- 
manned squadron of six ships 
rolling in St Helen’s roads out 
beyond Bembridge, waiting its 
Chelsea Invalids and _ gaol- 
delivery—waiting to tide it 
down Channel, round the world 
and back again—one ship only. 
Later the mutinous but loyal 
fleet lying at Spithead, cheering 
its old admiral, addressing a 
panic-stricken government on 
level terms, maintaining its 
own discipline with noose at 
yard-arm and cat on deck. 
Then miles of ships-of- war 
often assembled for a sover- 
eign’s reviewing, and again 
miles of them all across the 
Solent, the Navy’s last tribute 
to Victoria, the smoke of the 
saluting guns all pink in the 
February sunshine. Lastly, the 
silent thrusting forth of 
Britain’s spear-point—that con- 
temptible little army—but with 
how tough and lengthy a shaft 
to follow ! 
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Close your eyes now for one 
more scene—or rather open 
them and look on to Sandown 
Bay, its waters not bluer now 
nor with less of presage upon 
them than on a very early 
spring day nearly sixty years 
ago. A gallant ship homeward- 
bound is crossing the bay. She 
is under a cloud of white 
canvas, within twelve miles of 
her final port after an ocean 
cruise of many months—H.M.S8. 
Eurydice, a training ship carry- 
ing hundreds of lads, many 
of them in sight of their 
homes. The weather is fine. 
Her rows of ports are all open. 
Suddenly a fierce squall hides 
her. It blows over as quickly 
as it has blown up. But the 
ship has gone. She had heeled 
to the squall, and the sea had 
rushed in through those open 
ports. She foundered in a 
matter of minutes. I did not 
witness this ; but a few months 
later I watched the raising 
and the bringing of her into 
shallower water. The sight of 
the long procession of coffins 
coming over her side, as she 
lay partly exposed at low water, 
and being placed in tenders, 
made an impression on a 
childish mind that has lasted 
through the years. 

These reflections are not part 
of a walking tour, but I submit 
they are the very soul and 
essence of a loafing progress, 
where time is slave, not master, 
and where dry warm turf, 
shady spots, the cool breezy 
tops of gates, plus the heat of 
the day, turn one into a 
ruminant. 











Precept 2.—This should really 
be Precept 1. For your first 
day out you may book your 
billets beforehand. You will 
be tied to them, so make your 
first a short stroll. You may 
not have got your land legs, 
especially the booted part of 
them; the small cargo you carry 
on your back won’t be any too 
light this first day out, and 
there may be various small 
adjustments better made by 
an early arrival than a late 
one. 

We shaped an _ obliquely 
downward course for New- 
church, visible two miles away 
and below us. We reached a 
stile, and thereon sat till a 
shepherd far down the slope 
and his sheep close to us 
had settled matters. Shepherd 
wanted sheep brought to him. 
His dog was trying to do this. 
But the slope was fierce and so 
was the heat. To circumvent 
and round up the sheep, the 
dog had to do @ widish turning 
movement and all up a@ sun- 
smitten hillside. Thrice he 
failed to make his movement 
wide enough, and cutting into 
the middle of the flock, brought 
the nearer sheep to hand, but 
left the farther ones. He was 
nearly beat, but making a 
wider cast at last, he gathered 
in the whole flock. The shep- 
herd now gave us line clear, 
and we continued. During the 
manceuvres of the dog, we had 
seen @ second dog, at heel 
but constantly breaking away 
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and trying to join in the opera- 
tion. As constantly he was 
called to heel again. We could 
see that he moved in a strange 
and lurching manner. As we 
neared them, this dog came up 
to welcome us, evidently a 
young one (old sheep-dogs have 
no time for greetings). But he 
had only three legs, poor thing. 
Nearer approach, however, dis- 
closed a fourth, a near fore, 
strapped up to his chest. The 
shepherd explained : “‘ He’s too 
fierce with the sheep, but he’s 
larning.”” He seemed quite 
happy. 

Off the down, through a 
copse, over another stile and 
into a lane—a dusty lane. Dust 
and honeysuckle, of which there 
was abundance on either hand, 
are not a bad blend; much, 
much better than honeysuckle 
and tarmac. And the cool 
of the evening was upon us, 
and all the scents about us 
which a grateful June evening 
in England can give after a 
torrid day. And so across the 
sedgy little Yar, and the rail- 
way which hugs its slow wind- 
ings and has rather a low 
standard of speed in conse- 
quence. And up the hill, and 
past the little and very old 
church, with its wooden clinker- 
built tower, and to our inn. 

Precept 3. Inns are the best 
billets if they are good inns. 
They are not all good; and 
some of their beds are very 
odd beds. But the Pointer 
Inn of Newchurch is one of the 
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best, if not the very best, we 
have ever struck. It possesses 
all the best points of an inn 
and none of the bad ones 
(possessed by some inns) of an 
hotel. It has a host and a 
hostess, both of whom are 
human and appear to be in- 
terested in your welfare, and 
to expect you to be interested 
in theirs. It has a right 
pleasant little lawn set in the 
midst of very fat marrow-fat 
peas, very wide broad beans, 
and many other legumina in 
their most succulent forms. 
There was also shade to sit 
under and comfortable chairs 
to sit on. Two of these were 
already occupied by a dusty 
couple who looked like busi- 
ness, and who on _ further 
acquaintance did not belie 
their looks. What we were 
doing in days, they were doing 
in hours. They were bestriding 
Vectis from end to end in one 
day, and had off-loaded here 
for a breather. They allowed 
that they had found it a little 
warm, but they had come by 
footpaths all the way (the 
Island is rich in them, as we 
found later, and all well docu- 
mented) and so had been @ 
good deal in the shade. They 
were to continue walking till 
about 10 P.M., and would then 
be at one of two or three dif- 
ferent places—they were not 
sure which—and hoped to get 
in somewhere. Stout fellows! 
though one of them was a 
woman. They asked us where 
we were from and whither 
bound. We said we were from 
Brading. ‘“‘ And how far do 
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you get tonight ? Brading can’t 
be more than five miles.’ This 
from the man. “ Not that,” 
said the woman. ‘“‘ We came 
rather a roundabout way,” we 
said, making a large, sweeping, 
twenty-mile gesture with an 
arm—but there was nothing 
convincing about the gesture or 
the words. “Oh,” said the 
lady; and her man, “ Oh.” 
““ And where are you going on 
to now ?”’ was the next ques- 
tion. ‘‘ Well, to say the truth, 
we aren’t exactly going on 
anywhere — not tonight. To- 
morrow, when we really get 
going, we shall walk bang off 
the Island. That’s the worst 
of a potty little island like 
this. It cramps you so.” This 
was certainly a lie of the most 
paltering kind, because it was 
a truth meant to deceive. We 
could, if so disposed, walk off 
the Island by going only five 
or six miles northward. ‘‘ We’re 
early perchers, you see,” we 
added. “It’s hardly worth 
while skipping off again to- 
night. So we’ll just roost here.”’ 
Both of them replied ‘‘ Quite ”’ 
to this. They had seen through 
us—we had lied in vain. We 
might just as well have braz- 
ened it out and said, “‘ To blazes 
with your seven-league boots 
in this weather. We’re out for 
pleasure — not for business.”’ 
Thereby we might have earned 
their pity as truthful sybar- 
ites and not their scorn as 
hypocrites. 

It was altogether a painful 
business, and we were glad 
when they heaved on their 
packs and left. They did this 
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with more than a suspicion of 
the goose-step, unconsciously 
probably; but that sort of 
gait is very Prussian and scorn- 
ful and superior. 

* Rather a pair of asses in 
this sort of weather,” said one 
of us Over supper. 

“Mad, I call them,” said 
another. 

* Another half-pint each ? ” 
suggested the third. 

In this way we regained com- 
posure and self-esteem. 

On arrival at Newchurch, I 
had to send a telegram—a 
long one. No—no telegraph 
office here, but I could ’phone 
to Arreton. There they would 
send it on—sure to. This was 
said as if Arreton was pretty 
sure not to. A telephone kiosk 
had just come to Newchurch. 
I called up Arreton. I confided 
my troubles to a young woman 
there. She said, “I’m afraid 
the message’ll cost you twenty- 
seven pennies—unless you have 
an account.” I said, “ Look 
here—I can’t raise twenty- 
seven pennies’ ; and the young 
woman replied, “No, I spex 
not,” and she laughed. Tele- 
phone misses are usually 
diamond hard, snappy and 
non-laughers. Her laugh com- 
forted me. I said, “ Well, 
what’s to be done?” She 
replied, ‘‘ I’ll go and ask mum. 
She’ll know.”” Mum did know. 
She said, via her intermediary, 
that if I looked I’d see a slot 
for shillings. Two of them 
and three coppers did the trick. 
I said, “ Thanks awfully ’ ; and 
she, ‘ That’s quite all right.”’ 
No—there was no sophistica- 





tion there. We had libelled 
the Island. 

We loafed before supper into 
the church—an old, old church, 
‘ All Saints,’ and built by no 
saint, a near relative of the 
Conqueror, in expiation for 
crimes. Once this was the 
church of a parish that ex- 
tended from sea to sea, Solent 
to Channel. Ryde, six miles 
away, 2 hamlet, in one direc- 
tion, and Ventnor, seven miles 
in the other, another hamlet, 
were both within this parish. 
The western door stood open, 
the westering sun poured in 
through it. But how cool it 
was! A woman, a nice inter- 
ested interesting woman, was 
flitting about with a feather 
brush. She showed us the 
three treasures—a musical 
box, a Vinegar Bible, a Pelican 
lectern. Three little pelicans 
looked up expectant at 
mother’s breast. Mother’s 
claws were those of a raptor. 
I do not think that pelicans 
have an eagle’s feet. Other- 
wise she may (or may not) 
have been a true pelican. The 
church had oil lamps. We 
dropped a brick when we said 
that perhaps with the grid 
system they would be having 
electric light now. ‘‘ Never in 
this church,” replied the 
woman. And, now I come to 
think of it, I would never have 
made the same foolish remark to 
anyone in King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge. Nothing but thin 
waxen candles for that beauti- 
ful interior—and this simple 
old parish church was cen- 
turies older. I felt that I had 
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not dropped a brick, but a 
ton of them. 

Newchurch is a little place, 
with a singularly big church- 
yard, and @ war memorial 
pearing twenty-one names in 
the remotest and least seen 
part of it. A lovable, quiet 
little village. Its three treas- 
ures are not likely to attract 
the charabancs. We left it 
with regret next morning, 
slipping away as the bells 
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in the wooden belfry began 
@ pleasant, sleepy jargonning 
and before the worshippers 
had begun to assemble. But 
ought we to have given that 
nice woman in the church 
something? No, we felt she 
was of the kind—a_ very 
rare kind — that would have 
resented it. We did better 
in consigning our coin to a 
little box marked “For the 
Fabric.” 


IV. 


It seemed scarcely worth 
while climbing to the downs 
again only to get to Newport 
where they ended, a few miles 
distant. Moreover, it was a 
brassy sort of day, cloudless, 
with that early kick in the sun 
which betokens at 11 A.M. 
something a good deal worse 
later on. So we took train to 
Newport, and on again to Caris- 
brook, where the gap in the 
good going ends and a new 
down system begins. Here we 
left the road and climbed to 
an ancient way three or four 
hundred feet above it. We 
found that this way of the 
ancients, being indeed a pleas- 
ant greenway, was much more 
to our liking, and breezier, than 
the tarmac way of the moderns 
which ran below. And here 
on this upland had dwelt and 
were buried the ancients. 
“ British villages”? and ‘“ Tu- 
muli”’ were dotted all over 
the map, and an “ Anglo- 


Saxon cemetery ’’—but these 
are not very apparent on the 
ground. A very light and fitful 


following breeze stirred the 
last blooms of elder and haw- 
thorn. There was no other 
but their occasional shade. 
Now and again we stood in a 
patch of it and faced the 
breeze. The larks far up in 
@ fine draughty sky were fairly 
revelling in it. Below us lay 
Idlecombe, rather more so 
than usual—it being Sunday ; 
and Plaish and Froglands— 
cool, wet-sounding places; 
and not far off, Itchall and 
Nettlecombe—thirsty, scratchy 
sort of places ; and Apes Down 
and Clatterford—surely the 
home of chatter and gossip ; 
and Couthy Butt and Gotten 
Leaze, excellent for bad sleepers, 
one might think. And 80 
with a sigh we sank to a long 
halt under a really thick effi- 
cient shade cast by a hedge ; 
the straps of our packs were 
slipped from our damp shoul- 
ders; lunch, books, tobacco 
got out. Followed two very 
pleasant hours of somnolent 
consumption of all three. 

The way carried us that 
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afternoon to the break of the 
down, and there ended. We 
looked down the Brightstone 
chimneys and to the Channel 
a mile beyond them. We 
paused to consider the matter. 
One said: “I thought it was 
Shorwell we were heading for.”’ 
“We were,” said another. 
** But this is Brightstone below 
us,” said the one. “It is,” 
replied the other. ‘‘ But Shor- 
well,” complained the one, 
“sounds better than Bright- 
stone to me.  Brightstone 
sounds to me a hard, glittering 
sort of place—not at all suit- 
able to a day like this.”’ “‘ Cease 
your tiresome chatter,’ said 
the third. ‘My feet aren’t 
any too happy. My arms are 
scorched. Brightstone is clos- 
est. Let's go there. If we 
don’t like it—then on to Brook. 
That sounds wetter than any 
of them.” From this it will 
be seen that these scorching 
uplands had had a wilting 
effect on tempers. I have 
never been in the Sahara—I 
hope never to be. But I can 
now understand how the 
thoughts of the thirsty asses 
who go there turn to the rival 
merits of oases and become 
imbued with longings for some- 
thing wet and cool. Enough. 
We passed through shoulder- 
high bracken down the first 
step on the slope that led to 
Brightstone. Then across a 
little sideways valley, where a 
part of the down had slipped 
from its parent, up the farther 
slope, and then very steep 


down the last step, into a deep 
lane 


seething with thirsty 
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sheep, packed bank to bank 
as tight as herrings in a barrel, 
and all panting, and all ready 
to pass through a gate to water 
80 soon a8 we had squeezed 
through them and opened it. 
We collected a good deal of 
wool in forcing a way through 
them, and emerged smelling 
rather sheepy. But we did 
not open the gate. We diddled 
the poor sheep by climbing it. 
We did this because the shep- 
herd, perched on a bluff about 
a hundred perpendicular feet 
above us, did not want them 
let through the gate. But we 
sympathised with those thirsty 
ones. Cropping very dry 
grass, and climbing to do so, 
must be like mountaineering on 
a diet of cracknels. 
Brightstone is a lovely little 
place. But we only wet our 
innards there and then passed 
on to do our outsides in the 
sea. It was not a very cooling 
bathe. We struck so shallow 
a bit of the shore that the 
water was scarcely cool. Still, 
it was better than nothing. 
Bounding with renewed energy 
we strode along a hard sand 
beach for Brook. And on the 
way we passed a modern in- 
vention called a ‘ Holiday 
Camp.’ I have seen a good 
many camps in my time, but 
this was like none of them. It 
had no tents for one thing, 
and tents are usually a feature 
of camps. It was a thoroughly 
‘ organised ’ affair, in the very 
kind of surroundings where 
organised affairs are least 
wanted—and that is just why 
these holiday camps seek them 
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—lonely stretches of coast, 
rather rare in the Isle of Wight, 
put this is one of them, and 
possibly the only one. Here 
was @ great hollow square 
formed by huts sufficient to 
hold I do not know how many, 
but certainly several hundreds 
of holiday campers. <A green 
lawn occupied the centre, and 
on it a great erection, housing 
under one roof the communal 
dining-place, a shop and all 
kinds of indoor games. 

Brook has a chine and some- 
times a little water flowing 
through it. This had not quite 
dried up when we passed it, 
and one of our party wilfully 
and of aforethought dropped a 
cheap thriller, that had thrilled 
nobody, into it. We caught 
him only just in time to save 
him from uttering a familiar 
quotation from Shakespeare. 
A pseudo off-the-tip-of-tongue 
quotation, altogether too apt 
and cheap and a put-up affair, 
was more than we could stand 
after quite a long tramp for us. 
But we saved him from his 
folly, and entered the village 
at the going down of the sun. 
And how we welcomed his 
disappearance over the down ! 
In a large, cool farmhouse 
we found quarters and supper 
and beer and clean airy bed- 
rooms. 

Brook is one of several vil- 
lages situated on, or very near 
to, a seventeen-mile stretch of 
lonely coast between St Cather- 
ine’s Point on the east and 
Freshwater on the west. The 
map shows a tenuous road 
running along the coast, but 
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this, an old military road, is 
now being converted into a 
first-class highway and is near- 
ing completion. This coast-line 
and the villages on it have 
heretofore been walled off from 
the traffic, and especially the 
summer holiday traffic, by the 
downs. From the highway 
beyond the downs these villages 
were only reached by steep and 
narrow roads and lanes. This 
will all be altered. The round- 
the-Island charabanc and motor 
coach will hurtle along the 
coast past the front doors of 
Brook and other villages; 
whether for good or evil, the 
reader may judge. It will mean 
the disappearance of probably 
the only lonely stretch of this 
length of coast-line between the 
Forelands in Kent and St 
Alban’s Head in Dorsetshire. 
On this new road the builder 
will presently be busy, and we 
know the sort of thing he 
builds—and hungry and thirsty 
trippers will demand places 
of refreshments all along their 
newroad. And let us not forget 
(for they will not) the words of 
@ wise man, words which sound 
like the Rubaiyat in prose— 


*‘Let no flower of the 
spring pass by us. Let us 
crown ourselves with rose- 
buds, before they be 
withered. Let us leave 
tokens of our joyfulness 
in every place.” 


They will do all that. There 
won’t be a wild- flower left, 
but there will be plenty of 
tokens of joyfulness littering 
the road. 
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Next day was Bank Holiday. 
We resolved to remain another 
night in our good quarters. 
We spent the day on the shore 
foolishly hoping for shade from 
the projections and overhangs 
of the low undercliff, eked out 
with newspapers. By 2 P.M. 
we were burnt out and made 
for Brook along the beach. 
Brook, its neighbours and 
friends, were in holiday mood, 
and were clustered like bees 
on the beach and the low cliffs, 
to watch the launching of its 
lifeboat. With its team of 
stout fellows sweating in cork 
jackets, and another team of 
large shining cart-horses, and & 
great many other willing hands, 
it was easy work to send the 
boat afloat on that glassy sea. 
It would have been a better 
spectacle to have seen this 
done in a south to sou’-westerly 
gale, for a very nasty breaking 
sea can run on the rocky 
shallows and ledges of Brook. 

After supper that night we 
walked across the meadows to 
get a cool breath by the sea, 
and watch the moon rise, and 
smell the hay. It had not been 
@ very pleasant day and we 
wanted comfort, and found it 
when seated on the turf at the 
edge of the low cliff, with our 
legs dangling, the sea making 
the most soothing noises and 
the moon unrolling across it 
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a silver track. On our way 
homewards we were passing 
a farm when out dashed a 
plump young bull—whether 
on mischief bent or a mere 
frolic, I know not, but it was 
@ bull, snorting and pawing 
as he came to a halt and 
saw us. My companion was a 
blind man. A hundred yards 
separated bull and us, and the 
bull began to reduce this dis- 
tance. Luckily a cottage garden 
was close at hand, and to this 
we retired, closing the gate. 
Seeing we would not play, 
the bull swerved off from our 
stronghold and clattered up the 
lane, and now he was between 
us and home. But presently 
he came scampering back again 
and stood at snorting parle 
close to us. On this a virago 
appeared from the cottage 
uttering dreadful yells and 
armed with a broom, and with 
this she was about to make an 
on-fall, but 2 man came running 
up crying, “ Take care, missus ! 


*E don’t know you. ’E knows 
me. I’m his master. Drat ’im. 
°E’s that crafty. Lifted his 
latch and got out.’’ And as 


soon as the bull saw the man, 
he also recognised a master, 
and legged it back to his 
Bashan without more ado and 
was presently there secured. 
The convoy then proceeded in 
safety. 
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VI. 


We started quite early next 
morning, still holding westward. 
We had to start early because 
one of us was beginning to get 
overdone—I speak in culinary 
metaphor. Bare arms and neck 
could never face that sun with 
impunity. They were swelling 
and blistering and very painful. 

We took the military road, 
now completed as a first-class 
road, and followed it till it 
left us to cleave its way through 
a spur that came shooting 
down from Brook Down, to 
cool the tip of its nose in the 
sea. We kept to the cliff edge. 
The red cliff here ends and 
white ones continue to the 
Needles. Under a sky of brass, 
over @ sea of glass, and along 
a grass slope that danced and 
shimmered, we plodded along. 
Flocks of goldfinches among 
the thistles twittered along 
with us, and blue butterflies 
were everywhere among the 
thyme and yellow sea-poppies. 
On the cliff edge just before 
Freshwater stands rather a 
pathetic little memorial to a 
child who fell over the cliff 
here many years ago. 

It is only owing to the porous 
barrier of a short pebbly 
ridge, with Mr Cotton’s old 
bathing machines on top of 
it, that the Island does not at 
this spot become two islands. 
At high water in spring tides, 
and in a southerly gale, the 
sea sweeps over and seeps 
through the pebble ridge and 
into the marshy sources of the 


River Yar (another one), there- 
by cutting this western ex- 
tremity of the Wight from the 
eastern and larger part. But 
the great feature of the place 
is, of course, those ancient 
bathing machines and their 
coeval owner, Mr Ben Cotton. 
I am almost positive that 
these are the last machines 
on their large, black, tarry old 
wheels to be seen anywhere 
along the coast, and I am quite 
positive that there is not an- 
other Mr Ben Cotton anywhere. 
We were soon in the machines 
and smelt the old smell of their 
insides (damp thick serge bath- 
ing costumes, high in the neck, 
low below the knee, utterly 
Victorian, warranted to water- 
log even stout swimmers), and 
heard the hollow daunting 
sounds that plashing waves 
used to make through closed 
machine doors in childish ears. 
When I opened the door to 
step down the little steps, I 
almost expected to see that 
amphibious monster, the bath- 
ing woman, waiting to seize 
me in her wet serge arms 
and duck me. A _ steep-to 
beach here. A few steps and 
you are out of your depth; 
just as well, for those pebbles 
were plaguy hard. No wonder 
that Mr Cotton has eight corns 
on his feet. He was rather 
communicative about these and 
about a cargo which came 
ashore here from a wrecked 
ship, and which he claimed 
and someone else claimed. He 
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was busy all the time, in a 
colossally deliberate fashion, 
preparing a diving-raft against 
the summer visitor; and yet 
found time to speak very griev- 
ous things about some of them 
of a skunk-like character who 
gave his machines the go-by 
and went and undressed them- 
selves in the most indecent 
fashion on the bare and naked 
beach near-by. It was all 
very, very sad. But we got 
on famously, and he ended on 
quite a happy note. “I’m 
know’d pretty well over the 
world, I am. Ay—in America 
too; and Cotton’s a good old 
Island name.’ Soitis. There 
are reels of Cotton all over the 
Wight, and also Boyces and 
Calloways. Then, with a few 
descendants to help him, the 
raft was humoured over and 
down the pebble slope, launched 
and moored. 

But we had to hurry on to 
get to a chemist. Something 
had to be done about those 
burnt arms. A bus carried 
us to one. He said that in a 
long experience of sunburnt 
bodies these arms were the 
worst he had ever seen. He 
spread unguents over them, 
and, having amputated the 
feet, endued them with a pair 
of white cotton stockings. 

We came to our proposed 
lodging near Alum Bay. After 
being scanned, we were refused. 
Quite right. Walkers were not 
the type that this supremely 
excellent place wanted. It 
dealt almost exclusively with 
golfers, and they at least look 
respectable. We possessed the 


password, however, and this 
having been delivered to the 
chatelaine, we were not only 
received, but welcomed. One 
of our party had befriended her 
son during the war. 

Alum Bay is famous for its 
cliff of sandy clay in several 
colours. This is bottled off in 
little lighthouse-shaped vials 
sold for the purpose, and these 
are sold in those curious sea- 
side shops called fancy shops, 
which sell nothing which any- 
one can possibly fancy. We 
went down to the beach, of 
which there is a very small 
quantity, and that mostly oc- 
cupied by @ broken pier. The 
sand-bottlers were hard at work 
all up the crumbly cliff face, 
despite the notice prohibiting 
the bottling. Close to us on 
one side were the Needles; on 
the other side, the narrow 
eastern entrance to the Solent 
—usually a focal point for sea 
traffic, but not today. Channel 
and Solent were curiously 
empty. During the seven days 
we were in sight of one or 
both we did not see a dozen 
vessels, small or great, near in 
or far out. That evening at 
sunset we walked up the long 
glacis of sheep-cropped turf to 
the Tennyson memorial. This 
stands on the edge of a sheer 
white cliff 500 feet above the 
sea. It was one of those perfect 
evenings on one of the longest 
days of the year, that are not 
too rare nor yet so common 
as to pass without a special 
memory. So many factors have 
to combine to bring about 
perfection—the hour, the wind, 
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the sky, the place, the sounds, 
the scents. Of the wind—not a 
breath; of the sky—one long 
red bar over the Dorsetshire 
hills. There must have been 
clouds or haze there; there 
were none elsewhere. The place 
—the highest point in a long 
bare sweep of down, the Island 
visible in all its parts; and of 
the surrounding sea, here a 
glimpse, there a stretch. Of 
the sounds—the sea gave none, 
not a whisper; it was silent, 
but the tireless larks were not, 
nor would be until after full 
darkness had fallen—and then 
only to rest for four or five 
hours. Of the scents—the turf 
cooling in the dew, and if 
sniffed for with a selective 
nostril, the thyme—the best, 
the cleanest of all scents, never 
cloying—better than hay, tea, 
roses, tobacco, honeysuckle. 
Close below us amongst the 
trees lay the Laureate’s home. 
His memorial, a truly noble 
one both in stature and form, 
towered above us. “To the 
memory of Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son this cross is raised, a beacon 
to sailors, by the people of 
Freshwater and other friends 
in England and America.” At 
the foot of the memorial, and 
as close to it as the protective 
railing permitted, another ad- 
mirer had added a little tribute 
of orange-peel. But otherwise 
the whole of this wide stretch 
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of down, for ever safe in the 
hands of a public trust, was 
spotless. The sheep keep it 
mowed to the semblance of a 
lawn. 

The lighthouse at the eastern 
entrance to the Solent began to 
flash. We looked twenty miles 
eastward along the curve of 
coast to St Catherine’s Point 
for an answering glare. But 
there was none. This light 
shows, or used to show—<so its 
keepers told you—forty miles 
out to sea. Southward, the 
great sweep of the Channel lay 
dead asleep andempty. North- 
ward, a smudgy little tramp 
coaster crept up the Solent. 
Beyond it the gleam of Beau- 
lieu River began to fade. 
Yachts moored in its sheltered 
waters used to complain of the 
nightingales that sang all night 
—almost in their rigging. The 
south coast began to twinkle 
with lights. The unseemly 
hinder parts of Yarmouth (those 
back-door views are never quite 
fair) died out. It was as dark 
as it ever is on a mid-June 
night and no moon to spoil 
things. When we left the 
enchanted spot, the stars were 
out and the larks still among 
them. Note.—The Bee orchis 
grows about the cliff edge near 
the memorial. We saw a few 
of them that evening, but many 
more when we passed the same 
place next morning. 


vil. 


Next day we made one long 
stride of it, by foot over the 
down past the memorial to 


Freshwater, then by other 
means, and more rapidly, into 
the heart of the Island to 








Godshill, and then afoot again, 
a long climb to the obelisk, 
truncated by lightning a hun- 
dred years ago, above Apple- 
durcombe House. The light- 
ning and time had rendered 
unreadable the name and virtues 
of the worthy recorded by this 
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obelisk. But it stands nearly 
900 feet above sea-level, and 
can look down on Lord Tenny- 
son to the west, and on the first 
Commodore of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron whose obelisk, plainly 
visible from here, stands on 
Bembridge Down, to the east. 


vill. 


Another stride carried us 
next day eastward over the 
downs above Ventnor, across 
the flat top of St Boniface, 
through Shanklin and Sandown, 
up the winding lane to the little 
church of Yaverland, and then 
a last climb on to Bembridge 
Downs, formerly monopolised 
by a humpy green fort seeking 
invisibility, now brandishing 
high aloft the aerials of its 
wireless station. From here 
to the Foreland was the last 
short lap to complete the tip 
to tip tour of the Island. 

Nestling close within the 
crook of Culver cliff, just at 
the southern end of Whitecliff 
Bay, there used to be a pleasant, 
lonely little bit of jungly under- 
cliff. I passed it. Distributed 
along it so as to assure that 
scarcely a yard of it was 
left unspoiled, were six large 
packing-cases—I can scarcely 
describe them otherwise. <A 





door and a window had been 
knocked in each. They were 
named respectively, Kosi Kot, 
Peep o’ sea, Top Hole, Merry 
Thought, Bide Awhile and Dun 
Roamin’. They were human 
habitations. I am not quite 
sure yet what I shall call mine. 
It will be of three-ply. The 
Army and Navy ones are al- 
ways like that. I shall empty 
the straw out and bring it 
here on a barrow. But I fore- 
see difficulty over the name. 
Those above quoted really cover 
@ very wide field. There is 
hardly a decent, telling name 
left. “Great Scott” or 
“ Cheerio”’ would make no 
showing here. ‘“ Oh My Eye” 
or “‘ Have a Short Quick One ”’ 
sound laboured, over - funny. 
What you want is something 
compact which really gets you 
and startles. But all in good 
time. 
O tempora ! O mores ! 
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THE MODERN PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


BY 8. J. NOEL-BROWN AND MAX SALTMARSH. 


“To Mecca thou hast turned in prayer 
With aching heart and eyes that burn: 
Ah, Hajji, whither wilt thou turn 
When thou art there, when thou art there ?”’ 


To hear that mosques and 
mausoleums, shrines and sep- 
ulchres, are supported by the 
contributions of the devout 
is no uncommon thing, but, 
until I went to Jeddah, I had 
never known of a kingdom 
dependent on such a source 
for its yearly revenue. 

It would be a sad and sorry 
day for Sa’udi Arabia, formerly 
and better known as the King- 
dom of the Hedjaz, if it did 
not contain Mecca and Medina ; 
and that is why everyone of 
any importance, from the Fin- 
ance Minister to the smallest 
shroff or moneylender, is as 
deeply interested in world 
prosperity as any Riviera 
hotel-keeper. A panic on Wall 
Street, and the Céte d’Azur 
feels the pinch; a slump in 
Egyptian cotton, Malayan tin 
or rubber, or Javanese rice 
and coffee, and Sa’udi Arabia 
wonders if it will balance its 
budget. 

But all that was Greek—or 
Arabic—to me on that morn- 
ing of 1928, when I leant over 
the steamer rail and had my 
first sight of Jeddah. I had 
arrived in the usual way, 
by steamer from Suez, which 
steamer, after making the 
round trip to. Port Sudan, 


would be back at Jeddah 
again in about ten days. I 
knew it was the port of 
the Hedjaz, a country which 
I vaguely understood to con- 
tain Mecca and Medina. I 
knew that the king was one 
Abdul Aziz Ibn Abdul Rahman 
Ibn Sa’ud, who had reinstated 
himself on the throne of his 
forefathers in 1924, and who, 
in addition to being a very 
remarkable man, was the last 
stronghold, if you can put it 
that way, of the old strict 
Mohammedanism. But as for 
pilgrims! I suppose I had an 
idea that there would be some 
—picturesque creatures, crop- 
ping up here and there to lend 
a touch of local colour. I 
was very far from realising 
what the word ‘ pilgrim ’ meant 
in Sa’udi Arabia. 

I was young then, and in- 
curably romantic, and it seemed 
to me, leaning over the rail, 
that I was looking at a dream 
city, some throw-back to the 
days of Haroun al Raschid. 
That line of high white build- 
ings, roofed by the sapphire 
sky and reflected, shimmering, 
in the sapphire water below 
(the Red Sea, on that summer 
morning, was the bluest thing 
in the world), that tangle of 
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coral reefs, through which the 
nalrow channel wound, snake- 
like, to the shore, that tangle of 
native sambuks with their 
lateen sails, were like nothing 
T had seen or imagined. 

Nor did I, in that first sight 
of Jeddah, have a moment’s 
prevision of what would be 
my last memory of the town: 
the black night, lit by the 
single fiery furnace that was 
the burning Asia, the pitchy 
water thronged with desper- 
ately swimming men, my ears 
filled with the shouts of the 
rescuers and the shrieks of 
the dying? Now, when I 
think of Jeddah, I can see 
nothing else... . 

To the left of the town stood 
two solitary palm trees, the 
only green in sight, and my 
companion, a dour and caustic 
Scot, seeing my gaze fixed on 
them, laughed shortly. 

“ Ay,” said he, “ those two 
trees are a tribute to British 
marksmanship. There are wells 
there, and there was once a 
grove of palms. During the 
war the Turks had a concealed 
battery among them, and the 
guns from the British sloops 
just quietly removed them, but 
they were obliged to remove 
the palms as well. Then, to 
show what they could do when 
they tried, the sloops put a 
couple of shells into Jeddah 
itself. The first was a range- 
finder, the second blew up the 
petrol dump — quietly, you 
understand, no fire, no ex- 
plosions, just a big bang and 
all was over—but they would 
have been-hard put to it to 
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keep up that standard of marks- 
manship, so they let well alone 
and sailed away. It was a 
pity, however, about the 
palms.” 

I asked if there was a 
shortage of greenery in Jeddah, 
and he looked at me curiously, 
‘“* Those are the trees in Jeddah. 
You have never been here 
before? And you are going 
to stay some years? Come 
with me.” 

Taking me firmly by the 
arm he led me, rather un- 
willing, back into the stuffy 
saloon of the steamer. ‘“ You 
see that bar and all those 
bonny bottles ? You see those 
packets of cigarettes? And 
that old gramophone in the 
corner, and all those illustrated 
papers? Look well on them, 
my wee man, and think of me 
in a month’s time.” 

My general impression, that 
he had been doing himself a 
little bit too well, could not 
be verified at the moment, for 
just then there was a hail from 
outside and I hurried back on 
deck. There were two men 
waiting for me, both likeable- 
looking lads, immaculate in 
white ducks, but their in- 
genuous English faces dis- 
figured by an untidy fringe 
of beard. The smaller one of 
the two held, clasped in his 
arms, @ rather dirty can of 
lubricating oil, which he seemed 
loth to set down, even to shake 
hands. 

I and my belongings were 
packed into a launch, and, as 
the other two scrambled down 
after me, the can had a narrow 
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escape from falling into the 
water. The two lads’ faces 
turned grey with terror. 

“ What’s the matter ? ’’ said 
I. “Short of lubricating oil 
on shore ?”’ 

“ Matter ?’’ said the taller. 
“That can doesn’t lubricate 
motors—it lubricates us ! ”’ 

He proceeded to explain. 
Ibn Sa’ud, it appeared, as well 
as being a stern and just ruler, 
was & strict Mohammedan, and, 
to the strict Mohammedan, 
strong drink was taboo: so the 
infidel population of Sa’udi 
Arabia was reduced to obtain- 
ing its liquor by stealth—*‘ You 
can’t,’’ said the smaller, “ be 
forever cadging round the Con- 
sulates ’’—and a dirty-seeming 
oil-can, taken out to an in- 
coming ship filled with clean 
water and brought back filled 
with something stronger was 
the simplest solution. 

The risk seemed to me @ 
big one. “ You get a bit 
tired of soft drinks ? ’’ I asked. 
They looked at me with 
pity. 

“There is no fresh water in 
Jeddah,” explained the taller, 
“ only distilled sea-water—a big 
distillery, Government mono- 
poly, served in petrol cans, 
sixpence a tin—and after a bit 
you get slightly tired of the 
taste, unless, of course, you're 
keen on rotten eggs.” 

“That's why we don’t 
shave,” put in the other. “If 
you shave in sea-water, after 
@ time you get prickly heat.” 

“ And boils. Big ones,” put 
in Number One encouragingly. 

** And then, of course,” they 


added both together, ‘ there’s 
prestige.” 

“You see,” explained the 
shorter, “‘ the law of Mohammed 
forbids @ man to shave the 
hair on his body. And until 
you have hair on your face 
you're not considered a man 
grown. They’re good Moslems, 
here in Jeddah, and they don’t 
think much of you unless you 
show @ beard. 

“‘No musicalinstruments. No 
wireless. No gramophones. No 
pianos. No singing. No whist- 
ling in the street. (Though, of 
course, you can yodel in your 
bath if you shut the doors.) No 
smoking in the streets either— 
Ibn Sa’ud thinks it’s a dirty 
habit. And no _ illustrated 
papers or books. The Prophet 
forbids man to copy anything 
made and fashioned by God. 
No cameras or cinemas either. 
Oh, it’s a gay life if you don’t 
weaken.” 

Life certainly did not seem 
as gay to me as it had ap- 
peared five minutes earlier, and 
I suppose my face showed it, 
for they both began to laugh. 

“Cheer up, Cully. You'll 
soon be dead!” said the 
shorter. And that seemed to 
me very fairly to sum up the 
situation. 

When that steamer put in 
on its return trip ten days 
later, I was early on board. 
On my chin was the faint, 
dawning shadow of what was 
one day to be @ very fine 
imperial. I think I was first 
to set the gramophone going, 
and I was certainly a very 
good second at the bar. That 














old battered ship felt like Home 
to a returned exile. But in 
spite of it all the life was 
already beginning to lay a 
queer fascination on me. 

Early though it was, five 
months before the beginning 
of the Haj, the first pilgrim 
steamer had already arrived 
from Java, and I knew that, 
from then on, nearly every day 
would bring more boats, each 
with its load of from one to 
two thousand of the faithful ; 
until at the last four or five 
steamers a day would be un- 
loading their human cargo. 
Ships there would be bearing 
pilgrims from Persia, from Iraq 
and Turkey, from Syria, 
Egypt, Yemen, India, from 
Palestine, Morocco and the 
Sudan, from Italian Somali- 
land and Malaya; but the 
greatest number from Java. 

There were men, too, crawl- 
ing in through the gates, 
footsore and weary, some of 
whom had been three years on 
the way, working or begging 
their keep through the weary 
days, all for the joy of that 
supreme moment on ‘Arafat 
and the glory of returning 
home, wearers of the green 
turban, honoured with the title 
of Hajji and secure of a swift 
entry into Paradise. Funnily 
enough, by the way, the green 
turban and the title of Haijji 
are never found in Jeddah, 
for there every able-bodied 
man has made the pilgrimage. 

I had learned to speculate 
learnedly on the probable num- 
bers of the Haj—forty thousand 
in a bad year, and anything 
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up to two hundred thousand 
in a good one—for on that 
depended the Government’s fin- 
ances; and ours too, for were 
we not there to trade with the 
Government? I had learned 
that the Government takes a 
percentage of the landing fee 
and the quarantine fee paid by 
each pilgrim; that it also 
levies a@ heavy toll on the fare 
paid by the wealthier ones for 
the round trip by car, Jeddah, 
Mecca, Medina, Jeddah. The 
fare may vary from £9 to 
£15, but the Government takes 
£7, 10s. Add to this a very 
tidy little sum from the sale 
of water—for all the faithful, 
whether they travel by car, 
camel, or donkey-back or 
shank’s mare, must have water 
for the forty-mile trail and the 
climb through the foothills that 
surround the Holy City, and it 
will be seen that a few thousand 
pilgrims, more or less, make a 
considerable difference to the 
Exchequer. Though it should 
be added that certain sums go 
to the desert sheiks, as sub- 
sidies to keep peace on the 
pilgrimage route. 

There was charm, too, in 
the narrow mud-floored pas- 
sage-ways, walled by the high 
white houses (nothing whiter 
in the world than the houses 
of Jeddah, built of snowy 
coral brick, held together by 
sea-mud) ; and charm in driv- 
ing home at sunset through 
the Medina Gate, the swift 
dark falling—night comes in 
fifteen minutes—and the rows 
of kneeling white-robed figures, 
and the shrill potent call of 
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the Muezzins sounding from 


the minarets. In such @ 
moment one realised that in 
Jeddah, said to be the oldest 
city in the world, religion is 
still the motive force in life, 
and Mohammed the Prophet of 
the Lord. 

And there was more than 
charm in the long evenings, 
by the great open windows of 
some house on the water-front 
—all the houses face westward 
to get the night breeze from 
the Gulf of Suez—and the peace 
and utter stillness of a town 
that has no music, and whose 
native population goes to bed 
with the sun. 

I had learnt that, when the 
sun’s rim dropped below the 
horizon, I must set my watch 
to six o’clock, local European 
time, but that the Arabs would 
consider it midnight. I had 
learnt, too, that there were 
other sources than oil-cans for 
the evening peg which, the 
temperature being 95° to 100° 
all the year round, and damp 
heat at that, was so sorely 
needed. 

One evening a friend, who 
shall be nameless since) he is 
still there, invited me to go for 
@ Tun into the desert. It was 
very dark, and when, after a 
mile or two, he shut off his 
headlights, I began to have 
uneasy thoughts of stony nul- 
lahs and broken necks. Next 
moment, however, something 
loomed ahead of us, and I 
vaguely discerned the two palm 
trees. Quick as a flash he 
8witched on the headlights, 
two short flashes, a pause, then 
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another. In silence we waited, 
holding our breath, and pres- 
ently through the darkness 
there came a pattering of little 
feet that made me think of 
Kipling’s “Four - and - twenty 
ponies, trotting through the 
dark.”’ 

Light again, but this time 
a pocket flash-lamp, showed 
surely the smallest donkey in 
creation, led by a native driver, 
and bowed down under a 
gigantic load of firewood. 
They passed us, the man and 
the little moke, and paused 
just out of range of the light. 
While formal greetings were 
exchanged and a few remarks 
passed about the weather, my 
impatience mounted. 

Then, the cautious Arab 
satisfied, the load of wood 
was removed, coming away 
surprisingly all in a piece, and 
there, stacked neatly in 
pockets in a home-made saddle 
of sacking, were rows of bottles, 
six a side: the spoils of some 
quiet shipment dropped over 
the ship’s side into a waiting 
dhow and landed safely down 
the coast. 

Payment was made, the 
bottles safely stowed away 
in the car, and we headed for 
home—there was only one snag 
ahead of us, the passage through 
the town gate under the eagle 
eye of the guard. It was a 
risk well worth taking—if you 
do not believe me, try drinking 
distilled sea-water, bottled in 
petrol cans, for a month or two 
at a stretch. 

The desert was our play- 
ground when we were not 











bathing in the fiery sea by 
kind permission of the sharks. 
There we went, the thirty odd 
Europeans in Jeddah, for our 
golf, our tennis, our cricket. 
Sometimes we picnicked, dis- 
respectfully, on the Tomb of 
Eve. “Our Lady Eve” the 
Arabs call her, and when you 
point out that the lady must 
have been a trifle outsize, as 
the tomb is a furlong in length, 
they argue, not unreasonably, 
that even that is small for the 
Mother of all mankind. The 
small domes over her head and 
feet still stand, but that over, 
a8 you might say, her waist- 
line was destroyed by Ibn 
Sa’ud, whose researches showed 
that the whole structure was 
only three hundred years old. 
Mercifully, in spite of the pre- 
sent craze for the antique, no 
one has yet attempted to dig the 
lady up. Perhaps her presence 
there is a trifle too problema- 
tical, even for an archeolo- 
gist: though it is true that an 
American company has been 
formed for the exploration of 
Mount Ararat, in the belief 
that the remains of the Ark 
still rest on the summit. 

It was when returning from 
one of these desert trips that we 
found the skull. I was driving 
with a friend, who would prob- 
ably prefer to be known as 
Smith, as he figures largely 
later in this narrative, and our 
way lay near the old pilgrim 
trail. The bones of camels and 
donkeys lie thick along it, 
but it is seldom that one finds 
human remains ; so that, when 
my companion suddenly spied 
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@ human skull half buried in 
the sand, he stopped the car 
and jumped out quickly to 
retrieve it. We stowed it in 
the tonneau and drove on. 

To be quite candid, I am not 
sure what he meant to do 
with it—whether to hand it 
over to the authorities, give it 
decent burial himself, or merely 
keep it as a mascot; but the 
regrettable fact remains that 
he forgot all about it, until 
late that night an agitated 
message from the garage in- 
formed him that the skull had 
been discovered, and all the 
mechanics, fearful of the evil 
eye, had gone on strike; so 
would he please come at once 
and remove his property, so 
that life might resume its 
normal course ? 

He went round and brought 
it back, wrapped in a cloth, 
under his arm; and then, as 
it was hardly the companion 
he wanted for his slumbers, 
he put it on the flat roof out- 
side his bedroom window. 
Next morning he was out early 
on his lawful occasions, and 
did not get home till late; 
and this was a pity; for in his 
absence the entire domestic 
staff departed, leaving the work 
undone, refusing to stay under 
the same roof with anything so 
unlucky. 

We took the skull back to 
the desert and buried it under 
a little cairn of stones, repeating 
what we could remember of the 
Greeting of the Grave. If the 
owner had reached Mecca he 
was sure of Paradise, anyway— 
if he had not, I am sure the 
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Prophet would turn an indul- 
gent eye on one who had so 
nearly achieved the goal. 

By this time I had gained 
experience — sometimes pain- 
fully—of local business condi- 
tions. An order, secured with 
much pains from a prosperous 
merchant for 100 tons of over- 
issue newspapers for wrapping 
purposes, was found to contain, 
when it arrived, a good 35 per 
cent of illustrated papers. The 
customs officials had a wonder- 
ful time pulling out and examin- 
ing the offending journals—the 
most popular and the most 
heinous being those showing 
advertisements of ladies’ ap- 
parel—and it cost me untold 
sums in demurrage and exami- 
nation fees to rescue the remain- 
ing 65 per cent. An expensive 
American motor-car was 
ordered by one of the king’s 
brothers, and arrived com- 
plete with the customary 
mascot, a running greyhound. 
There was trouble brewing, 
but the chauffeur who took 
delivery came to my rescue; 
for, not wanting to lose the 
mascot, he borrowed a hack- 
saw and neatly severed the 
head. No one could then say 
that the animal resembled any- 
thing made by God, and the 
car was duly accepted. 

By this time, too, the Haj 
was close at hand. Daily 
ships arrived, discharging their 
thousand or two pilgrims. At 
every corner of the narrow 
alleyways thronged the money- 
changers, ready to exchange 
the monies of all the world 
into the local silver riyals 
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or the more popular British 
sovereign. Here, too, thronged 
the sellers of foodstuffs and me- 
mentoes. The white-clad towns- 
folk and the desert Arabs in 
their dark burnouses of camel- 
hair were swamped in the 
rising tide of strange peoples 
and stranger costumes, their 
medley of tongues raising a 
second Babel not so far from 
the site of the original Tower. 

In Jeddah they would stay 
for a day or two in the special 
pilgrim guest-houses, changing 
money, buying food and water ; 
and there, too, they would pur- 
chase the obligatory costume 
for the Haj itself. This cos- 
tume, known as the IHRAM, 
is simplicity itself, for it.con- 
sists of two bath-towels and a 
pair of sandals. The first 
towel is worn as a loin-cloth, 
and should not extend below 
the knees. The second hangs 
round the shoulders, and may 
be drawn over the head as 
a protection from the sun. 
The devotee’s own clothing is 
wrapped in a bundle and car- 
ried over his shoulder, and so 
he sets out, by camel, on foot, 
or more generally now by a 
motor convoy of fifteen Ford 
or Chevrolet trucks. (Person- 
ally, I should choose the camel 
every time; for even the best 
sprung car makes heavy going 
over the stones, the muddy 
ruts, the sand-drifts and the 
occasional patches of broken 
macadam that are the Mecca 
trail.) 

Two hundred thousand pil- 
grims, four hundred thousand 
new Turkish towels, assembled 
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on ’Arafat. I have never made 
the pilgrimage, for I am not a 
Moslem, but I should like to 
see that sight; and so, I 
imagine, would many a bath- 
towel manufacturer. The 
women, however, are not 80 
fortunate. For them the obli- 
gatory dress is a long linen 
robe, completely covering them, 
head and all, a straw mask, 
pierced with eye-holes, covering 
the face. 

There are wells on the way. 
There are encampments of 
tents outside Mecca for the 
more wealthy. But it is a 
long, hard road from the four 
corners of the globe, and there 
are many who die before ever 
they have achieved sanctity 
and secure salvation. These 
the Government bury in a ceme- 
tery outside the walls of Jeddah. 
It is a cemetery that is ever 
growing, but the desert is 
large. ... 

I had seen two Haj come and 
go, and as the third neared its 
close came also my own time 
of departure. I was giving a 
farewell dinner to the European 
colony that night, the 21st of 
May, A.D. 1930, or A.H. 1348 ; 
and we were all assembled in 
the big dining-room of the Beit, 
or house where I lived. It was 
@ good party, in spite of the 
shortcomings of the local menu. 
If you have thoughts of meals 
like those in ‘ Chu Chin Chow’ 
—‘ There be lampreys stewed 
in butter’”’—or the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ you are far, far off 
the mark. Tough chicken 
and tougher lamb or goat was 
our meat, with salads, brinjaw 
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and potatoes brought by camel 
from the fruitful valley oasis 
of Taif, and grown a trifle 
tired on the way, particularly 
the salads. There were grapes 
too, from Muscat, and melons 
grown, surprisingly, in the de- 
sert outside the town watered 
only by the dew, for the 
desert knows no rain some- 
times for two years at a 
stretch ; and there was goat’s 
milk cheese. But, for Jeddah, 
it was @ first-class dinner. 

When you go to a party in 
Sa’udi Arabia you need never 
leave & message saying where 
you may be found, because 
the telephone exchange always 
knows. You ask for, say, 
Mr X. at the house of Sheikh 
So-and-so; there are no tele- 
phone numbers. And one of the 
telephone operators replies— 
in English, or French, or Ger- 
man, for they speak all Euro- 
pean languages—‘‘ Oh, but Mr 
X. is dining at the house of Mr 
Y.”; and to Mr Y.’s house you 
are accordingly put through. 
They are always right, and, 
though this intelligence system 
has its advantages, it has its 
drawbacks, too ! 

We had been then assembled, 
all thirty of us, in the dining- 
room of the Beit, which was 
my home, and, dinner over, 
we returned to the great 
saloon, its windows facing 
the water-front, when someone 
raised the cry, “ Look out 
there!’’ We looked and saw, 
lying about two miles away as 
the flamingo flies, in the outer 
anchorage, what looked like 
@ great ball of flame, but what 
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we knew too well could only 
be a pilgrim ship on fire. 

There was @ rush to the 
quay; @ strange, wild scene of 
confusion; a pushing, jostling 
mob ; @ babel of shouts and the 
shrieking sirens of the ships 
in the inner and _. outer 
anchorages. 

The first of us to get 
away was the British Chargé 
d’Affaires in the Legation 
launch, manned by himself, his 
pro-consul and the aforesaid 
Smith. I followed in another 
soon after. How we made our 
way out I do not know, as 
the narrow twisting channel 
through the coral reefs—six 
miles to the outer anchorage— 
was thronged with other 
launches and native sailing- 
craft and lighters, struggling 
to find wind for their lateen 
sails on that windless night. 

There were no harbour lights, 
no lights to the buoys: only 
here and there a flaming torch 
on some jutting coral pin- 
nacle. Here a lighter had 
stuck on a mud-bank, her 
half-naked crew endeavouring, 
knee-deep in water, to push her 
off : there some frail craft had 
struck a concealed reef and 
stove her bottom in. Someone 
shouted that it was the Asia 
that was burning. She had 
been, I knew, due to leave 
next morning with a cargo of 
1550 Yemani and Somali pil- 
grims, carrying them to Hud- 
aida and Jibouti while waiting 
for her proper consignment of 
Moroccan and Algerian pil- 
grims, now at Medina. 

It was a strange and terrible 
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sight a8 we drew into the outer 
anchorage. The Asia was a 
blazing furnace, the flames 
illuminating the dark and shin- 
ing water and the hundreds of 
swimming men. The screams 
of the drowning, the shouts of 
the rescuers from the thronging 
boats and the shrieking of the 
sirens were but a background 
for the persistent roar of 
the conflagration. There were 
bodies floating past us, and 
sometimes a frantically bobbing 
head and clutching hands on 
the gunwale; but the dreaded 
white shark shadows were not 
there, for no shark will come 
near @ fire. 

It was a nightmare of fren- 
zied grasping at bodies, all 
slippery with water, of struggles 
with crazed men and wild 
heaving at the inert weight of 
the semi-conscious. When we 
had a full load we transferred 
our rescued to one of the 
lighters to convey to the shore, 
and started off again, narrowly 
missing collision with other 
boats, circling endlessly round 
and round the doomed ship, 
while the fierce heat scorched 
our faces and the glare dazzled 
our eyes. 

Someone from a passing 
launch shouted that the hold 
was white-hot: someone else 
that we must keep well away, 
as the boilers were expected 
to burst at any minute. The 
8.8. Arabistan, they said, had 
already five hundred survivors 
on board; other ships perhaps 
two hundred. Two British 
captains of the Khedivial 
Mail had boarded the ship, 
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while boarding was still pos- 
sible, by @ rope hanging from 
the stern, and had taken a lot of 
survivors off into their waiting 
boats. The local Commandant 
of Gendarmerie, first out from 
the shore, had gone up the same 
rope, and marshalling the re- 
mainder, huddled on the bow 
and the stern—for amidships 
was @ fiery furnace—had made 
them climb to safety down the 
masts of assembled sailing 
lighters. There was no living 
soul left on board. There was 
nothing more to do save wait. 
So we waited. 

Another launch drew along- 
side us and lay rocking gently 
with the swell, and a man, 
leaning over, began to talk in a 
series of hoarse whispers. He 
had been, he said, on board 
the Arabistan and talked to 
her captain—the first to notice 
the Asia’s distress signals. 

“For a long time he didn’t 
realise there was anything 
wrong. She kept blowing her 
siren, but he thought she was 
only signalling other ships. 
When he got his boats over to 
her it was a terrible sight. 
They had the gangway out, 
but the pilgrims panicked 
and made a rush for it. A lot 
were trampled underfoot or 
crushed against the bulwarks. 
Others jumped into the sea 
and disappeared.” He began 
to laugh hysterically. “I saw 
some funny sights myself. 
There was one Johnny hanging 
on to the rail, grinning all over 
and putting out the flames that 
caught his clothes with his 
fingers. Mad as a hatter. And 
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there was another old lad— 
wouldn’t jump, nothing would 
make him. Spread his prayer- 
mat on the burning deck facing 
Mecca, said his prayers, stood 
up and collapsed. Suffocated 
with the smoke. Sort of Casa- 
bianca, what ? ”’ 

“ But the Asia’s own boats 
—and her pumps ? ” 

“TI don’t know about her 
pumps. Perhaps they were 
out of commission. Anyway, 
she didn’t use ’em. As for her 
boats—they left it too late to 
get them away, all but two, 
and her captain and crew, all 
Frenchmen, were in them, al- 
though two hundred of their 
passengers were still on board. 
Oh, and the boat that her 
charterers—a Greek and an 
Algerian, they were—cleared 
out in when the trouble first 
started.” 

I whistled softly and 
breathed the old  thanks- 
giving that has so often risen 
to my lips in many a bad 
show-down out East: “ Thank 
God I’m British!’’ No Eng- 
lishman, praise Allah, have I 
ever seen show the white feather 
in any tight corner in the far 


corners of the world. ... But 
it was a worse business than I 
had imagined. 


I asked him, “‘ What started 
the fire? Have you talked to 
any of the pilgrims? ”’ and he 
shrugged his shoulders hope- 
lessly. 

“ One of their cooking fires 
down below, I believe; but 
we'll never know now. You 
know how they do? Clear 
out the hold and let each man 
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peg out his own little claim with 


his prayer-mat. There they 
cook and eat and sleep and say 
their prayers. Poor devils! 
A lot of them wouldn’t stir 
when the alarm was given. 
Thought the Prophet was giving 
them a quick passage to Para- 
dise, all purified and fresh from 
Mecca. You know what it’s 
like when a native says it’s the 
will of Allah.’’ He broke off 
suddenly to stare in horror 


over my shoulder. “ Good 
God, what’s that? What's 
that madman doing ?”’ 


I looked, and what I saw 
turned me sick with fear. 

We were lying about forty 
yards from the Asia’s stern, 
now glowing dully red. Per- 
haps ten yards nearer, and 
directly over her anchor chain, 
lay the Embassy launch bow 
on to the ship. And there, 
half-way up the cable, a fan- 
tastic figure in his gallant white 
dinner-jacket, hung a man that 
I knew only too well was 
Smith, As I watched, he 
seemed to slip, and a queer 
stifled groan went up from the 
crowding boats; but he re- 
covered himself and climbed a 
little higher, then hung again. 

“What's he doing? Are 
you mad to let him do it?”’ 
I cried to the other launch, 
and they answered that, circ- 
ling the wreck, Smith had 
sworn he saw @ movement on 
the deck. It was too hot to 
approach closer to her, but 
nothing would serve him but 
that he must go and see if 
there was still life on board. 

He climbed higher and 
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higher still, feeling, as he told 
me afterwards, his eyebrows 
and lashes shrivelling with the 
heat, and the palms of his 
hands blistering on the hot 
metal of the chain; and then 
I realised that he could go no 
farther; for he had come to 
the point where the cable ran 
through an opening in the ship’s 
side, and above him was sheer 
wall, with only a thin wire 
rope dangling. 

But I had reckoned without 
my man. He reached for the 
rope, missed it, reached 
again. This time he had it, 
and again a hushed sound, half 
@ groan, half a cheer, rose from 
the waiting boats. Hand over 
hand he hauled himself up, 
up into the rolling smoke 
clouds laced with little gleam- 
ing flames and sudden spark 
showers; and then he dis- 
appeared, and I turned my 
eyes away, for he was my 
pal. 

It must have been hardly 
@® minute that we waited, 
but it seemed all eternity 
before he appeared again drag- 
ging @ struggling figure be- 
hind him. Him he launched, 
a knot of waving legs and 
arms, into the water, to be 
hauled instantly into the wait- 
ing launch, drawn in close 
now to the ship’s side with no 
more thought of heat or pos- 
sible explosion. Then he dis- 
appeared, and was back a 
minute later with another, a 
limp form this time, slung 
over his shoulder, to be lowered 
gently by a rope to the 
stretching arms below. Six 
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men, some inanimate, some 
 erazily fighting, did he lower 
or drop to safety before he 
himself came down, his face 
blackened and unrecognisable, 
his clothes ruined. 

And then they cheered. 
Heavens! How they cheered, 
all those smoke-grimed, weary 
Europeans! Even the Arabs 
let out a hoarse growl of appro- 
bation. As our launch drew 
alongside I leant over and 
dragged him in beside me. For 
@ minute I could do nothing 
but hug him, stammering over 
and over, “ You dam’ fool, 
why did you do it?” But he 
was looking preternaturally 
solemn. “I had to clip one 
fellow over the head. Daft as 
a hatter and didn’t want to 
shift,” said he. ‘Hope I 
didn’t hurt him.”’ 

We made our way back to 
the shore, and on the quay a 
strange sight awaited us. In 
the glare of the unshaded 
electric bulbs the wet concrete 
slabs were thronged with naked, 
shivering survivors, while far- 
ther away, in long still rows, lay 
those others, their numbers 
slowly growing as the laden 
lighters came in. 

Already relief work was in 
full swing. Ibn Sa’ud, far 
away in Mecca, had been in- 
formed of the disaster by tele- 
phone, and instructions were 
coming thick and fast over the 
wires a8 to the immediate steps 
to be taken. Almost it seemed 
to me that he was there with 
us in spirit, so strongly did 
that magnetic and forceful per- 
sonality make itself felt in 
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organising and speeding up the 
necessary measures. 

The Governor of Jeddah was 
there in person, supervising 
the work, a calm and noble 
old man, impressive with his 
white beard and white flowing 
robes. In all his long guardian- 
ship of the city, under the 
Turks, under King Husein, 
King Ali and now King Ibn 
Sa’ud, I doubt if any stranger, 
sadder duty had ever fallen to 
his lot. 

There were laden donkeys, 
mules and donkey - carts, 
bringing bread, water-melons, 
dates and water for the sur- 
vivors, distributed by willing 
volunteers; there were the 
doctors of the town, hastily 
attending to the injured, as- 
sisted by a field ambulance; 
and, strangest sight of all, 
there was a line of a dozen 
tailors, busily stitching at rolls 
of cloth commandeered from 
the bazaars, fashioning clothes 
for the living and shrouds for 
the dead. 

Batches of pilgrims, their 
wants attended to, were de- 
spatched to the barracks out- 
side the town, where temporary 
shelter had been arranged for 
them, the fit and well walk- 
ing, the others in_ lorries, 
hurriedly commandeered from 
the pilgrim traffic; and, in- 
credible as it may seem, these 
fourteen hundred and forty- 
eight pilgrims were, by two in 
the morning, comfortably in- 
stalled as guests of the Hedjaz 
Government; and I, with the 
good knowledge that Smith, 
safe and sound, lay just across 
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the passage, was in bed and 
asleep. 

Next morning, however, I 
woke to find that he, warned 
by some sixth sense, had faded 
out to an unknown destination ; 
and, a8 the morning wore on, 
I began to wish that I had done 
the same, for our office was 
invaded by @ constant stream 
of dignified, bearded Arabs, 
all bent on kissing my hands 
or the hem of my garment, in 
the mistaken belief that I was 
he. It was a wearing business, 
for some of them took a lot of 
convincing that I was the 
wrong man; but it is a good 
thought, none the less, that 
where 80 many were valiant, 
the name of one Englishman 
in particular will for long be a 
word of awe and reverence to 
the men of Sa’udi Arabia. 

The Asia was still burning 
fiercely, and it was not till 
nine days later that the smoul- 
dering hulk was towed away 
and beached on @ coral reef, 
and thus a danger to shipping 
was removed. Three days later 
the Court of Inquiry met; by 
that time the charterers, Greek 
and Algerian, had made a quiet 
getaway, thereby avoiding some 
awkward questions. A number 
of important witnesses had also 
perforce left, including the cap- 
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tains of the various steamers. 
The Asia’s French captain and 
crew were, naturally, not so 
lucky, and, while they were 
acquitted of the graver charges, 
they were severely censured for 
their failure to distribute life- 
belts and to lower the ship’s 
boats at an early stage, for 
their failure to control the 
panic among the pilgrims, and 
for leaving their ship while 
two hundred pilgrims were still 
on board. 

For me Jeddah is anYold 
story now, and it may be that 
time has dimmed my memory 
of the disadvantages, while 
all the charm remains. It 
may be, too, that I should 
find many changes; for they 
are talking of exploiting the 
mineral resources of the in- 
terior, and they say that by 
1935 there will be a railway 
running between Jeddah and 
Mecca; but, for all that, life 
in Sa’udi Arabia, remote and 
peaceful between its blue sky 
and bluer sea, seems very good 
to me in retrospect, and I 
think that one day— 

**T shall go back by boltless doors 

To the life unaltered I used to 

know— 

To the naked feet ob the cool, 

dark floors 


And the high-ceiled rooms that 
the Trade blows through.” 
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HECTOR’S ANDROMAOCHE. 


BY JOYCE BEEBY. 


ANDROMACHE Was to be the 
name of the boat. It had to 
be because of Hector, who was 
to make everything possible. 

Occasionally, in those rare 
moments when some fantastic 
suspicion wafts across the mind, 
vague yet potent to shake at 
their foundations the firmest 
convictions and most cherished 
beliefs, I question the whole 
Hector fabric. Through years 
of close companionship with 
Henry I have come to accept 
a8 indubitable fact his stout 
fidelity to the truth, yet Hector 
could be an invention because 
its daring and scope lift it from 
mere deception to artistic 
achievement. Moreover, the 
urgency of the need may have 
quickened and fashioned the 
inspiration, since for Henry a 
great issue was at stake—his 
freedom. At all events, Hector 
remains for me still as vague 
and glamorous a figure as his 
classical precursor. 

Henry used to argue that 
Andromache was as stuffy a 
name for a boat as Mary Jane 
or Sea Foam. He declared it 
would be frequently mispro- 
nounced, and demonstrated the 
verbal results. It was fitting 
only for those semi - launch 
yachts whose opulent owners 
wore gold-braided caps and 
lounged in cane chairs while a 
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paid crew sailed them in fair 
weather. (Henry comes of a 
hardy yachting stock who gen- 
erally built and always sailed 
their own boats.) So vehe- 
mently did he argue that I 
suspected he was really oppos- 
ing his own leaning towards 
the name. 

Such discussions were fre- 
quent when I believed im- 
plicitly in Hector; in those 
days when we lived in a flat, 
part of an old house, high up, 
where the windows looked on 
to tree-tops and through them 
at a glimpse of the harbour and 
white sails. Days, too, of soft 
beds and crisp linen, of ice- 
chests and gardening, of visiting 
and being visited, and occa- 
sional dissipation at the 
‘Talkies.’ Henry then went 
daily to an office he disliked, 
worked eight hours a day for 
@ firm he despised (on demo- 
cratic principles) among asso- 
ciates he was indifferent to, 
and could only do what he 
wanted to do for a few hours 
each night—when he was not 
too tired, or visiting, or being 
visited—or on Sundays, when 
he was not inveigled into doing 
something else. 

From one of these cherished 
Sunday afternoons with him- 
self he returned to tea 80 
excited that I expected him 
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to produce a veritable master- 
piece from his sketch-book. 

“Well, let me see it,” I 
demanded impatiently. 

“T have been talking... .” 
he announced. 

My anticipation was a 
pricked bubble. Henry is an 
inveterate gossip. With an 
equally depraved spirit he can 
talk, heedless of meals or ap- 
pointments, on any subject for 
any length of time, and the 
more disreputable or fantastic 
his companion the more he 
seems to enjoy himself. On 
this occasion, however, he made 
no attempt to gloss over his 
vice, but looking at me sternly, 
continued, “‘I have been talk- 
ing with a chap down at 
the Bay. He has a boat for 
sale.”’ 

“They all have.” 

* A good boat...” 

** Aren’t they all ? ”’ 

Henry abandoned strategical 
approach for direct attack. 
“Jo, let’s buy it and clear 
out—any where.” 

“A very nice idea, Henry, 
but how do we buy a boat? ”’ 

“We could sell up.”’ 

“‘ Hopeless. What have we 
got that’s worth anything ? ”’ 

“There’s the ’’—he looked 
desperately round the dining” 
room—‘ the carpet.”’ 


“ Moths in it.” 
“Well, that sang-de-beuf 
affair.” 


“Henry! Sell Aunt Mary’s 
wedding present! I knew you 
never really appreciated it.”’ 

“The piano should fetch a 
bit.” 

His patience made me realise 
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how serious he was. “ Dearest, 
it’s old and getting tinny.” 

“It really isn’t a bad boat, 
Jo. I... we... hadalook 
over her. Small, but pretty 
strong. We could go to the 
East Indies, or the South Seas ; 
might even make the Medi- 
terranean in time. We'd man- 
age somehow... to make a 
living, I mean .. . scribble a 
bit, and I could paint rich 
planters’ houses for them. Or 
we might get jobs in ports for 
a while if we were really broke. 
That would all work itself out, 
once we made the break. This 
chap said he’d been over half 
Europe by canal... .” 

He rambled on knowing I 
scarcely heard him, that I was 
listening to the magic mono- 
tone beneath all his babble— 
“Escape!’’ For I think I 
realised at that moment, as 
Henry did, that an opportunity 
had arisen, vague in form, the 
road it would take us along 
obscured yet leading at least 
in the direction of our deepest 


desires. I went to the desk 
for pencil and paper. “ Let’s 
begin on the lounge. Item— 


book - shelves. Your make, 
Henry. Say five shillings. 
Settee. I always did hate the 
fat stodgy thing. What about 
four pounds ? ”’ 

The result of our inventory 
was discouraging. The most 
optimistic estimate would 
hardly yield enough to buy a 
‘ twelve-footer.’ 

The following Sunday Henry 
was too downcast to go out 
sketching, or perhaps he shrank 
from meeting his tempter with- 
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out the required money for 
the boat in his pocket. He 
said he would “ have a go at 
a ‘ still,’”’ placed Aunt Mary’s 
vase on the table, draped an 
old satin dress near it and 
proceeded gloomily to work. 
From his frequent and pro- 
digious sighs I knew his heart 
was not in it, and was surprised 
to hear him announce trium- 
phantly, “‘ I’ve got it!” 

“That’s good, dear!”” My 
Sunday afternoon novel was 
absorbing. 

“Yes. Hector!” 

“Back to the classics, eh ? 
There are some nice Grecian 
models in the museum.” 

Henry looked at me dis- 
gustedly, came over and pulled 
away my book. “ Listen. 
Hector Julius, the fellow I 
knew in the Territory. We 
used to be very good friends. 
This is just the sort of thing 
he’d rush. Never would stay 
in one spot . . . tough as nails 
.- - knows the South Seas, 
too... .’ He went on ejacu- 
lating the graces of his hero 
till I managed to ask what he 
was talking about. Henry was 
reproachful ; as the companion 
of his bosom I should have 
divined his mental wanderings. 
However, he finally explained 
that Hector, so ideal a partner 
for a sea adventure, was at 
present working a gold mine 
in New Guinea; more, it was 
@ paying gold mine. But for 
one of Hector’s roving tempera- 
ment even gold by now must 
have lost its fascination. As a 
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man of means he would buy a 
boat, and we must find enough 
funds-to fit it and run it for 
as long as we could. 

At eleven o’clock that night 
Henry was still deep in his 
letter to Hector. What he 
put into it Ido not know, but, 
judging by the closely written 
sheets, he was making the 
most of expanding his dreams 
unchecked by the practical 
doubts and questions of a 
wife. I hope Hector enjoyed 
that letter as much as Henry 
enjoyed the writing. 

The next week-end and for 
many another Saturday and 
Sunday we went looking for a 
boat. Halcyon days, exploring 
at leisure the water-fronts, gos- 
siping with yachtsmen in sheds 
or on secluded beaches as 
they painted, oiled, varnished, 
spliced and generally prepared 
their boats for the opening 
season. Then, every white sail 
in the distance, big as a butter- 
fly’s or small as a midge’s wing, 
carried us with it over the 
lively cerulean water, out 
through the Heads to the open 
sea, to fair lands and even 
fairer seas, to shores and days 
of a felicity attainable only in 
dreams. Though sometimes, 
now, a8 we go about our occu- 
pations on the deck of our own 
craft, or gaze round us from 
tiller or book, and have need 
to seek neither in the past nor 
future for content, finding the 
present enough, it seems that 
for once reality has caught up 
with fancy, even outstripped it. 
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i. 


Our first wanderings took us 
to the Bay close by, not to 
Henry’s original discovery—he 
now admitted its unsuitability 
—but to a fishing ketch, sound 
enough but seeming incredibly 
old. She was sixty feet long ; 
and my anticipation, confined 
by Henry’s original stipulation 
of twenty-five feet, expanded 
like those Chinese flowers we 
played with as children, which, 
when placed in water, opened 
into surprising and fascinating 
shapes and colours. This was 
a palace for space. There was 
an engine-house with a semi- 
Diesel engine, room for separate 
cabins, a sizable galley, and 
to spare for any sea treasure 
we might accumulate. I ap- 
proved especially of the high 
fence-like rail enclosing the 
decks. Those flimsy iron rods 
on the few yachts of my ac- 
quaintance had always seemed 
alarmingly inadequate as a pre- 
vention from sliding into the sea. 

The Nancy captured me at 
once. Henry, wise in his ex- 
perience of boats and grown 
exacting now that his plan 
had acquired a tint of possi- 
bility, refused to be enthusi- 
astic. He pulled at ropes and 
pronounced them rotten; de- 
clared the sails ‘ripe’; cross- 
examined Timothy as to the 
‘sticks’ and the ‘ state of her 
hull.’ 

Timothy was the caretaker, 
fallen to that estate from the 
prouder calling of seaman, and 
the descent had soured his 
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disposition. The most timid 
of my remarks he treated al- 
most a8 personal insults, an- 
swering in tones and terms 
contemptuous enough to wither 
the interrogatory sap of the 
greenest. Till, after a few 
questions, I felt Henry’s dis- 
comfort at my revelation of 
Such ignorance, and, leaving 
them to their nautical jargon 
and arguments, went alone on 
a tour of exploration. Cau- 
tiously I lowered myself 
through a small hatchway into 
a dark pit, and with the aid 
of matches groped my way 
through a clutter of rubbish 
and an atmosphere of mildew, 
stale fish, tar and obscure sea 
odours. There was no head 
room; the Nancy had been 
built for cargo, but she had 
two tremendous hatches, and 
with those raised and lead- 
lighted—I stood for some min- 
utes as raptly still as a sceptic 
whose soul is suddenly flooded 
with the light of conversion, 
seeing that pitchy hole lit, 
furnished, airy and peopled. 
Only awareness of scratchings 
in the rubbish, and the un- 
pleasant sensation of some crea- 
ture crawling over my foot, 
roused me to realities and a 
hurried retreat towards the 
little hole, where a narrow 
shaft of light and air streamed 
down. 

Timothy and Henry were 
leaning in old-salt-like attitudes 
against the engine-house, deep 
in converse. 

2B2 
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**O’ course you can pick up 
a livin’ easy enough through 
the Barrier,” I heard Timothy’s 
rusty aggressive voice. “ Bit 
o’ trocas, bit o’ pearl shell, 
carry a bit o’ cargo. Fish! 
They just throws theirselves 
on to yer ook. MHoysters as 
big as yer ‘ead. Lots o’ 
shootin’. I’ve seen the sky 
that thick with Torres pigeons, 
each shot brought down ’alf a 
dozen. You've gotta mind 
them niggers, though. Pretty 
wild lot round Cape Melville. 
Onct when I was there we 
anchored in a bit of a bay. 
A good bed it was, and we 
were bringin’ up the shell fine 
when we sees a whole crowd of 
nigs makin’ for us from the 
shore. We only ’ad one gun, 
and I didn’t like their looks, so 
I told me mate to stay aft 
with the gun and I went 
below and got a whole heap 
o tacks and scattered *em 
around the decks. Soon along 
comes the nigs, over the side— 
plonk! with their bare feet 
on to the tacks. They lets out 
@ yowl and down they sits— 
plonk! on to more tacks, and 
they wasn’t what you'd call 
clothed. The others gits scared 
at the yowls and off they paddle; 
and the rest, like a lot o 
bloomin’ pin-cushions, dives in 
after ’em.”’ 

I glanced at Henry. His 
head was slightly bent as if in 
rapt attention. 

““ There are plenty of cyclones 
up north, too, aren’t there ? ”’ 
I asked. 

“O’ course. They wouldn’t 
worry you on this boat.” 
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“ But isn’t she too big for 
two people to sail? ”’ 

“Uck!” The noise ex- 
pressed a world of contempt 
for all feminine insistence on 
the irrelevant. ‘‘ Ain’t I bin 
tellin’ yer ’ushand ’ere, a kid 
kin ’andle the Nancy.” 

“‘ Not in a cyclone, though.” 
I was determined not to be so 
dismissed. 

“Well, I’m tellin’ yer. 
Wasn’t I hup near Cairns and 
@ cyclone ’it us. Twenty-four 
hours I ’ad to run before it. 
Couldn’t ’ear yerself ’oller, or 
see yer ’and in front o’ yer, 
and the rain fit ter drown yer. 
First I thinks the wind’ll rip 
the sticks out uv ’er, and I 
sends me mate to lower away 
the mains]. The alliards 
jammed in the blocks and hup 
’e goes to free ’em. For an 
hour I kep yellin’ out, but no 
sight nor sound of ’im, and I 
sez to meself, well, you're a 
gorner! And then all of a 
suddint—wallop! and down 
comes the sail and gaff with 
im atop o’ it and me hunder 
the lot. The canvas saved ’is 
life, though ’e bust ’is collar- 
bone, and I ’ad to ’aul ‘im 
below and leave ’im. Twenty- 
four hours I kep the Nancy 
runnin’ afore them seas, and 
not a green one did she 
take. Nota one! Lifted like 
@ duck she did to every 
bloomin’ mountain that came 
at ’er.”’ 

He glared at me, daring 
another comment or question. 
I was content to leave him the 
victor. 

“ The wicked old liar! ’’ said 
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Henry a8 we climbed back to 


the road. “He read that 
nigger yarn in Slocum’s book, 
and I don’t know where he stole 
the other from.”’ + 

“You don’t think he has 
sailed the Nancy, then ? ”’ 

“T don’t. Or perhaps as one 
of a crew. Near Cairns, in a 
black storm like that, they 
couldn’t have run twenty-four 
miles without hitting a reef. 
And if he was in a cyclone, 
they probably hove-to, went 
below and hoped for the best.” 

‘ Hove-to ’ had little meaning 
for me, but the confidence of 
Henry’s pronouncements was 
impressive. These were un- 
known deeps in his experience. 
I felt that in estimating boats, 
and especially their caretakers, 
he was not to be misled. So I 
asked casually, not willing yet 
to reveal my enthusiasm born 
of those few moments’ elation 
in the Nancy’s hold, ‘ And 
what do you think of the 
boat ? ”’ 


“Too old, Jo. Too big for 
us to handle, and far too 
expensive.” 


We walked along in silence, 
that last prohibition setting 
our thoughts in the same 
round. 

“ Bertha,’’ I said at last, “is 
out of a job. And she’s rest- 
less... and has quite a bit 
in the bank.”’ 

Henry made no comment. 

I took the plunge. ‘ It looks 
as though this has to be a 
partnership affair, apart from 
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Hector. We can do nothing on 
our own. And Bertha is a 
capable and enterprising sort 
of person.” 

We rang up Bertha as soon 
a8’ we reached home, and in 
answer to our mysterious yet 
urgent summons she duly ar- 
rived in her decrepit two-seater. 
She was interested but non- 
committal, suspecting our 
scheme a ‘Spassing madness to 
fade with the summer. We 
seemed to be making no head- 
way, 80 I led Henry into the 
kitchen, told him to take him- 
self for a walk and leave Bertha 
to me. 

I flatter myself that my 
account of Hector was a mas- 
terly delineation of what I 
considered Bertha’s ideal of a 
man of action, initiative and 
resource. Henry, had he heard 
me, would have been both 
staggered at such duplicity 
and elated at my complete 
abandon to his plan. 

“So it amounts to this,” I 


concluded. ‘ We find the boat 
and the money to refit and 
provision, say, for twelve 


months. Hector buys it—prob- 
ably he'll cable what’s neces- 
sary when we describe it—and 
we sail it up to New Guinea. 
Easy enough ’’—this with a 
grand gesture. ‘“‘ We'll leave 
in the non-cyclone season. You 
and I are strong, and Henry 
really knows a _ surprising 
amount about sailing, plenty 
to take us safely from place 
to place along the coast, and 





1 Apologies are due for repeating this story of Slocum’s, but this is how Timothy 


told it to us. 
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when we need expert naviga- 
tion we'll have Hector.” 

Bertha nodded. “It sounds 
all right as long as someone 
responsible and experienced is 
in charge. Twelve months... 
it might even be years... . 
When will you hear from this 
Hector ? ”’ 

“Oh, in five or six weeks. 
But Henry is so confident he’ll 
join us that we can safely go 
ahead with the boat business.”’ 

When he came in Henry 
looked intently at Bertha. 

“Tl think about it,’”’ she 
said, picking up her hat. 

“Oh, Bertha,’ I called. “If 
Hector is skipper and the boat’s 
really his, what do you think 
she should be called ? ”’ 

“ Phat’s obvious, isn’t it ? ”’ 

I glanced triumphantly at 
Henry. 


“But aren’t you rather 
counting your chickens? ”’ ghe 
added. 

“Perhaps. Only it’s ag 
well to settle these details 
early.” 

“Well?” asked Henry, as 
the screeching of gears from 
the street told of Bertha’s 
departure. 

“Hector fetched her. She’s 
really quite excited about the 
whole thing. We're going to- 
morrow to see the Nancy.” 

“Why that old tub?” 

“ Because I’m sure it will 
set her imagination to work as 
it did mine. Besides—she’ll 
like the fence !”’ 

Henry snorted. But my 
surmise was right. Bertha left 
the Nancy committed to our 
enterprise and with all her 
hopes on Hector. 


I. 


A careful search of the bays - 


near home yielding no Andro- 
mache, Henry and I went far- 
ther afield to prowl amongst 
the innumerable boat-sheds on 
the other side of the harbour. 
Dark cool caves they were, 
lined from end to end with 
tiers of rowing-boats whose 
dark cedar planking gleamed 
with new varnish, their var- 
nished sculls in even rows on 
the beams above. Through 
the doors the sea breeze blew 
in gustily, and water lapped and 
gurgled round the barnacled 
piles under the slatted flooring. 

Outside the first shed a man 
was too busy painting a launch 


and whistling ear-piercingly to 
pay any attention to us. We 
picked our way round tins, 
piles of chain, fishing baskets 
and ropes towards the door, 
where, on @ huge coil of rope, 
his back supported by a post, 
his paunch seeming to fall in 
folds under his blue jersey, sat 
a bald, bewhiskered and very 
unamiable Buddah. 

** Good morning,” said Henry 
pleasantly. 

The Buddah glanced at us 
and away through the door at 
the sparkling water. 

“ We are looking for a boat,” 
Henry went on, unabashed. 
“A boat for cruising.” 
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A long expectant silence. 


Then: ‘“‘ Haven’t got none,” 
growled the Buddah. 

«..,.A good strong boat, 
about forty feet.”” Henry went 
on blandly enumerating his 
requirements, but the Buddah, 
sunk in his contemplation of 
the sea, made no sign. 

We could only retreat. 
“ He'll get on,” said Henry 
bitterly. ‘“ Let’s try the 
next,” 

A crowd of young men in 
multi-striped football jerseys 
here ceased for a moment their 
deafening clatter with a speed- 
boat engine to direct us to one, 
Larsen, whose boat was farther 
up the bay. 

Mr Larsen was a tall, grey 
and gloomy person, sad at the 
collapse of the carpentry trade 
which had forced him to take 
to fishing, sadder still at the 
scant living to be made in the 
fish markets. My ready ad- 
miration of his trim, spotless, 
little yawl seemed to lift some 
of the burden from his drooping 
shoulders as he pointed out 
every fitting, every ingenious 
device, from a folding sink and 
swinging stove made from a 
cash-box to a diminutive water- 
closet. Henry, a8 became a 
cautious buyer and Hector’s 
executor, maintained a strictly 
critical manner. His insinua- 
tion that a canvas bag like a 
huge dunce’s cap was an obso- 
lete form of sea-anchor, in- 
volved him in a long argument 
with the indignant Mr Larsen. 
I retired to the deck to permit 
him the fullest indulgence of 
his new Sunday réle. If I 
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remained, when he was thor- 
oughly into his stride he would 
be bound to catch my eye and 
read therein my vision of this 
gentleman of means and leisure 
dabbling in yachting, tomorrow 
morning bolting his coffee and 
pounding down the hill to catch 
the office train. Enough to 
make the most hardened falter. 

For two, Henry had to admit, 
the yawl was idedl. His in- 
sistence that we needed accom- 
modation for at least four did 
not. daunt Mr Larsen, who 
demonstrated how food, water 
and belongings could be 
Squeezed into that confined 
space by fitting bunks into 
the present capacious ice-box 
used for fish and built aft of 
the cockpit, even by hanging 
lockers from the cabin roof. 

“ But if we could all pack 
in,’’ I protested, “ she seems so 
small for deep-water cruising.” 

“Small! Size has nothing 
to do with it! This boat has 
never shipped a green one yet, 
and she’s been in some tough 
stuff, let me tell you. Why, 
only last winter coming back 
from Newcastle ...”’ His tale 
almost rivalled old Timothy’s. 

“ We want to go a long way 
in her.” Henry hastily pre- 
vented the launching of a 
second Iliad. 

“ Ride anything! Take you 
anywhere! The Barrier, New 
Zealand even.” 

** How about an Indian Ocean 
cyclone ? ”’ 

“Eh? How far you think 
you're going ? ”’ 

“As far as we can get. 
Maybe Europe, some day.” 
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“Um. Oh well, she'll take 
you all right. Authors, are 
you? Going to write books ? 
I knew an author...” 

“No. We just want to 
wander about.” 

“Well, if I had half a 
chance I’d do the same. Forty 
years since I joined my first 
ship. To Valparaiso with coal. 
It caught fire in the hold 
—and the salt pork was 
mouldy.”’ 

He took us that voyage and 
many more, into many seas 
and, of course, round the Horn 
at its iciest. And because the 
day was Sunday and ours to 
spend as we chose, we lounged 
on the warm deck-house, all 
three of us happily forgetful 
of Monday and collapsed trades 
or fish markets. 

“No, I wouldn’t mind doing 
the same as you want,” Mr 
Larsen mused, desires prompted 
by his memories. ‘‘ Me and 
my boy, we'd make living.”’ 


“Why not?” T=. gaia. 
“* Here’s the very boat.” 

“I’ve got a wife!” The 
suffering of years and all the 
disillusion of the badly married 
was in his statement. 

“Take her with you,” said 
Henry cheerfully. 

“Take her! No, thank you. 
Me and the boy, we’d do fine 
—but take her !”’ 

She must indeed have been 
@ difficult woman. Henry 
voiced my own criminal 
thought when he said, ‘‘ There 
are storms at sea.’’ But Mr 
Larsen, @® moral man who 
patiently bore his burdens, 
missed the inference. 

We left him still trying to 
stow four where but two could 
go: @ nice problem in cubic 
content and carpentry. He 
was eager to extend all his 
inventive and practical talents 
upon it, the problem so at- 
tracted him. It probably does 
so still. 


IV. 


Bertha wandered aimlessly 
about the lounge, gazing 
moodily through each window 
as she came to it. ‘‘ We should 
build a boat,” she declared 
suddenly. “Everyone does 
who goes in for long cruises.”’ 

“That’s an idea. You can 
serve your apprenticeship in 
the shipyards down at the 
bottom of the hill. Five years. 
Another five to build <Andro- 
mache—and a good trade to 
fall back on when you retire 


from the sea. You could put 
up @ plate: ‘ Bertha—Boat- 
builder.’ Simple, but how 
striking... .” 

“Oh, stop babbling, Jo. I 
can’t settle to anything these 
days. Let us go and have a 
hunt on our own. We might 
come home leading Andromache 
behind us.”’ 

As became the responsibility 
of the expedition we mobilised 
the resources of our joint ward- 
robes, and thus armed and 
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armoured sallied forth. At- 
tracted by @ large signboard 
declaring that ‘ Charlie’ Hos- 
kins had for sale all manner of 
poats, we wandered unchal- 
lenged through his capacious 
shed. Much rapping finally 
brought forth a sleepy-looking 


lad, who announced, ‘ Mr 
’Oskins ain’t around.” 
“‘T want to see about a boat,” 


Bertha insisted. 

“We don’t keep no row- 
boats, Miss.”’ 

“T don’t want to go rowing. 
I want to buy a boat.’’ Bertha 
fixed him with a commanding 
eye. 

“ Orright, miss, I'll try and 
find Mr ’Oskins.”’ 

After ten minutes, from a 
loft overhead Mr Hoskins duly 
lowered his rotund form down 
a very rickety staircase. His 
red face had the glow of bene- 
volence and the freshly shaven, 
and his manner bespoke brisk 
eagerness to oblige. 

“* Good morning, ladies. You 
were inquiring about a boat, I 
believe. Unfortunately I have 
just handed over that part of 


the business to Mr Lowe. He 
has plenty of nice light 
skiff. .< 


“We do not want to go 
rowing,” said Bertha, and her 
tone implied, ‘Now do we 


look like it?’ ‘“ Have you 
any yachts ? ”’ 

* Ah, a yacht! For a little 
week-end party ... a trip to 


the Barrier? Only last June 
Mr Purdie from the University 
hired my .. .” 


“A yacht,” interrupted 
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Bertha coldly, “to buy..: 
cheap.”’ 

“Oh!” Mr Hoskins con- 


sidered @ moment, trotted off 
and returned with a bundle of 
typed sheets. ‘‘ Sea Bell,’’ he 
read, “ketch rig, fifty feet, 
stylish cabin accommodation. 
Now there’s a boat for you. 
It’s scandalous the prices I 
have to sell at these days. 
She’s going for a song.” 

“To what tune ? ”’ 

“ Only £2000.” 

“Hm. A little high for 
me,”’ said Bertha bravely. 

“T’m sure we could come to 
an adjustment.’’ Mr Hoskins 
beamed upon us. 

“What else is there?” 
Bertha tried again. ‘“‘ She must 
be beamy, a good sea boat, 
stiff in a breeze.” 

I grinned to myself. Bertha, 
who had never been sailing in 
her life, was certainly an in- 
trepid learner. I only hoped 
she would not make any bad 
slips, for we were both begin- 
ning to enjoy the game. Mr 
Hoskins’ manner was now flat- 
tering testimony to our careful 
toilet, his glib quotations elated 
us with the illusion of a wealth 
that allowed us to choose any 
craft that took our fancy. 
Shamelessly we let him run us 
in his launch from luxury 
schooners to steam pleasure 
launches, graciously received 
his catalogues, said we would 
“let him know”’ and escaped 
only after mid-day with his 
hopeful farewells sounding in 
our consciences. 

“Whew !”’ exclaimed Bertha. 
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** Let us go and have a cup of 
tea.” 


“Where? We may look like 
the Hotel Australia to Mr Hos- 


The New Guinea mail brought 
no reply from Hector. Henry 
serenely explained that the 
gold mine was supplied by an 
air service which was quite 
likely unreliable. Bertha and 
I were not as dismayed as 
might have been expected. Our 
faith in Hector, and our hope, 
were still steadfast; in all 
serious discussion he was the 
pivot of the enterprise; all 
boats we looked at wondering 
whether he would be willing 
to pay the price; but apart 
from these considerations, the 
affair seemed to be moving of 
its own momentum. Bertha 
had sold a few shares she held ; 
we had achieved the sale of 
Aunt Mary’s vase, the piano 
and the despised settee, and 
Henry was impatient for the 
day he would announce his 
resignation to his employers. 

“If only we could find one 
more partner,” he said, “ we 
could go ahead and buy. It 
would be a great pity to have 
to lose a good boat through 
lack of funds. What about 
your young brother, Bertha? ”’ 

“Pooh!” I _ protested. 
** Jim’s motor mad and speaks 
a language known only to 
mechanics.”’ 

“I don’t know,” Bertha re- 
plied. ‘“‘Jim’s generally on 
for anything exciting. As long 
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kins, but I have two shillings 
in my purse. The A.B.C.?” 

“Hm! Make it a very 
genteel tea-shop.”’ 


as Andromache has an engine 
he can play with...” 

“She might not.”’ I was in 
accord with Henry in my hos- 
tility to engines. Engines and 
Andromache seemed _ incon- 
gruous. Besides, there was the 
small-boat tradition. 

* Anyway, that'll be my first 
bait to him,’’ Bertha declared. 
“ He’s been thinking of speed- 
boats lately, at least, as far as 
I can interpret his strange 
tongue; it has a salty and a 
watery tang. For the time 
being here’s something for you.” 
She handed Henry a slip of 
paper. 

“* Schooner Dora,’ ’’ Henry 
read, ‘100 feet, two-inch 
kauri, 50-h.p. Kermath. Ideal 
for island trading, fishermen or 
gents’ recreation. Fast, smart, 
seaworthy. A sacrifice...’ 
H’m! A versatile lady... 
near Drummoyne _ Bridge. 
Come on, Jo, we must see 
what fishermen and gents can 
recreate on.”’ 

Two hours later we were 
leaning over the bridge gazing 
on to the Dora’s wide decks. 

“A beamy packet!’ I re- 
marked judicially. 

I felt Henry’s grin, but he 
played the game, answering 
solemnly, “ Yes. But it doesn’t 
take many to handle a good 
boat.” 
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We both knew the Dora was 
as impracticable as Mr Larsen’s 
yawl, but we were not going 
to surrender one item of the 
entertainment. These expedi- 
tions had become the crown 
of the week, delightful adven- 
tures with a background of 
serious decision to spice them. 
Upon the boat we chose would 
depend our safety and progress, 
the whole success or failure of 
our undertaking; and in pre- 
tending to weigh the faults or 
merits of every craft as the 
vehicle for the unknown days 
ahead, we felt for a little like 
omnipotent beings dallying with 
our own fate. 

The game had acquired a 
technique and its own language. 
Henry examined gear, beams, 
planks, fastenings; I concen- 
trated upon accommodation, 
arrangement of bunks, lockers, 
tanks and galley. And in the 
ensuing earnest discussion with 
the owner, we would gradually 
direct his questions till he 
discovered our real purpose, 
was duly impressed by it and 
drifted into reminiscences of 
his own sea days. 

We wandered about the Dora 
and were contemplating an 
invasion below when a hatch 
shot back with a bang, and a 
yellow-grey curly head popped 
up. 
“ Good afternoon. We were 
just looking at your boat,”’ said 
Henry unnecessarily. 

The rest of Mr Pilter emerged : 
a gnarled, stocky, broad- 
shouldered little man, his joints 
’ lumpy and twisted with rheu- 
matism, his skin like grey bark, 
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and his pale blue eyes looking 
through rather than under 
bushy eyebrows. Altogether 
he resembled a sturdy bent 
tree whose tufts of foliage 
proclaim there is still sap in 
its veins. 

He was pleasant to us and 
very proud of the Dora, every 
bit of which he declared he 
had built himself, and the 
more we examined her the 
more we appreciated his boat ; 
for she seemed to us made 
up of all the odd scraps 
of timber and tags of rope 
discarded by others that his 
Sharp eyes had singled out 
as useful bargains. One of 
his investments had evidently 
been the counter-tops and 
panels and the staircases of 
some shop, @ solid and reput- 
able establishment that had 
put good cedar into its appoint- 
ments. Into a twenty-foot- 
long cabin led down a tiny 
piece of staircase that might 
have once graced a mansion, 
shining banister, carved sup- 
ports, red carpet complete. 
The upper lining of the cabin 
and the cupboards was of the 
same dark, rich wood, but 
below, running round the entire 
cabin, was an eighteen - inch 
strip of highly glazed and 
safiron-hued veneer, giving an 
observer the same shock as 
the sight of a well-dressed man 
in ginger boots. The place 
was untidy, with the untidi- 
ness of an old man caring for 
himself. Some ties and an odd 
sock lay on an unmade bunk; 
on @ long table stood several 
sticky tins, and the villainous 
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green oil-cloth was scattered 
with crumbs. 

All superficial details, as 
Henry had _ repeatedly in- 
structed me; but I had come 
to believe that the man who 
built well, put honest work 
and honest timbers into his 
boat, did not belie them with 
tawdry details and cheap in- 
congruity of fitting. An en- 
tirely feminine fancy, I was 
willing to admit—and to abide 
by Henry’s more reasonable 
judgments. 

When he and Mr Pilter were 
absorbed in an examination of 
the heavy evil-smelling engine, 
I went on deck and began to 
pace up and down as sailors 
do. I was in the midst of a 
storm, a truly sky-splitting, 
Gustave Doré tempest —the 
reverie was, I fear, inspired by 
old Timothy’s yarns, for in it 
Hector was below, disabled by 
a crashing spar and tended by 
Bertha. Henry was snatching 
an hour’s rest, and lashed to 
the wheel I was holding the 
gallant, plunging boat to the 
seas—when I became conscious 
of Henry’s gaze upon me and 
a@ half-sympathetic twinkle in 
his eye. 

“Tm afraid this boat’s far 
beyond our means, Jo,” he 
said, as in inward confusion I 
hastened towards them. “ But 
Mr Pilter says he has a more 
suitable yacht down at Oyster 
Bay.” 

“The very thing for you, 
missus,’ chimed in Mr Pilter’s 
high-pitched voice. ‘‘ Built her 
myself. In first-rate condition. 
Just what you’re after.” 
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“ Can we see her tonight ? ” 


“It’s a bit far. Down Suth- 
erland way. Now...um.., 
my car...” 

“that’s a good idea,” said 
Henry shamelessly. “If you 
could run us down, we might 
camp there tonight and come 
up tomorrow morning.” 

“Well, now... ye-es..., 
I was going to a bit of a party 
tonight. Lodge, you know. 
George’s river oysters and 
stout, eh?’ He _  cackled. 
“They were talking about a 
little testimonial to me. Thirty 
years @ member. See, I was 
given this by the Mariners’ 
Club five years ago.” He 
opened a heavy gold watch 
and showed us its inscription. 
“Founded it, I did, and been 
its President twenty years. Not 
a bad record,eh? They wanted 
@ seaman and a practical chap 
in charge, and I was their man. 
I grew up on the sea. Born in 
a gale and twice round the 
world before I was twelve. 
My father was master of the 
four - masted barque Siamese 
Queen. They called me her 
mascot, but I took my trick 
and could navigate with the 
best of them.” 

* Couldn’t we meet you after 
the party?” Henry urged. 
Sutherland was a long and 
expensive journey from our 
home, and he was determined 
to get a lift if he could. 

“Well, now, the party is at 
Sutherland. About nine o’clock 
we start on the oysters.” 

We gave it up, arranging to 
meet Mr Pilter at Sutherland 
station the next morning. 
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Though Sundays are made 
for that wage-earners’ institu- 
tion, a sleep-in, by six o’clock, 
a grey drizzly morning, we 
were abroad armed with um- 
prellas and a lunch basket. 
At Sutherland there was no 
sign of Mr Pilter, but we 
ignored the solicitations of a 
busman and started to walk 
in the direction of Oyster Bay. 
Lunch-time, and still no sign 
of Mr Pilter. Only when we 
were approaching the end of 
the point and saw him shuffling 
along the road towards us, did 
we realise that Mr Pilter’s car 
had no existence outside his 
fancy. ‘‘Thought you weren’t 
coming,” he greeted us. “‘ Miss 
your train ? ”’ 

“We just thought we'd like 
the walk ... nice cool day,” 
said Henry. 

Mr Pilter led us through a 
bush track to his house, a tiny 
weatherboard shanty seated on 
the very edge of a rock ledge, 
its two spindly brick legs per- 
petually in the sea, and looking 
as Mr Pilter himself might, 
soaking his feet in a bucket of 
mustard and water. It was 
evidently the main storehouse 
for his sale bargains. Half 
filling a dark little room, dusty 
stacks of the cedar shop fittings 
leaned against the walls. 
Through their open doors two 
other rooms bulged their con- 
tents of old rusty marine gear. 
A small table in the centre held 
the same litter of tins and 
crumbs as we had seen on the 
Dora, and on @ shelf above 
a cracked stove an ancient 
glass-doored clock ticked noisily 
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as though trying by the busy 
swing of its pendulum to keep 
the dust and decay at bay. 
Through a further door we 
stepped trustingly after Mr 
Pilter, to halt with one foot 
poised, for we seemed about to 
drop precipitately into the sea. 
A very narrow landing, not 
more than a foot wide, fronted 
the vottage, the only barrier 
between us and the water a 
strip of the staircase banister. 
And, a hundred yards out, the 
Mollyhawk mirrored her white 
and elegant shape in the still 
waters of the cove. 

From that distance as we 
admired her our hearts gave a 
bound; but aboard it was the 
same story, the same feeling 
that she was flimsily built of 
bits and pieces. Although we 
did not state our discontent, 
Mr Pilter sensed it, or perhaps 
others had been less careful of 
his feelings ; for time and again 
he brought us aft to assert 
the great advantage of a large 
counter-stern, and to show us 
through the floor of the open 
cockpit her ‘double skin.’ He 
was almost violently emphatic 
that two layers of thin planking 
were better than one stout one. 
“ Strength,’ he declared for 
the fifth time, “ and lightness 
with it. What more can you 
want % ”’ 

We agreed the principle 
seemed sound. But the masts, 
now, weren’t they very light ? 
“A mast’s strength is in her 
staying,” he assured us. And 
the sheets and halliards? Yes, 
they were a bit ripe, but he 
would renew them. We found 
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fault with the open cockpit. 
He would cover some of it in. 
There were not sufficient water 
tanks. He would add more. 
Later, when he showed us how 
to take a sight through his 
sextant—“‘ been with me round 
the world four times ’’— he 
offered to throw the instru- 
ment in, too, for the original 
price. 

“Tl let you know in a few 
days,’’ Henry said, as we took 
our leave. ‘‘ We're not in a 
hurry, you know.” And we 
departed with Mr Pilter’s in- 
sistent warnings that we would 
not find a better boat any- 
where along the whole coast 
ringing in our ears, but not in 
our hearts. The Mollyhawk 
was sound, apparently fast and 
a good sea boat, and yet—— 

“She’s a bit narrow... 
too much freeboard,’ mused 
Henry as we trudged along 
the road to the station. “Tl 
bet she wasn’t designed with 
those rolling chocks . . . prob- 
ably put in after her first real 
blow... and yet she’s aw- 
fully cheap, and the engine’s 
a good one. We must arrange 
for him to take us out in 
her.”’ 

Through mere inexperience 
I had no tangible objection to 
raise, but I knew she was not 
at all my idea of Andromache. 
Try as I might I could not 
picture her carrying us over 
ocean tracts. What Andro- 
mache should be I could not 
state, yet I felt that should 
she exist for our finding, we 
would recognise her as we recog- 
nised, that first evening of 
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Henry’s inspiration, our great 
opportunity. 

We arrived home weary, 
hungry and _ discouraged. 
Lights were burning upstairs, 
Bertha, reading on the couch, 
called a greeting, but I made 
for the kitchen and the kettle, 
with no heart to discuss the 
day’s inspection. Bertha’s 
brother Jim was perched on 
the kitchen table, reading, 
swinging his long legs and 
mechanically taking large bites 
from the remains of a cake I 
had reckoned on for supper. 
My greeting was not enthusi- 
astic as I lit the gas. 

“Sold the bus,” Jim an- 
nounced. 

“The insurance companies 
will be relieved,’ said Henry 
amiably. 

Jim ignored the jibe. 
a good price, too.”’ 

“ Hullo, what’s the idea ? ”’ 

At Henry’s exclamation I 
glanced at Jim’s book and saw, 


** Got 


not his bible, ‘The Young 
Mechanic,’ but ‘ Monthly 
Yachting.’ 


“Tm telling you,” said Jim 
serenely. “I’ve sold my bus 
and got a good price for it, and 
being a thrifty fellow, although 
no one believes me, have saved 
some of my magnificent salary. 
Now, how much more do we 
need to buy this boat?” 

Tea was forgotten. Heads 
together over Henry’s note- 
book, we added, subtracted, 
estimated. Hector or no Hec- 
tor, with Jim’s funds we de- 
clared ourselves at the end of 
an hour a financially inde- 
pendent syndicate. 
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VI. 


We found our boat at last, 
found her by a series of for- 
tunate chances, gazed from a 
jetty at her ugly strong hull, 
thick mast and heavy gear, 
and knew she must be ours. 
She is not called Andromache ; 
her own name of Skagen is far 
more suitable. 

It is nearly two years now 
since we left Australia for 
Europe. We have known 
strange landfalls and reluctant 
departures ; some hardship and 
those many compensations of 
which wanderers find the sea 
so prodigal. And there was 
a time when Skagen owned 
a registered trading number 
and was stripped for work 
along these Malayan coasts 
and rivers where we still 
linger. All these have their 
own story. 


We never heard from Hector. 
I have been tempted at times 
to take Henry unawares and 
discover the truth about him. 
On a dark night with the clouds 
flying low, while our boat runs 
smoothly before a steady breeze 
from darkness into the cloudy 
dark, when the tiller strains 
under the gripping hand and 
we sit together on the cockpit, 
silent in the harmony of a 
common purpose achieved, I 
am tempted to say, “‘ Tell me, 
Henry, is there such a person 
as Hector ? ”’ 

And yet I never have. After 
all, it seems as obtuse as to 
question the reality of that 
Hector of Troy Town. Whether 
myth or man, for Henry, Hector 
has served his purpose, and I 
certainly have no quarrel with 
the result. 
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TYKES. 


BY DAVID T. SMITH. 


In days of old, when lights 
were dim and few could read 
or write, men gathered round 
a fire in castle or cottage and 
told tales of their own or their 
ancestors’ lives. If they had 
not done so we should be bereft 
of much of our knowledge of 
history gleaned and recorded 
by monks from the story- 
tellers of their times. In my 
family the practice has sur- 
vived. “I have heard my 
father say ” is a sentence which 
frequently fell from the lips 
of my parent and from those 
of his father. In a long-lived 
family memory goes back far. 
I knew my father’s father, 
who was twenty years old 
when the battle of Waterloo 
was fought and who died at 
the ripe age of ninety-three. 
My father, who was eighty- 
four when he died, told us 
tales of his grandfather, eighty- 
nine years of age, whom he 
well remembered, and who was 
twenty-seven years old when 
Prince Charles Edward died, 
and fifty-four when the 
Iron Duke crushed Bonaparte. 
None of these men was what 
the world calls great—they 
will not be found in the school 
history books of the next 
generation—yet they were of 
a type England could ill have 
spared. They spent most of 
their days in their own dis- 
tricts administering their pro- 


perties, the greater part of 
which they farmed; helping 
their poorer neighbours, acting 
as church- wardens of their 
parish church, and holding com- 
missions in any local corps 
raised in defence of king and 
country. I do not intend in 
this article to say anything 
about the generations before 
my great-grandfather, because 
there we leave the stories told 
by those who knew the per- 
sons for written records. The 
three generations I propose 
to deal with lived through 
the beginning, the height of, 
and the end of the port-wine 
era, and, as the teetotal party 
would no doubt claim, were 
killed by it at the ages of 
eighty-nine, ninety-three and 
eighty-four. 

Let the reader imagine him- 
self in a dining-room: the 
long table is lit by candles, 
a coal fire, which the butler 
has poked into flame, sets 
shadows dancing on the walls. 
From above the mantelpiece 
my great-grandfather looks 
down on us weaklings of a 
later generation; to his left 
my grandfather, ninety years 
old when this portrait was 
painted, sits upright in an 
arm-chair, a favourite walking- 
stick by his side, a red kerchief 
thrown carelessly over one 
knee; his face, less harsh 
than that of his father, is 
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crowned by a magnificent 


crop of snow- white hair ; 
next to him is a portrait of 
his wife, Mary MacKenzie, a 
bonny woman of ample pro- 
portions, the mother of thirteen 
children, all of whom grew 
up with constitutions of iron. 
Other portraits line the walls, 
the wooden shutters are closed 
and curtains drawn across; 
behind one of the shutters, and 
let into the wall, is a box which, 
in the old port-wine days, 
contained a ‘jerry’ for the 
use of diners. At the table 
sits my father—a wiry-built 
man, a magnificent horseman— 
and about it his nine sons. 
The port passes round; some- 
thing in the conversation, which 
is mainly of sport, revives an 
old memory in his mind. “I 
have heard my father say,” 
he begins, “that in his young 
days when the ladies left the 
room a bottle of port per man 
was placed on the sideboard, 
the door was locked and every- 
one was expected to do his 
duty.” In those days dinner 
began at three o’clock in the 
afternoon ; later on the hour 
of dining got to five, then six, 
seven, and finally, in Edwar- 
dian days, to eight. Fashion 
in the ceremonial of dining 
alters. I have seen it change 
from a complete covering of 
the table by a linen cloth, to 
a centre-piece and mats, and 
finally to mats alone. I have 
heard my father tell of the 
days when strips were used: 
they were narrow bands of 
linen down the sides and ends, 
leaving the centre of the table 
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bare ; the strips were removed 
before dessert, and it was one 
of the supreme accomplish- 
ments of a butler’s art to be 
able, standing at one end of 
the table, by a quick jerk to 
withdraw a strip in one move- 
ment. 

In those days a dinner-party 
at a country house was an 
event which created much stir, 
and required considerable 
powers of organisation on the 
part of the mistress. The state 
of the moon had to be taken 
into consideration when fixing 
the date, as candle-lamps on 
carriages did not give a strong 
enough light to guide guests 
driving on dark country roads. 
Preparations commenced a 
week in advance. A highly 
qualified cook, a _ specialist 
of such feasts, was tem- 
porarily added to the staff. 
On the morning of the great 
day, the master and his butler 
descended to the cellars and, 
with the utmost care, for fear 
of breaking the crust, removed 
bottles of famous vintages to 
the pantry, where the almost 
religious ceremony of decanting 
the wine took place. <A good 
fire in the dining-room grate 
kept the temperature of that 
apartment mild; the wine, in 
cut-glass decanters, was placed 
on the mantelshelf to air; 
there it remained all day, at 
dusk, entombing bands of ruby 
light in response to the flicker- 
ing flames of the fire. 

The sound of trotting horses 
and the grind of ironshod 
wheels are heard, followed by 
the jingle of pole and harness ; 
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the horses slow down to a walk, 
then stop—the first guests have 
arrived. They are welcomed 
by the family coachman, who 
opens the carriage door, and, 
with a stable lantern, throws 
light on the steps leading into 
the porch; the door of the 
house is flung wide, a man- 
servant takes the gentlemen’s 
coats, the ladies proceed up- 
stairs ; the difficult wait before 
dinner has begun. Beside every 
diner’s place at table is a 
miniature decanter filled with 
sherry, to which he is at liberty 
to help himself at any time. 
The first item on the menu is 
a cod-fish with walnuts in his 
eyes, after which everything is 
placed on the table. In front 
of the host is a roast turkey or 
goose, and at the other end a 
round of beef; side dishes of 
poultry and game assure the 
guests they need not starve. 
Conversation is light and easy 
until the ladies leave the room, 
and then the decanters in their 
cradles slide round the polished 
boards ; talk turns to matters 
agricultural, the price of cattle, 
pigs and sheep, the latest deal 
in horse-flesh ; the Whigs are 
damned ; and an hour or more 
later the gentlemen join the 
ladies in the drawing-room. 
Tea is served, and the company 
settle down to conversation, 
cards and music. A cold supper 
of boiled chicken, ham and 
other viands is laid on a side- 
table; guests may help them- 
selves to this at any time they 
feel the pangs of hunger. At 
length carriages are ordered, 
and the last guest departs. 


My father sends the ’68 on 
its last round. ‘‘I have heard 
my father say,” he remarks, 
“that aficr a dinner-party at 
Barnes Hali, his father used to 
lock the dining-room door and 
put the key in his pocket in 
order to prevent the old butler, 
who had been helping to enter- 
tain visiting coachmen, from 
attempting to clear the table 
until a night’s rest had sobered 
him.” 

My father pours a little water 
into the empty decanter, rings 
the bell to let the servants 
know we have finished, and 
leads the way from the dining- 
room to, in his case, the draw- 
ing-room, little used except by 
himself since my mother died. 
At this hour on six nights in 
the week he will read the 
leading article in ‘ The Times,’ 
and ‘ Law’s Serious Call’ on the 
seventh. The rest of us make 
our way to the billiard-room to 
smoke, a crime never permitted 
while drinking vintage port. 
It is not merely a billiard-room, 
but a living-room as well; the 
lower part of the walls is 
decorated with sporting prints, 
the upper with animal remains, 
chiefly heads of red deer shot 
by members of the clan. 
One, of a wild goat from the 
Island of Mull, has, to my 
sensitive nose, never lost its 
pristine scent, in evidence even 
through the haze of pipe-smoke, 
which forms the common at- 
mosphere. At nine-thirty to 
the minute, my father joins us. 
At ten-thirty he knocks his 
pipe out against the iron dog 
beside the hearth. The brother, 
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with a collar-bone supported 
by a sling—there is usually one 
in some such predicament— 
mentions a visit from the man of 
medicine. “‘ That reminds me,”’ 
my father remarks, “that I 
have heard my father say, 
when old Dr Foster came to 
dinner, it was difficult to get 
him to go home at a reasonable 
time of night. He would order 
his trap to be brought round 
and continue talking another 
hour or more. His groom, 
knowing his master’s ways, 
used to bring the trap to the 
door and lead the horse back 
over the grass to his stable. 
When the doctor at length 
departed full of the cup that 
cheers, he mounted the driving 
box and took charge of a pair 
of reins which his groom had 
fixed to the rings on- the 
harness-saddle, while the man 
drove his master home with 
another pair attached to the 
horse’s bit.” 

Foster was a great char- 
acter but a poor doctor. He 
had two medicines, a pink and 
a white, which his patients took 
in turn and turn about. When 
anyone was so bold as to ask 
what the bottles contained, he 
used to say, ‘‘Chiefly aqua pum- 
paginis,” which remark satis- 
fied them that at any rate the 
doctor’s learning was sound. 

My great-grandfather, Wil- 
liam Smith of Barnes Hall, 
‘t’owd master,’ as he was 
called in my youth by the 
eighty-year-olds, was born in 
1761 and died in 1849. His 
portrait in oils shows a man 
in his seventies of medium 
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height and hard-bitten appear- 
ance; the nose is straight, the 
chin and mouth strong, the 
eyes penetrating in their look ; 
his complexion has the clear 
ruddy-brown of a man in hard 
condition ; he sits on a chair 
in his snuff-coloured knee- 
breeches, facing square to the 
room, holding in his hand an 
envelope on which is written 
his full name and address. 
Like so many of his generation 
he possessed a constitution of 
iron that defied both weather 


‘and fatigue. The old gentleman 


was never known to wear an 
overcoat, and frequently when 
wet with rain he marched 
through the house to the kit- 
chen, cocked the tails of his 
coat over his arms and steamed 
in front of the big open fire 
until dry. It apparently did 
him no harm, as he was never 
known to have an illness until 
his death, the manner of which 
was as follows. 

One morning, in his eighty- 
ninth year, for the first time 
in his life he woke up very 
ill. He never allowed a ser- 
vant to enter his bedroom 
when he wasinit. His shaving- 
water and clothes were left 
outside the door. It was not 
therefore known that anything 
was the matter until he failed 
to appear at breakfast. The 
family tried to induce him to 
send for the apothecary, but 
he refused. Later in the day 
they sent for him without 
his permission. When the old 
man heard he was in the house, 
he insisted on getting up and 
dressing before he would per- 
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mit the doctor to see him. 
The man of medicine offered 
to help him back to bed: he 
refused the proffered assist- 
ance, and dropped down dead 
in attempting to get in by 
himself. He was a just man 
according to his times, but an 
autocrat, who sacked his keeper 
for coming on the place wear- 
ing trousers—a garment he 
detested and never wore, keep- 
ing to knee-breeches to the 
end of his life. He took the 
Man on again as soon as he 
knew the offending breeks were 
destroyed. This keeper, whose 
name was Gothard, came into 
a fortune of £100, and deter- 
mined to ‘live like a gentle- 
man’ as long as it lasted. 
He bought a horse and a pair 
of pointers, and spent the 
best part of a year riding about 
the country followed by his 
dogs, calling at public-houses 
where he bragged about his 
estates. When his money was 
spent he returned to Barnes 
Hall in his old capacity. My 
great-grandfather had kept his 
place open, well knowing 
the fortune would not last 
long. 

The old gentleman was merci- 
ful to his poor neighbours ; 
nobody appealed to him in 
vain, and he set a man-trap 
in his fruit-garden! This hor- 
rible engine, which in the days 
of my youth lived retired in 
a loft above a loose-box, was 
built like a giant steel rat- 
trap; when set open it would 
be two feet across and was 
armed with teeth two inches 
long. Twice a year the trap 
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was sent to the village smithy 
to have the teeth sharpened 
and, incidentally, to warn all 
thieves in the neighbourhood 
that it was in good working 
order. I do not think it was 
ever set after my great-grand- 
father died ; but I remember as 
a youngster seeing a board 
nailed to a wall bearing the 
legend, ‘‘ Beware of man-traps 
and spring-guns.’”’ We who are 
accustomed to efficient police 
forces must remember that in 
those days people had, to a great 
extent, to look after themselves. 
Men were rougher and more 
lawless than they are nowa- 
days, hence the necessity for 
the heavy wooden shutters and 
iron bars with bells attached to 
them which barricaded country 
houses at night, and, perhaps, 
for man-traps and spring-guns. 

There is in the house a 
hunting- crop with an iron 
handle which my great-grand- 
father carried as a protection 
against assault by footpads 
and others when riding from 
Yorkshire to London. This 
journey took three days—he 
paid two visits a year to the 
Metropolis. Sending his lug- 
gage by coach, he rode a hack, 
covering the 166 miles in three 
stages. I believe I am correct 
in saying the first was from 
Barnes Hall to Newark, 45 
miles ; the second to Hunting- 
don, 62 miles ; and from Hun- 
tingdon to London, 59 miles. 
The hacks of those days were 
hardy animals accustomed to 
long journeys, the greater part 
of which they performed at an 
easy canter. There is a pace 
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called ‘racking’; it was well 
known throughout the Middle 
Ages, and was, no doubt, used 
by our Georgian forefathers in 
their journeyings on horseback. 
In an article on a bridle road 
leading out of Sheffield called 
“Ye racker Way,” published 
in the journal of ‘The Hunter 
Archeological Society ’ in July 
1914, Mr T. Walter Hall, the 
well-known historian, says: 
“On turning to the Oxford 
Dictionary we find that ‘racker,’ 
with variants including ‘ rak- 
kar,’ means a ‘racking-horse,’ 
and ‘racking’ is defined as the 
pace of a horse moving with a 
rack. Skeat, in his Etymo- 
logical Dictionary, gives ‘ rack ’ 
as a pace of a horse, and adds 
that the word is of uncertain 
origin ; the Century Dictionary 
defines ‘racker’ as a horse 
that moves with a racking 
gait, which it further describes 
as between a trot and a gallop, 
in which the forefeet move as 
in a slow gallop while the 
hind feet move as in a trot.” 
While on the subject of long 
journeys on horseback, it may 
be of interest to mention a 
few recipes against sickness 
that I found written in my 
great-grandfather’s hand at the 
back of a notebook, in which 
he jotted down his expenses 
on driving tours in the Lake 
district and elsewhere. ‘“‘ When 
a horse is chill with water give 
a pint of ale, two glasses of 
whisky or gin and a teaspoon 
of Kyann pepper.” “ Half- 
ounce of cinnamon in a pint of 
red wine is a lax in the body 
for a horse.” ‘“ William Dur- 


ham’s recipe for a cold on a 
horse — half-pound of honey, 
two ounces of saltpetre dis- 
solved in a gill of warm ale.” 
(William Durham lived at 
Thorne, near Doncaster.) ‘ To 
stop bleeding, take the pith 
of rushes and apply it to the 
part, and repeat it till bleeding 
stops.” 

The notebook from which 
these recipes are taken is a 
tantalising document; if the 
writer had gone a little more 
into detail it would have proved 
a mine of information about 
travel in England at that 
period. Items such as “ Paid 
£6 for coach fares” tell us 
nothing, a8 we do not know 
from where to where the jour- 
ney was taken. One item is 
explicit. He was in London 
in 1828, and enters “ Paid 
coach to and from Brighton, 
£1, 6s. Od.”” Other more per- 
sonal entries are, “ Bought a 
gown for my Ann, 12s. 6d.” ; 
** Bought a waistcoat, 5s. 6d.”’ ; 
“ Bought a girl’s handkerchief, 
2s. 6d.” Driving tours seem 
to have been fashionable in 
his day. He gives particulars 
of those he took through Lanca- 
shire and Cumberland ; to Scar- 
borough and home through 
North Yorkshire; and to 
Wales, when he halted for a 
few days at Holyhead, whence 
he took a trip to Dublin. 
On these tours he travelled 
in his own carriage, hiring 
post-horses to drag it from place 
to place. On one occasion, 
when he took with him his 
wife and child, a nurse and 
a man, he hired an additional 
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carriage, no doubt to carry 
the luggage, and paid 4s. per 
day for it. That did not, of 
course, include horses and pos- 
tilion. The distance travelled 
varied according to the places 
they wished to see, forty miles 
being the longest journey in a 
day recorded in his notes. In 
a book I read a short time ago, 
the writer stated that little or 
no cruelty took place in the 
driving of stage coaches. This 
is not borne out by the stories 
I have heard my father tell of 
facts he had from his father 
and grandfather. Horses were 
shockingly over-driven in 
coaches competing for traffic. 
Before the days of the railways 
there were two inns in Sheffield, 
‘The Angel ’ and ‘ The Tontine,’ 
which catered for the coaching 
to the North. On the stroke 
of 6 P.M. a coach left each inn. 
They raced the seven miles out 
of Sheffield to Hood Hill, the 
first stage. Hood Hill, now 
a farm, stands at the summit 
of one of the steepest slopes 
in the district. The horses 
were flogged up the hill by the 
competing drivers, each striv- 
ing to arrive at the stage first 
to secure the waiting pas- 
sengers. My grandfather said 
he had frequently seen horses 
dead on this hill from exhaus- 


tion. The guard carried a 
short whip, usually called 
‘Tommy,’ with which he 


flogged the horses when the 
coach stuck in ruts. At ‘ The 
Tontine’ Inn some of the 
mangers were built on the 
ground to enable horses, often 
too tired to stand when they 
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came in, to feed lying down. 
Mrs Peach, the landlady of 
‘The Angel’ Inn, engaged a 
coachman because he was a 
good flogger. Her orders to 
her drivers were, “ Kill every 
horse I have, but don’t let the 
other coach pass you.” Racing 
for fares was not confined to 
one district, but was prevalent 
throughout the country. 

My great-grandfather had 
property in Lincolnshire which 
he had inherited through his 
mother; he used to go there 
twice a year to hold his Man- 
orial Court at Messingham. On 
these occasions he travelled in 
state in the family coach. I 
remember this cumbrous car- 
riage well, because my grand- 
father used it once a week to 
take him to church; and for 
some years after, when my 
father ‘reigned in his stead,’ 
it stood in a coach-house at 
home, until he had it broken 
up. The carriage required two 
light cart-horses to drag it, 
was sumptuously upholstered 
inside, had a very big box for 
the driver in which was a place 
for a blunderbuss, and a plat- 
form behind where two men 
could stand. Its travelling 
pace must have been very 
moderate. The Messingham 
property was splendid agri- 
cultural land growing fine fields 
of potatoes and, what pleased 
us boys, provided good par- 
tridge shooting. The last of it, 
I am sorry to say, was sold a 
few years ago owing to the 
usual causes. 

Riding and driving on roads 
werenot the only means of travel 
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in those days; there was a con- 
siderable traffic, both passenger 
and goods, by canal and river, 
before the railways bought up 
the canals mainly for the pur- 
pose of rendering their com- 
petition ineffective. It was a 
pleasant method of travelling, 
especially for those who were 
not very strong. For them, 
the smooth glide of a boat was 
preferable to the jolt of carriage 
or coach on the rough roads 
of the period. And travel by 
this method was not of neces- 
sity slow. It was possible to 
hire light boats towed by post- 
horses ridden by postilions at 
a sharp trot or canter. My 
father as a young man travelled 
from Doncaster to the wedding 
of a friend at Thorne in a light 
boat drawn along the River 
Don in this manner. My grand- 
mother’s father, Alexander Mac- 
Kenzie, became seriously ill 
in Yorkshire: it was necessary 
that he should go to London to 
be operated on, and as he could 
not have stood the journey by 
road, was conveyed all the 
way on canals. Unfortunately 
the operation failed — Mac- 
Kenzie died in London in 
1816; his only child, Mary, 
married my grandfather, Wil- 
liam Smith of Barnes Hall, 
the younger, and brought her 
father’s property in Glenshee 
with her. 

My grandfather used to drive 
the 300 miles from Barnes Hall 
to Finegand in the grouse 
season with shooting dogs in 
wicker cages hung on to the 
back of the carriage ; what the 
unfortunate pointers must have 
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suffered from dust it is easy to 
imagine. Later, when the rail- 
way came to Leeds, they drove 
the thirty miles to that town 
and covered the rest of the 
journey by train; now my 
eldest brother travels the old 
road again, but in a motor-car. 
My grandfather bought store 
cattle in Perthshire and sent 
them south to fatten on 
his rich Yorkshire pastures ; 
drovers brought them the whole 
way byroad. These Highlanders 
carried nothing with them for 
the 600-mile journey there and 
back but a smali bag of oat- 
meal which, with the aid of a 
little water, they made into 
cakes, cooking them on stones 
heated in a stick fire. They 
never put up at a farmhouse, 
but slept in the open. These 
drovers came from a district 
which bred hardy, independent 
men. There is a legend of the 
glen, which was written down 
by my mother, illustrative of 
this. ‘‘ Once on a time, Baron 
Roy of Balvarran in Strath- 
ardle sent an officer and twelve 
armed retainers to Cuthill in 
Glenbeg (at that time Mac- 
Kenzie property) for the pur- 
pose of taking MacKenzie of 
Cuthill down to Balvarran. 
MacKenzie was engaged making 
his haystack when he saw 
Baron Roy’s men come down 
the opposite hill. Having asked 
his servants to bring his bow 
and arrows, he proceeded with 
his work. Roy’s men ap- 
proached to within speaking 
distance, when their officer, 
standing against a tree, shouted 
that if MacKenzie was at home, 
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Baron Roy wished to see 
him. MacKenzie in reply 
shot an arrow which entered 
the tree where the officer 
stood, close to his head, and 
at the same time MacKenzie 
cried out that, if one of them 
moved a step nearer, the 
next arrow should enter his 
heart ; that he was MacKenzie, 
but he was busy with his own 
affairs, and that Baron Roy 
must come to Cuthill if he 
wished to see him.”’ 

Medical science was not very 
advanced in the Glen in 1758 
when my grandmother’s grand- 
mother, Mrs Colin MacKenzie 
of Finegand, was taken ill after 
the birth of her second son. 
The doctor from Perth pre- 
scribed bleeding, emetics and 
blisters, a little cordial to keep 
up her strength, and kail blades 
rubbed with fresh butter to 
cure the blisters. In 1855 
Mr —— combined the offices of 
minister and apothecary in the 
Glen. Wherever he went he 
was accompanied by a big dog. 
One of my father’s brothers 
and a farm hand at Finegand 
were suffering from sore throats. 
Mr —— was summoned to 
attend them. He produced an 
instrument of curved whale- 
bone with a small sponge 
attached to the end of it, 
which he covered with caustic ; 
he then proceeded to work the 
sponge up and down my uncle’s 
throat as though cleaning a gun 
barrel. Having finished with 
his first victim he wiped the 
sponge on his dog’s back and 
operated on the farm labourer ! 
Sermons at the Kirk were 


lengthy affairs listened to with 
apparent attention by men, 
some of whom had come ten 
miles over the hill; their 
sheep- dogs sat in the pews 
with them. I hope the elders 
never found themselves in the 
position of the authorities of 
St Margaret’s, Westminster, 
who in the late sixteen hun- 
dreds entered in their accounts, 
‘Paid for salt to kill the fleas 
in the church-warden’s pew— 
sixpence.”’ 

I can remember when the 
minister at the Spittal Kirk 
used to pray for protection 
against “‘ witches and warlocks 
and things that go bump in 
the night’’; but we must 
leave the Glen, never an easy 
thing to do, and return to 
Yorkshire. Not many members 
of my family have made the 
Army their profession. Our 
outlook has been too agri- 
cultural to warrant long ab- 
sences from our native district, 
but we have, all through our 
known history, been volunteers, 
whether the organised force has 
been termed militia, yeomanry, 
territorial, or some special corps 
such a8 was raised locally to 
fight for King Charles. My 
great-grandfather was no ex- 
ception to this rule. In 1803 
@ general defence was estab- 
lished to deal with the possible 
invasion of the country by 
Napoleon. A regiment of vol- 
unteers 200 strong was raised 
in our part of the country, and 
my great - grandfather com- 
manded the local company. 
They were said to be a smart 
body of men and received con- 
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siderable praise at an inspection ried the daughter of a neigh- 
held at Doncaster. bour, Miss Parkin of Mortomley 


At 10 o’clock in the morning 
on the 15th August 1805 some- 
one lit a beacon near the coast ; 
the signal was taken up by 
other stations, and the news 
that ‘Boney’ had landed was 
flashed inland. The volunteers 
sprang to arms and proceeded 
to Pontefract, where they were 
to receive orders and ammuni- 
tion. As darkness descended, 
they approached the cross-roads 
at Hemsworth and collided 
with another body of volunteers 
also marching to the depot. 
Each party took the other for 
the French, and the famous 
battle of Hemsworth was 
fought. Their officers tried to 
separate the men, but for some 
time without avail: most of 
them ‘ had beer taken’ before 
they set out for the war, and 
were in fighting mood. They 
said they had come out for a 
scrap and were not going home 
without one. Fists and belts 
were the principal weapons, so 
no great damage was done. It 
was four o’clock in the morning 
when Captain William Smith 
arrived home with his heroes. 
This was the only occasion on 
which the regiment saw active 
service: the colours and bugles 
of this gallant corps adorn, the 
walls of the parish church. 
The promptness with which 
the volunteers in the West 
Riding answered the call, 
though a false one, was recog- 
nised by Government: the 
sum of two guineas was awarded 
to each man. 

My great-grandfather mar- 


Hall. She was a slim good- 
looking girl, proud of the fact 
that her family had owned 
Mortomley Hall since the days 
of Henry VIII., and that his- 
torians traced her pedigree to 
Ailric, the Saxon Thane of 
the district in the days of 
Edward the Confessor, and to 
King Alfred. She was also 
a lady of strong character, 
fond, as many of her class were 
in those days, of doctoring the 
poor, and held what can almost 
be described as a surgery hour 
every morning. Her cordials 
and cooling draughts were 
famous. It was difficult for 
anyone from the village to 
interview her on any subject 
and escape from the house 
without being dosed. Her 
family kept hounds at Mor- 
tomley Hall, and hunted both 
fox and hare over the district 
which later became Lord Fitz- 
william’s Wentworth country. 
They were not the only pack 
in the neighbourhood to hunt 
both these animals. The Peni- 
stone Harriers at one time 
hunted hare, fox and deer, 
the deer being kept in pad- 
docks at Wortley Hall. Tradi- 
tion says that on a fox-hunting 
day hounds were steady off 
hares: this result was achieved 
by the huntsman taking each 
hound by the ear at the meet 
and saying to him, “ Fox to- 
day, lad, fox to-day.” 

Miss Parkin and her sisters 
wore scarlet habits when hunt- 
ing with the hounds. Ladies 
who are to-day returning in 
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such numbers to the side- 
saddle, would add considerably 
to the gaiety of the scene at 
meets by adopting this fashion 
in colour. It may be of interest 
to note here that the desire 
of some women to ride astride 
is no new thing, but has been 
@ phenomenon of our life after 
every period of great national 
trial. Stubbs, writing in Eliza- 
bethan days, tells us “ a fashion 
hath arisen among certain of 
the richer sort, for women to 
ride a-hunting and a-hawking 
‘clad in men’s breeks and long 
leathern boots’; but he adds, 
“TI thank my God this fashion 
seemeth not likely to be of 
long duration.’”’ The contro- 
versy over the merits of the 
two seats raged then as now. 
It seems to me a side-saddle 
is for a lady safer and more 
elegant than the other; but 
the lady must fit the saddle 
and the saddle must fit the 
horse, otherwise sore backs will 
result. 

The end of the Mortomley 
hounds is somewhat interest- 
ing. Mr Parkin used to kennel 
them the greater part of the 
year, but for a few months 
in the summer farmed many 
of them out with members of 
the hunt. Among his papers 
is a document, dated 1751, 
giving a list of twenty couple 
of his hounds, with their names 
and the places to which they 
had been sent in the summer 
of that year. He died in 1766, 
leaving five daughters and one 
son, the youngest of the family. 
My great-grandmother was 
twenty years of age when her 
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father died; but her young 
brother, the heir, was only six, 
The hounds seem to have been 
neglected by the boy’s trus- 
tees; or perhaps Mr Parkin 
had left verbal instructions 
about them of which there is 
no record. At any rate the 
people who had the hounds at 
walk the year the master died 
seem to have adopted them, 
and they developed into a 
trencher-fed pack. 

In connection with the local 
hounds my grandfather used 
to tell the following story. A 
labourer called Clithero, who 
lived near Barnes Hall, was 
desperately fond of hunting. 
One day when he and another 
man were repairing a well, 
the hounds came past in full 
cry. Clithero was in the act 
of winding his mate up in a 
bucket from the bottom of the 
well. He put a sprag ia the 
windlass and left his pal half- 
way up till the hunt finished 
in the evening. 

The system of country life 
which prevailed was largely 
inherited from our Viking an- 
cestors. It was a part of every 
Viking’s education to learn to 
be a skilled man in a forge. 
They ran subsidiary industries 
along with their farming opera- 
tions, which enabled all hands 
to find employment the year 
round. In the district of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, of 
which I am a native, this sys- 
tem of farming, plus subsidiary 
industries, was in full operation 
to the commencement of the 
industrial age, and has not yet 
completely died out. On some 
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of the larger farms tanning- 
pits may still be seen; and in 
documents farmers with large 
holdings were frequently desig- 
nated as tanners. Farmers who 
owned land lying on one of 
the five streams that run into 
the River Don at Sheffield, 
kept their men employed in 
winter working at grinding- 
wheels and in small tilt-hammer 
forges, power being supplied 
by water- wheels in the 
streams. These farm forges 
were the seedlings from which, 
when the industrial age ar- 
rived, the great plants of 
Vickers, Ltd., and of other 
companies, grew. 

The stream flowing through 
my native village is small, 
yet it supported a flax mill, 
a flour mill, a ‘wat’ mill 
(oatmeal mill) and ‘the rag 
wheel,’ where two-pronged steel 
carving forks, forged by small- 
holders with the aid of stirrup- 
hammers in shops at the back 
of their gardens or in farm 
buildings, were ground. 

Those who were not fork- 
makers manufactured files or 
forged nails ; file-cutters bought 
the blanks and cut the ribs, 
using @ heavy hand-hammer 
and a V-shaped specially hard- 
ened cutting tool. The nail- 
making business was run by 
‘nail chapmen,’ who supplied 
iron bars, bought the finished 
articles off the craftsmen, and 
marketed them. The nail chap- 
man was often the owner of 
the village shop, and paid for 
nails with groceries. The spread 
of electric power throughout 
rural Britain may lead to a 
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revival of agriculture by re- 
creating in our villages those 
subsidiary industries without 
which it is difficult to find re- 
munerative employment all the 
year round for agricultural 
workers. I hope to see motor- 
lorries delivering raw materials 
to electrically driven shops at 
the bottom end of smallholders’ 
gardens, or in farmers’ barns, 
and returning later for the 
finished articles which will be 


assembled into motor-cars, 
aeroplanes, &c., at central 
depots. This method of. cot- 


tage manufacture would save 
the large companies much ex- 
pense in buildings, rates and 
general overhead charges. 

The village is the natural 
unit of a Viking race; so also 
is the squire or local chieftain 
to whom the villagers can look 
for leadership; but he must 
be a real leader, not a man who 
owns all the land, and is con- 
tent to be merely a rent 
receiver and exerciser of a 
monoply in sporting rights. 
His main duty is to be the best 
farmer in the place, in order 
that his poorer neighbours may 
benefit by the experiments he 
is able to undertake and by 
the pedigree stock he main- 
tains. Unfortunately of late 
years the tendency of the 
leaders has been to throw up 
the sponge and leave the rank 
and file to carry on. It will be 
a good day for England when, 
as I believe will happen, and 
perhaps is happening now, the 
yeoman families who were 
bought out mainly for sporting 
purposes in the late seventeen 
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hundreds and early eighteen 
hundreds, and who built up our 
great industrial enterprises, 
return to their original business. 
My great-grandfather set an 
excellent example as a farmer, 
and must have been up-to-date 
in his methods, judging by the 
reputation his fat cattle en- 
joyed; and, in his use of 
steam-power to grind, crush 
and chop, he was ahead of his 
times. He erected a steam- 
condenser beam-engine of un- 
decided horse-power, of huge 
proportions, splendid workman- 
ship and superb dignity in 
motion. I can find no record 
of its arrival in the family, but 
an inscription on the water- 
valve cap reads, ‘‘ Stevenson, 
1811,” the name, I presume, 
of its maker and date of its 
birth. It worked regularly to 
July 1920, when it was dis- 
mantled and a more up-to-date 
and perhaps more economical 
engine took its place. The 
boiler was attached to a duck- 
pond by a sluice, and seemed to 
be indifferent as to what passed 
into its ‘ innards ’ ; it generated 
@ fair head of steam and was 
considerably assisted in this by 
a brick tied on to the safety- 
valve by the farm bailiff, who 
acted as chief engineer. The 
engine’s health was excellent. 
I never remember its failing to 
do its work on the appointed 
day. At irregular intervals 
it was overhauled by its 
consultant physician, the vil- 
lage joiner, a man of infinite 
eraft in such matters. It 
worked a cake-crusher and 
turnip-fingerer on the ground- 


floor, and transmitted power 
through shafting and gearing 
to the upper storey, where it 
turned a heavy mill-stone on 
the face of a sister-stone fixed 
on the floor. The flour pro- 
duced descended by a shoot to 
bins in the cake-milling room. 
The engine could by means of 
belting run a chaff-chopper and 
a threshing machine. The noise 
of its working was heard afar 
off; it was not a stuttering, 
impatient, explosive sound, but 
pleasing and full of dignity as 
became an engine which must 
have been one of the, if not the, 
oldest unpensioned in England. 

The late Georgian epoch was 
an aristocratic age, despite 
which, or perhaps by reason 
of which, there was closer 
intimacy between gentry, 
farmers and labourers than 
there is to-day. Market dinners 
in market towns found all 
classes together, and it was at 
these gatherings that the 
matches which were such a 
feature of the times were ar- 
ranged. The general public 
took great interest in these 
affairs, because they provided 
sources of entertainment for 
the populace as well as for the 
participants. My great-grand- 
father took part in several 
matches ; unfortunately I have 
forgotten the particulars of all 
but one, which was a strange 
matter to bet on. He prided 
himself on his carving. A dis- 
cussion arose on this subject 
at the market dinner at Peni- 
stone, and led to his backing 
himself for a considerable sum 
to carve a goose into every 
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portion into which it was 
possible to divide him, without 
moving the fork out of the 
first place he stuck it into— 
his oppenent to provide the 
goose. They killed the Meth- 
uselah among ganders in south 
Yorkshire and underdid him in 
the cooking, but to no avail: 
the backer won his bet. At 
the market dinner, whoever 
presided, carved. My great- 
grandfather used to tell a tale 
of a somewhat greedy farmer 
who was voted into the chair 
on one occasion. He had 
carved for everybody except 
the last man, and addressing 
him, said, “‘ Now, sir, which 
bit would youlike?”’ “ Thank 
you,” replied the other, “Tl 
have that bit you put in the 
well.” 

Tractors, by smashing land- 
drains in the valley in which 
I live, have added to the flooded 
areas in winter and soured 
much good land; farmers are, 
I am glad to say, giving them 
up. My son in New Zealand 
writes that there, also, farmers 
are returning to horses. ‘“ What 
can I get out of this field?” 
I heard an incoming tenant 
ask the outgoing one. “If 
you plough deep enough, you 
may find some of the sovereigns 
I’ve lost,” was the reply. Soil 
has life in it as everyone bred 
to it knows, and will not stand 
crushing and banging about. 
There is much to be said for the 
labourer of great-grandfather’s 
day who could gather the 
necessary knowledge of the 
state of soil by rubbing it 
between his fore-finger and 
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thumb, without.the aid of an 
agricultural college laboratory. 
I was told what I believe to be 
a true story of the type these 
places sometimes turn out. The 
prize pupil at Cambridge went 
on to a farm to get practical 
experience. His professor asked 
the farmer to write him an 
opinion of the young man. 
“ He can tell me just how many 
bugs are living in my milk, but 
when it comes to calving a 
cow he’s a duffer,” was the 
reply. 

The shooting at Barnes Hall 
was never what would, nowa- 
days, be called good. Neither 
my grandfather nor his father 
reared any quantity of pheas- 
ants, being content to seek out 
wild birds with their pointers 
and to watch for woodcock 
when ‘Daniel got into the 
lion’s den,’ which was on 
the nineteenth Sunday after 
Trinity ; but there was ample 
shooting on the Scotch 
and Lincolnshire properties. 
Sportsmen of those days got 
wonderful bags of game, when 
it is remembered they shot 
with muzzle-loading guns. 
Squire Osbaldestone is said to 
have himself killed ninety-five 
brace of partridges, twenty- 
eight hares and nine rabbits in 
@ day on his Yorkshire estate 
at Ebberston Hall, where I 
now live. He had a keeper 
with him to load a second gun. 
He is also said to have, on one 
occasion, killed a hundred 
pheasants with a hundred shots. 
I faney such a record was 
possible, because in days when 
guns took some time to reload, 
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sportsmen fired only when fairly 
confident of killing. If modern 
shooting men would remember 
this there would be fewer 
wounded birds. 
I have heard my father tell 
many stories of the Yorkshire 
election of 1807 which he had 
heard from his father and 
grandfather. My grandfather, 
at that date thirteen years of 
age, was one of those who rode 
relays from York to the Shef- 
field district with news of the 
-result of the poll, his stage 
ending at Hood Hill near Went- 
worth. The candidates were 
Mr Wilberforce—Tory : he was 
the leader of the anti-slavery 
movement; Mr Lascelles— 
Tory, son of the Earl of Hare- 
wood, and Lord Milton—Whig, 
son of Earl Fitzwilliam. Wil- 
berforce was top of the poll by 
630 votes. There was a great 
contest between Lord Milton 
and Mr Lascelles for second 
place; it ended in Lord Milton 
beating his opponent by 187 
votes. Both sides spent money 
extravagantly. The election is 
said to have cost the Fitz- 
william and Lascelles families 
over £100,000 each. The poll 
was at York, and occupied 
fifteen days. It has been 
stated that an average of eight 
horses per day were killed on 
the roads, and that means a 
total of 120 horses. The high- 
ways were blocked with gigs, 
barouches, flying-waggons and 
eight-horse military cars 
crowded with voters. My 
grandfather said that all the 
public - houses between Shef- 
field and York were taken by 
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one side or the other to supply 
free beer to its supporters, 
There was much horseplay 
and some rioting; carriages 
and coaches were overturned 
by members of opposing parties 
in an endeavour to prevent 
voters from arriving at the 
poll. My grandfather was fond 
of telling a tale of an old free- 
holder who lived near Barnes 
Hall, called Billy Baume. He 
rode to York—fifty miles—on 
his ass to record his vote: he 
wore Tory colours in his cap 
and tied a rosette of the Whig 
colours to the head of the 
donkey to let people know his 
opinion of that party. He was 
evidently looking for trouble, 
and no doubt found it before he 
got to York. There were great 
celebrations at Wentworth in 
honour of the victory of Lord 
Milton. Two oxen were roasted 
whole and twenty sheep were 
roasted in quarters, a special 
brew of ale was broached, and 
over 10,000 gallons distributed. 
A thousand tenants were en- 
tertained in the house, which 
is, I believe, the largest in- 
habited mansion in England. 
It is of interest to myself to 
recall that I was present at the 
celebrations at Wentworth in 
honour of the birth of the 
present Lord Milton in 1911, 
when an ox was roasted whole 
in the park. 

My grandfather, also William 
Smith of Barnes Hall, lived 
much the same type of life as 
his father. He was proud of 
his cattle, did his share of work 
in the countryside, bred thirteen 

children all as tough as pin- 
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wire, drank vintage port and 
died, nobody quite knew why, 
at the age of ninety-three. 
There is no record of his ever 
peing ill; all his senses were 
keen, he was interested in the 
affairs of the world, he visited 
his horses, cattle and gardens 
daily. I do not think he ever 
wore spectacles; he was per- 
fectly well when he went to bed. 
He simply did not wake up in 
the morning. He was an auto- 
cratic man, was fond of snuff, 


put detested the—to him— 


filthy habit of smoking. It 
was only in the last years of 
his life that he allowed his 
sons to smoke in the house. 
As young men they used to 
adjourn to the saddle-room : 
it was a comfortable apartment 
about twenty feet square, with 
cocoanut matting on the floor 
and Windsor chairs to sit in. 
I have spent many happy hours 
there, surrounded by snaffles, 
warwicks, pelhams, four - in- 
hand whips and other equine 
accoutrements. There was a 
good fire in an old-fashioned 
grate with a boiler of hot water 
at the side, and a gate in the 
bars which let down to form 
a stand for a linseed gruel pot. 
Until a few years ago, the walls 
were adorned by sporting prints 
of a famous run with the Quorn ; 
when someone discovered that 
they were Alken’s and worth 
&@ considerable sum of money, 
they were removed to the 
billiard-room. 

In the saddle-room the young 
men foregathered with their 
friends to smoke and indulge 
in those boxing matches which 


were so common a feature of 
life in their generation. My 
father was the acknowledged 
champion : a fine fighter, quick 
on his feet. This proficiency 
in the art led him into trouble 
on several occasions. I may 
be perhaps allowed to recall 
one incident here. My mother 
and he, when they married, 
decided to spend their honey- 
moon in France: they arrived 
without incident at the railway 
station in Paris. My father, 
British-like, could not speak 
French, and did not want to; 
his attitude was, ‘if they do not 
understand English, it is time 
they learnt to.’ He was the 
perfect John Bull abroad. They 
hired a cab to convey them to 
their hotel: the driver had 
been celebrating. Instead of 
taking them to their destina- 
tion he drove round and round 
@ square. Argument being use- 
less, my father took him off 
the seat and, putting him inside 
his cab, mounted the box with 
my mother beside him, and 
drove on. A gendarme stopped 
them and demanded explana- 
tions. Neither understood a 
word the other said. My father 
descended from the box, and 
the argument was continued 
on the pavement. The gen- 
darme tried to arrest my parent, 
and found himself on his back 
in the gutter. Another gen- 
darme appeared on the scene, 
and shared the fate of his 
comrade. My father was at 
last overpowered, and he and 
his bride spent the night in a 
cell in a gendarmerie. The 
following day the British Em- 
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bassy succeeded in smoothing 
the authorities down, and ‘ the 
mad Englishman’ and his wife 
were released. There is a 
good story of my grandfather 
riding one Sunday to church 
at Bradfield, a village on the 
edge of the moorlands. He 
invited the rector to dine with 
him at ‘The Horns’ Inn be- 
tween services. They were en- 
joying ‘another’ bottle of port 
when old Jerry, the clerk, who 
was also landlord of ‘The 
Horns,’ put his head into the 
Toom and said, “‘ If you please, 
sir, the bells have stopped.” 
“Tell them to ring another 
peal,” the rector replied, the 
port not being finished. 
Another difficult moment oc- 
curred at Bradfield some years 
later when an uncle of mine 
was the rector. A couple 
arrived at the church for their 
wedding, and were distressed 
to find the parson was not there 
to perform the ceremony. He 
had forgotten his appointment 
and was fishing for trout two 
miles away. A messenger was 
sent to fetch him. He hurried 
home. A quarter of a mile 
from the church he saw, by 
his watch, that the legal hour 
for marrying the couple had 
passed. But on arriving in 
sight of the church clock he 
found he had a quarter of an 
hour in hand. After the cere- 
mony he said to the clerk, 
* Funny that my watch should 
have gained so.”’ “ Your watch 
is all right,”’ the official replied. 
“When I see’d you was going 
to be late, I put t’owd clock 
back by half an hour.”’ 
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In my grandfather’s young 
days life at Barnes Hall did 
not proceed at a gallop; per- 
haps that is why he lived so 
long and remained so well in 
health. There was no postal 
delivery at the house. A man 
on horseback went into Shef- 
field, seven miles away, once 
a week to fetch letters and the 
weekly paper from London. 
He carried a leathern bag on 
which was a brass plate bearing 
the legend, ‘ William Smith, 
Barnes Hall.” The mail was 
put into this bag, which had two 
keys to it, one kept at the 
General Post Office in Sheffield 
and the other at Barnes Hall. 
Nowadays there is a post office 
in the village a mile away, 
but the letters are still put 
into the leather bag at Shef- 
field, which is sent to the local 
post office and delivered by 
them at the Hall. Each even- 
ing it returns to Sheffield with 
the outward mail. It is delight- 
ful to think that a newspaper 
published once a week would 
only have room for news. No 
wonder their generation had 
time to read two and three- 
volume books ; time to savour 
@ good wine; in fact, time to 
live. 

One of the most far-seeing 
things my great - grandfather 
did, and even he perhaps hardly 
realised its full significance, 
was to make his eldest son 
qualify as a lawyer; he was 
bound to be well-off, to have 
property to administer, and, 
as head of a family, to be 
trustee to numerous relations. 
By qualifying for the law he 
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was in @ position to carry out 
his duties with knowledge in- 
stead of being, a8 so many 
people are, entirely at the 
mercy of others. Following out 
this principle, which is the 
Viking principle, of having a 
second string to your bow 
besides land, my father quali- 
fied for the law, and my eldest 
brother also. In consequence, 
there is now an office which is 
primarily an estate office of 
the affairs of members of the 
family, to cousins two or three 
times removed. The head of 
a family ought to be qualified 
to be a trustee and general 
protector of all widows, un- 
attached females and others 
in the clan; he cannot do 
the work adequately if he is 
as ignorant of business matters 
as so many chieftains are. 

My father, Francis Patrick 
Smith of Barnes Hall, was 
a man of medium height and 
wiry build. He was a mighty 
horseman: no other word ade- 
quately expresses it—‘‘ the finest 
man across a country I ever 
saw,” has been the expressed 
opinion of many competent 
judges. He had an uncanny 
knack of getting away with 
hounds. I have seen him at 
the age of seventy hang up 
the whole field, including several 
of his sons. He always rode 
good cattle; so did other 
people who never saw anything 
of him but his back when 
hounds ran. And, greatest of 
all tests, I never saw his horse 
distressed. He used to say 
that the test of horsemanship 
lay not so much in the riding 
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to hounds as in the riding a 
tired horse home. He loved to 
have his leg across a horse, 
and rode to within a few weeks 
of his death, at the age of 
eighty-four. He would have 
lived to be older had he not 
damaged his heart by a heavy 
fall from a horse. He broke a 
leg when he was sixty-five and 
an arm when seventy-nine. 
His ‘character can be sketched 
from the action he took when 
one of his sons was wounded 
and taken prisoner by the 
Germans at the second battle 
of Ypres. ‘‘ The lad will want 
books,”’ he said. “I shall send 
him a Bible and ‘John Jor- 
rocks’: @ man can find most 
of his needs in those two.” 
Few men have ever carried the 
respect of a countryside to 
the extent that he did. People 
of all classes came to him for 
advice. I have known a boun- 
dary dispute between two pro- 
perties settled by an appeal 
to his opinion without any 
resort to law. The day before 
he died he arranged all details 
of his funeral, including the 
hymns to be sung at the ser- 
vice ; he gave instructions that 
his body was to be taken to 
the church in one of his big 
four - wheeled farm waggons 
drawn by three horses. Old 
‘Tommy’ (a favourite horse) 
was not to go, as the pull up 
the hill coming back was heavy. 
Not a detail did he leave un- 
thought of, even to providing 
for payment of a chiropodist 
to cut the coachman’s corns. 
This man’s name was Edward 
Eyre; he came as coachman 
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to the family in 1876 or °77, 
and filled that office until the 
death of my father in 1919, 
when he retired on a pension. 
Eyre had, for as long as I can 
remember, suffered from corns, 
which, added to the groom’s 
professional bow-legged waddle, 
made his paces appear any- 
thing but sound. Eyre was 
one of the most unbending 
Tories I ever knew; he was 
fond of talking about “ that 
narrow-necked Radical Chapel 
lot who'd stop ’oss-racing if 
they could.” He was a Lin- 
colnshire man by birth, or 
‘ yellow-belly ’ as the common 
term is. His first job, lasting, 
I believe, two years, had been 
as stable-boy in a racing estab- 
lishment, which experience gave 
him the right, or so he thought, 
to pose for the rest of his 
life as an authority on all 
matters connected with the 
Turf. Most of his stories be- 
gan with either, ““ When I was 
in Brocklesby Stables,” or the 
more indefinite, ‘“ When I was 
@ groom-lad down at Limber.”’ 
His chief pal was William Car- 
vell, coachman to the family 
of Wake, of which my wife’s 
mother was a member. In 
the parish church there was a 
pew which was by tradition 
assigned to the liveried servants 
of the gentry. These two coach- 
men invariably sat next to 
each other; as children we 


used to get much amusement 
out of watching the tops of 
their bald heads showing just 
above the high pew front during 
prayers, evidently talking over 
the latest news from New- 
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market. William Carvell was 
as big a Tory as Edward Eyre, 
and would remark, if any of 
the new rich were mentioned, 
“You can’t make a donkey 
into a race’oss by putting him 
in a thoroughbred’s stable” ; 
and add _ defiantly, ‘ You 
couldn’t make me into a 
gentleman.”’ 

We had stabling in Sheffield 
consisting of three stalls and a 
carriage-house, and had a groom 
stationed there. He was a small, 
wiry little man with a face like a 
fox framed in a frill of bright 
red whiskers. His name was 
John Wortley, and he was 
quite a well-known character. 
His principal hobby was whisky. 
When you rode into the stable- 
yard and shouted for John, the 
odds were five to one that his 
wife answered from the top 
window of their cottage, “ ’E’s 
just gone out, sir; but,’’ she 
would add, “I think I can 
find ’im.” That was not a 
difficult matter, as the bar- 
parlour of ‘The Blue Boar’ 
was an almost certain draw. 
He, like Edward Eyre, posed 
as an authority on racing: the 
two grooms carried on what 
they believed to be secret cor- 
respondence on these matters. 
Having garnered the latest 
information ‘direct from the 
stable’ as circulated in the 
bar-parlour of the pub, Wort- 
ley wrote it on a slip of paper, 
which he placed between the 
girths and saddle-flap of any 
horse bound for Barnes Hall, 
fondly imagining the rider did 
not know he was acting as 
‘ King’s Messenger.’ Next day 
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Byre would send instructions 
to Wortley to lay a shilling each 
way on ‘The Blue Boar’s’ 
favourite. Wortley’s job was 
an idle one, leaving him with 
much time on his hands. This 
he employed in subsidiary busi- 
nesses. His knowledge of the 
underworld of the town was 
profound. He would take a 
commission to procure a dog 
of any species, or, one might 
say, any dog desired. He under- 
took the purchase of lop-eared 
rabbits, cavies, live rats for 
breaking-in terriers, canaries, 
or any other live-stock. He 
was @ recognised expert gelder 
of cats. These feline eunuchs 
were in great demand in stables, 
as they were less liable to 
wander than entire toms, and 
grew into large animals capable 
of dealing with the biggest 
rats. His method of keeping 
the beasts quiet during the 
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operation was to place them 
head downwards in a jack- 
boot. He was in many ways 
successor to an old Sheffield 
character called ‘ Fagie Joe,’ 
to whose rat pit in Paradise 
Square the young bloods of 
the port- wine days resorted. 
I have heard my father say 
that the entrance into Fagie’s 
premises was through a hole 
in the boards which a man 
could just creep through. This 
was, no doubt, to render inter- 
ference by lawful authorities 
difficult when a main of cocks 
were fighting. I have heard it 
said that if sufficient money 
was put up, Fagie would go 
into the pit himself and, on 
hands and knees, catch a rat 
in his teeth. I do not know 
what was the end of Fagie 
Joe; but drink killed John 
Wortley when he was eighty 
years of age. 
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MAGA’S LOG. 
Hic et ubique. 


TEMPTING PROVIDENCE. 


BY C. F. WALKER. 


You are to proceed at economi- 
cal speed, with Pattern VI. 
target in tow, so as to reach 
Lamlash A.M. on the 18th in- 
stant. I am to be kept informed 
of your position, course and 
speed, at noon daily; also of 
your anticipated time of arrival 
at least twelve hours in advance. 

As he read the last sentence 
a slight grimace twisted the 
Sub’s boyish mouth. All very 
well in a battleship, fitted with 
every modern convenience ; but 
in a drifter navigation could 
hardly be called an exact 
science. How like the skipper, 
though! He glanced up at the 
trim figure bent over the desk. 

** Aye, aye, sir,”’ he said. 

The Captain finished the page 
he was writing, wiped his pen 
carefully on the blotting-paper 
and wheeled round, regarding 
the Sub over the top of his 
tortoise - shell-rimmed _spec- 
tacles. Much more like a little 
dried-up lawyer than a sailor, 
thought the boy. 

“Ts that quite clear?’’ The 
voice was as clipped and pre- 
cise as its owner. ‘‘ Carry on 
then, please. And mind I am 
kept informed of all your move- 
ments.”’ He turned and took 
up his pen, plainly indicating 
that the interview was at an end. 

The Sub cleared his throat. 
“I was going to ask you, sir, 


about my watch-keeping certifi- 
cate,” he began, rather appre- 
hensively. 

“ Ah, we'll see, we'll see,” 
replied the Captain. ‘‘ Show 
me that you can be trusted in 
charge of the drifter, and I’ll 
consider it.” He dismissed 
the boy with a wave of the 
hand. 

The Sub stepped out on to 
the quarter-deck, and, walking 
over to the guard-rail, looked 
down on His Majesty’s drifter 
Maelstrom, 100 tons, which 
gently grazed the battleship’s 
steel side as she rocked to the 
swell. He hailed the bridge, 
whereupon @ small, pink face 
appeared over the chart table 
like a jack-in-a-box. “ All 
ready ? ’’ he asked. 

** All ready, sir,’’ replied the 
junior snotty who occupied the 
proud position of navigator for 
the trip. “Charts are all up, 
chronometer’s wound and I’ve 
laid off the courses as far as 
Land’s End.” 

The Sub nodded. 
And the grub ? ”’ 

*Podge’s seeing to that,” 
grinned the other. “ Trust him 
not to forget anything.” 

At that moment a very 
rotund midshipman emerged 
from the tiny galley like a cork 
from a champagne bottle. 
*Food’s all aboard,” he an- 


** Good. 
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nounced. ‘Lunch will be 
served at twelve o'clock. 
There’s beefsteak pudding ’— 
he ticked off the items on 
his fingers—“‘ bangers, sardines, 
tinned peaches and bread-and- 
cheese. I think that ought to 
be enough, but I’ve told cookey 
to stand by with eggs and 
bacon in case...” 

“"Strewth, is that all?” 
said the Sub. “ Well, just 
forget your fat belly for a 
moment and stand by to cast 
off.” He clambered over the 
rail and down a ladder on to 
the deck of his command. 
“Stand by engines,” he ordered, 
and climbed up to his dim- 
inutive bridge. 

After verifying his course on 
the chart, he thrust his head 
over the canvas screen. “ Let 
go,” he called. “ Half speed 
ahead. Port helm ’—this down 
@ voice-pipe, and a few minutes 
later the Maelstrom was head- 
ing for the open sea with her 
target bobbing merrily astern. 


At one o’clock the following 
afternoon the Sub and his 
cronies lay in various attitudes 
of post-prandial abandon on 
the bridge of their craft. 

“This is easy meat,” he 
announced. ‘“ Let’s make our 
time of arrival signal now. 
It'll please the Old Man no 
end.” He rose and scribbled 
a few figures on a signal pad. 
Then he looked over the screen 
and called to the signalman, 
who was lazily playing with 
the ship’s cat on the fore hatch. 

* Tell the telegraphist to call 
up the ship,” he said, “and 
make our position, course and 
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speed ’’—he tossed down the 
pad—‘ and tell ’em we expect 
to arrive at 9.30 tomorrow. 
Sailing orders say at least 
twelve hours in advance,” he 
continued, turning to the snot- 
ties. “This is about twenty, 
but the skipper’ll fairly eat it. 
He’s a whale for having every- 
thing taped off months before- 
hand. I’ve allowed an hour in 
case of accidents, as a matter 
of fact, so we'll do it on our 
heads.”’ 

His thoughts turned opti- 
mistically to his watch-keeping 
certificate, without which he 
could not gain promotion to 
the rank of lieutenant. As a 
rule it could be obtained by 
keeping watch on the bridge 
for six months without com- 
mitting a major blunder such 
as ramming one’s next ahead. 
It was typical of the Old Man’s 
caution, he reflected, to send 
him off in the drifter to make 
quite sure that he was a fit 
and proper person to take 
charge of one of His Majesty’s 
ships. 

So far, it must be admitted, 
his optimism had been justified. 
The weather was fine, the 
target was behaving like a 
perfect lady, and he had two 
of the best snotties in the ship 
with him as watch-keepers. But 
perhaps his premature signal 
tempted providence too far. 
At any rate, before the after- 
noon watch was out the clear 
brilliance of the horizon was 
marred by gathering clouds, 
the aneroid in the wheelhouse 
began to fall, and a catspaw of 
wind ruffled the smooth surface 
of the sea. 
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By sunset a stiff breeze was 
blowing, and when the watch 
was relieved at eight bells it 
had increased to half a gale. 
The Sub, now clad in oilskin 
and seaboots, from time to 
time cast an anxious glance 
astern to where an occasional 
dimly seen sheet of white water 
betokened the presence of the 
target. Presently he became 
conscious of an unpleasant tug- 
tug from aft, like a sulky 
salmon shaking its head. 

* Damnation,’’ he muttered, 
“she won’t stand it. We shall 
have to reduce,” and turning 
to the voice-pipe he ordered the 
revolutions for six knots. A 
rapid mental calculation showed 
him that the precious hour in 
hand would have disappeared 
by the end of the first watch. 


When the junior snotty came 
up to take over the watch at 
midnight he found the other 
two very wet and disconsolate, 
trying to cheer themselves up 
with bowls of steaming cocoa 
which his fat confrére had 
somehow managed to conjure 
out of the galley and up to the 
bridge. But he was far too 
seasick to care for such things, 
and after inquiring the course 
and speed, wedged himself be- 
tween the binnacle and flag 
locker and settled down for 
four hours’ misery. 

His opposite number finished 
his cocoa with a gulp, and with 
a heartless “So long; call me 
at half-past three,’ vanished 
to seek his bunk. But there 
was no sleep for the Sub that 
night. The Maelstrom was try- 
ing to stand on her beam-ends, 
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and he was worried about the 


target. By one o'clock the 
tug-tug had begun again, and 
he sent the midshipman aft to 
investigate. But before the 
lad returned, the tugging ceased 
with an ominous suddenness 
and it did not need the shout 
* She’s gone, sir!”’ to tell him 
what had happened. 

** Hell’s bells, that’s torn it!” 
ejaculated the Sub, and put 
his mouth to the voice-pipe. 
“Slow ahead. Port ten. Call 
the watch below. All hands on 
deck and stand by to secure 
target,” he bellowed. ‘ That 
is if we ever find the accursed 
thing,” he muttered grimly. 

He brought the ship round 
in a wide circle to starboard. 
The snotty returned to the 
bridge, thankful for even a 
temporary change from the 
monotonous corkscrew roll, and 
glad of something to do. He 
picked up a signalling lamp 
and swept the darkness. 
“There she blows,’ he cried, 
and in the swaying beam the 
Sub caught a glimpse of the 
target’s lattice upperworks, al- 
most obscured by flying spray. 

Gently he nosed the ship up 
alongside, fearful lest her 
plunging forefoot should crash 
through the wooden hull of 
the target. Headed by the 
snotty, the watch below, sleepy- 
eyed, tumbled up on deck, and 
all hands fished for the casta- 
way with grapnels and boat- 
hooks. Three times the ship 
had to circle before, at last, a 
grapnel caught in the lattice- 
work and held long enough for 
it to be secured. 

Cupping his hands to make 
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himself heard above the wind, 
the Sub hailed the coxswain. 
“ Bring a shackle of cable aft,”’ 
he ordered, “and shackle it 
on to the end of the towing 
pendant.” By this means he 
hoped the weight of the chain, 
acting a8 @ spring, would take 
some of the strain off the wire 
and stop those fatal jerks. But 
it meant a wet shirt for some- 
body. For a moment the men 
hesitated, and no wonder; for 
at one instant the target was 
on a level with the Sub on 
the bridge, the next it was out 
of his sight below the gunwale. 
Then an old seaman picked up 
a rope’s end, made a bowline 
round his body and climbed on 
to the bulwarks. “ Hase away, 
mates,”’ he said quietly. 

The Sub watched with his 
heart in his mouth, for the 
risk was great as the two hulls 
plunged and ground together. 
But there was no other way. 
It was far too rough for the 
dinghy. The man himself and 
his Maker alone knew how he 
managed to stay on the target, 
but stay he did until the tow 
was secured. Then willing 
hands hauled him back to 
safety, drenched through and 
through, but with no worse 
injury than a crushed finger. 
With a prayer of thankfulness 
the Sub went ahead, slowly 
paying out the towing wire, 
until they were once again 
jogging along on their ap- 
pointed course. 


When the Sub looked at his 
watch he got an unpleasant 
shock, for it was nearly three 
o'clock. Close on two hours 
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had been wasted in securing 
the target. Now he could not 
hope to arrive before noon, 
even if the wind eased at 
once. He would have to amend 
his time of arrival. The Old 
Man would be furious, of course. 
He hated anything to be altered 
or cancelled, whatever the 
reason. The Sub saw his 
watch-keeping certificate and 
second gold stripe fading away 
into the dim and distant future. 
But there was nothing else for 
it. He dared not steam more 
than six knots while the wind 
lasted and risk losing the target 
again. 

Sorrowfully he turned to the 
chart to fix his position. It 
was practically reduced: to 
pulp, for when the ship turned 
a sea had swept clean over the 
little bridge; but it had to 
serve. There were no stars 
visible. Far away to starboard 
flashed a light, of which he 
tried to take bearings. But as 
the only method was to look 
along an imaginary line con- 
necting a match, stuck in the 
centre of the binnacle, with 
the object, and as the compass 
card swung a couple of points 
with every roll, this did not 
produce very accurate results : 
the dead reckoning was equally 
valueless owing to his man- 
ceuvres while picking up the 
target. 

He thought with a grim smile 
of the hours he had spent at 
Dartmouth wrestling with the 
Haversine formula, spherical 
triangles and all the rest of it. 
Not much use to him now! 
Rough-and-ready pilotage was 
what was wanted. Look at 
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the fishermen! They had no 
appliances for navigation, yet 
they found their way somehow. 
Did it by smell, he’d heard. 

His calculations completed 
to his satisfaction, he discarded 
the sheet of pulp that had been 
@ chart and took out a small- 
scale chart of Scotland. Then, 
with a silent prayer that his 
guess might be a good one, he 
drew a little cross somewhere 
off the coast of Wigtownshire. 
And as he did so he smiled 
again at the thought of his 
Captain’s face had he been 
a witness of this procedure. 
He wondered what the Old 
Man would do, away from his 
comfortable chart-house, his 
gyro compasses, patent logs, 
directional wireless and all the 
rest. For, although possessed 
of a brilliant brain, the skipper 
was one of those officers oc- 
casionally met with in the 
Service who had specialised 
very young and spent all their 
time in big ships. Everything 
must be worked out months 
beforehand, preferably by some 
complicated formula, with an 
accuracy that admitted of no 
further modification. A good 
officer in his own rather limited 
sphere, it was his failing that 
he could never, perched aloft 
on his spacious bridge, ap- 
preciate the feelings and diffi- 
culties of those in destroyers 
and other small craft bucketing 
along fifty feet below. 

At this moment the Sub’s 
musings were cut short by the 
arrival of the telegraphist in 
answer to hissummons. “ Can’t 
get the ship, sir’—the Sub 
bent to catch the words before 


they were torn away by the 
wind. ‘Think the aerial’s 
blown adrift. Goin’ aloft to 
Pa 


When the watch below came 
on deck at four o’clock, the 
wind showed signs of abating, 
but from the Sub’s point of 
view this did not help very 
much now. Whatever hap- 
pened he could never make up 
the lost hours, and still the 
wireless was out of action. 
“‘ Mind I am kept informed...” 
the skipper had said. What 
a fool he had been to tempt 
providence by making his first 
signal! But this really was the 
last straw. He shrugged his 
broad shoulders in resignation. 
Anyway, nothing worse could 
happen now. 

And as if to mock him, 
Fate chose this very instant 
to send the perspiring Chief on 
to the bridge with the news of a 
hot bearing in the engine-room. 
“This ’ere pitching, sir... 
propeller racing ...” he 
gasped, for he was a fat man 
and the gale had almost buf- 
feted the breath out of him 
as he emerged from the sweat- 
ing engine-room. ‘‘ Must stop 

. an hour... paps 
two...” 

Saying good-bye to his pro- 
motion and wondering if he 
would avoid a court-martial, 
the Sub rang down ‘Stop’ 
and called the hands on deck 
once more. They manned the 
towing wire and inch by inch 
the heavy target came in. 

“Goodness knows where we 
shall be blown to,’ said the 
Sub, turning to the midship- 
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man of the watch. ‘“ Did you 
ever see such luck, such 
ploomin’, awful,  blankety 
luck ? ” Then a sudden 
thought struck him, and he 
sent for the coxswain. ‘‘ Heave 
in to a short stay,” he ordered, 
“then shift the point of tow 
for’ard.”’ 

Half an hour’s strenuous 
effort was sufficient to accom- 
plish this, after which they set 
the mizzen to steady her and 
prepared to ride out the tail 
of the storm, using the target 
as @ sea-anchor. By this time 
both wind and sea had mod- 
erated considerably, and the 
sky was paling to the eastward 
where day rode up to meet the 
horizon. The signalman, look- 
ing through his glass, reported 
@ column of smoke astern. 
Presently, ‘‘ Looks like a war- 
ship, sir,” he announced. 

Could not be their own ship, 
surely, thought the Sub. She 
had been due the previous 
night and must have passed 
them out of sight. He focussed 
his binoculars on the far- 
off smudge. ‘‘ Destroyer,” he 
said. “ By Gad——!” A sud- 
den thought struck him. There 
was @ sporting chance, after 
all 


For the third time that night 
all hands were turned out. 
“Drop the target astern,’ 
ordered the Sub, “and stand 
by to be taken in tow.’ The 
telegraphist, descending from 
aloft to report that the aerial 
was now repaired, was sent to 
clap on to the towing wire. No 
point in giving himself away 
while there was still hope, 
thought the Sub. 
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While the hands were busy 
the distant smudge grew more 
and more distinct, until at last 
a light winked from her bridge 
as she sighted the helpless 
Maelstrom. Now was the 
crucial moment. She was a 
destroyer all right, but, as the 
Sub remarked in a voice of. 
suppressed excitement, it all 
depended on which destroyer. 
He had served in the flotillas 
himself and knew that, al- 
though any captain would give 
him a tow, there were some 
who would feel it their duty to 
report the fact, and this would 
not suit his book at all. 

Breathless he watched the 
blinking light as the two ships 
‘exchanged pendants.’ “ X— 
four—o,”’ spelt out the sig- 
nalman. The Sub feverishly 
turned over the pages of the 
pendant list and then threw his 
cap into the air with a whoop 
of sheer boyish glee. ‘‘ The 
Quicksilver,” he exclaimed. 
“Her skipper’s an absolute 
fizzer. He'll do it like a 
shot!” 

No sooner had the morse 
lamp outlined the situation 
than the destroyer’s bows 
turned towards the drifter and 
a sudden activity broke out 
on her decks. In ten minutes’ 
time she swung up alongside, 
heaving lines came hurtling 
across and were manned by 
willing hands. It needed no 
“ With a will, lads,” from the 
Sub to bring the grass hawser 
snaking across the intervening 
water, to be followed by a 
stout wire, and the sun rose 
upon destroyer, drifter and 
target bowling merrily along 
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towards Lamlash at a steady 
twelve knots. 


As the Sub sat on his bridge 
wading through a huge plate 
of eggs and bacon he felt that 
his Juck had turned at last. 
His position, supplied by the 
destroyer, showed that a fav- 
ourable set had carried him 
farther to the northward than 
he had dared to hope. The sea 
was now no more than choppy 
and the wind but a fair breeze. 
Best of all, the rocky slopes of 
“Arran loomed close on the port 
bow, and the Sub began to feel 
that, by a combination of luck 
and good management, he had 
escaped from a distinctly awk- 
ward predicament. 

“An ill wind...” he 
quoted. For it was lucky, 
after all, that his aerial had 
carried away: lucky even that 
the engines had broken down. 
By eight-thirty the engineers, 
working like blacks, had the 
Maelstrom ready to steam again, 
but the Sub held on to the 
tow until the last possible 
moment, for eight and a half 
knots was as much as he could 
expect from the drifter under 
the best conditions. 

At nine-thirty precisely the 
tow was slipped, and with a 
signal of thanks to the good 
Samaritan, who was bound for 
Rothesay, the Sub turned his 
bows towards the harbour en- 
trance. As he rounded the 
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point, the huge foretop of the 
battleship rose into view on 
the far side of the bay. Ina 
quarter of an hour they would 
be alongside and no one any the 
wiser ! 

After seeing his charge safely 
moored up, the Sub stepped 
on board the parent ship to 
report his arrival. Thinking of 
the strange tricks which Fortune 
had played him since he last 
trod those planks two days 
previously, it was with a feeling 
of relief that he knocked at the 
door of the ‘ cuddy.’ 

** Maelstrom arrived, sir,’’ he 
reported. 

The Old Man’s brows puck- 
ered. He looked at his watch 
and then compared it carefully 
with the clock on the bulkhead. 
** You are a quarter of an hour 
late”’—and that was all he 
said. 

The Sub never knew if the 
skipper heard the true story 
of that eventful trip. Most 
probably he did, for there were 
sixteen souls in the Maelstrom, 
besides some hundred in the 
destroyer, and yarns soon 
spread through the Fleet. At 
all events he never mentioned 
the subject. But perhaps he 
was more human than I have 
given him credit for, because I 
saw the Sub the other day, his 
still boyish face surmounted by 
a gold-peaked cap, so he must 
have got his watch-keeping cer- 
tificate after all. 
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